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"I shan't I" exclaimed Kitty Forsythe, and she 
stamped her foot in its smart satin slipper. 

"You shall I" declared Uncle Albert, and he pressed 
his thin, purple lips tighter together and thrust his jaw 
forr^^ard to let Kitty see how firm and determined it 
was. .Uncle Albert knew that there was not a jaw in 
all Waloo which was any firmer or any more deter- 
mined than his jaw. It would be very well for Kitty to 
look at it. 

Old Uncle Albert Galusha had little admiration and 
litde use for the young people of his family, and his 
young people had no admiration and no use for him. 
He maintained that they lived just to annoy and per- 
plex him, and he called some of them empty-headed 
rebels and the rest of them dangerous radicals. They 
agreed in considering him a useless old man, the sort 
of old man who, if he could, would stand in the way 
of the world to block its triumphant progress. He 
never missed one opportunity to express his disapproval 
and disgust for young people who talked too much 
and did too little. 

"It's hard work this country needs, not tongue 
clack," he would snort scornfully. "The Galushas may 
have been poor and unknown, but I never heard of a 
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fool in the family until this younger generation grew 
up to act like fools 1" 

There were five of these foolish, irresponsible, 
young people, the grandchildren of Uncle Albert's 
brothers and sisters, for Uncle Albert had never mar- 
ried and had young people of his own to make him 
wise and patient. He had too many worth-while things 
to do, he would explain, and sometimes he would add 
tartly: "I suppose the Lord knew what He was about 
when He stole a rib from Adam and put women into 
the world, but often He must have wished that He 
hadn't done it. I don't deny that women have their 
use, and the man who wants to bother with them is 
welcome. I have other things on my mind." 

He had never had much to do with his young 
people but find fault with them. He did send them an 
occasional check f o. which he usually asked an account- 
ing for the business training the making out of the 
account gave them. And he did send through college 
those who wanted to go, although he considered later 
that college had taken a base advantage of his patron- 
age by turning the simple-minded young things he 
had intrusted to it into wild theorists whose views made 
his blood run cold when he listened to them, which 
he never did if he could help it. 

"Of course they got their fool notions in college 1" 
he would insist indignantly. "I never had any such 
crazy ideas, and I never went to college. I left school 
when I was fourteen years old," proudly, "and I've 
been a business man ever since. But I didn't make my 
money sitting around telling the other fellow how his 
business should be run. No, sir, I worked 1 And I 
didn't stop at the end of eight hours, either I" Uncle 
Albert was positive that he could name a cure for all 
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the ills from which the world was suffering. Indeed, 
he did prescribe it on every possible occasion, but the 
world, like many a doctor's patients, refused to take the 
medicine. Uncle Albert made a last effort to give his 
young people a dose which would cure them when he 
invited them to dine with him one evening in February. 

Some five years before, Uncle Albert had built a 
huge marble mansion on the River Drive and filled it 
full of the rare and costly treasures he had been col- 
lecting, for he believed that a man who has a fortune 
should spend a fortune. He hated a miser. And how 
was the trade of the world to be carried on if money 
was not spent? So he had an art gallery in which 
were many pictures by the Italian primitives and the 
Renaissance masters. The little gallery did not hold 
the best work of Giotto, or of Botticelli, or of Franz 
Hals, but it did contain very good examples of Giotto 
and Titian and the rest, and the examples had cost 
Uncle Albert more money than any one would believe. 

In the Galusha library there was a very valuable 
collection of books and maps and papers and pictures 
relating to the history of the state, and on the walls 
were portraits of the state's great men, among whom 
hung old Albert Galusha himself. His portrait showed 
him to be rr.ther small and insignificant, but the world 
has never been dominated by inches* Albert Galusha 
had been a power in his state ever since he came to it 
as a young Indian trader whether his portrait said he 
had or not. 

Attached to his art gallery was a smaller room de- 
voted to the Indians who had unwittingly been the 
foundation of his fortune. Pictures of the old chiefs, 
beaded trappings, porcupine-embroidered deerskins, 
gorgeous feathered war bonnets, birch-bark baskets, 
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stone pipes and axes told a vivid story of aboriginal 
life. 

On the other side of the great hall was the spacious 
living room full of rare porcelains and jades and richly 
colored rugs. At the further end, up two shallow 
steps, was the music room with its grand piano and 
several quaint old instruments, the grandmother and 
great-grandmother, perhaps, of the polished grand 
piano. 

Almost every article in the big house was a museum 
piece. Waloo had never taken old Mr. Galusha's col- 
lection of anything seriously and had laughed at his 
"old junk" until a European authority, who could not 
be laughed at, came all the way to Waloo to see a 
recently purchased picture, and astonished and stunned 
the proud president of the Waloo First National Bank 
by remarking that he would rather own Mr. Galusha's 
new Rembrandt than the recently built twelve-story 
bank building and all the bank stock, if he could have 
his choice. He actually believed that the picture had 
a greater money value. 

The five young people who were to carry on the 
Galusha torch sniffed when they received their Uncle 
Albert's invitation, and some of them were in two 
minds whether to accept it. An evening with old 
Uncle Albert promised nothing but continuous argu- 
ment, and there were other places where more amusing 
diversion could be obtained. 

Perhaps Kitty Forsythe sniffed the loudest. Kitty 
was the granddaughter of Uncle Albert's youngest sis- 
ter and his special despair, for, as he told her with 
blunt frankness, he had absolutely no use for young 
women who had ideas on politics and self-expression 
and birth rates and marriage, matters which could 
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safely and decently be left with the sex which had taken 
care of them since the beginning of the world. Kitty 
was an active worker in the League of Women Voters, 
and she prided herself on being up to the very last 
moment in her views. She had soft, pretty, black hair 
which was not always pinned as becomingly as it could 
have been, and she had big blue eyes which were some- 
times black and sometimes purple. Her nose was tilted 
just a bit at the end, and her mouth belonged far more 
to a woman than it ever did to a politician. Kitty was 
small and slim, and she had a skin like a rose leaf and 
a voice which made most people see what she saw, all 
but Uncle Albert, who invariably exclaimed "Black 1" 
when Kitty said white was on the screen. Kitty would 
far rather have gone to a meeting of employed girls 
and talked to them of the greatest gift which was ever 
given to American women, the vote, than to old Uncle 
Albert's to be told that she made Uncle Albert sick, 
positively sick. But even as she took the telephone 
receiver in her hand to tell Uncle Albert that she was 
sorry but she could not neglect her work, she remem- 
bered how lonely Uncle Albert must be in his big 
marble mansion with nothing but collections and serv- 
ants for company, and she gave herself a big surprise 
by saying meekly that she would try and be on time 
for dinner. 

Another of Uncle Albert's young people who 
sniffed with scorn was young Albert Galusha the 
Second, the grandson of Uncle Albert's youngest 
brother, who was a socialist of so inflammable a nature 
that Uncle Albert told him to his face, more than 
once, that he was a menace to the country. "A damned 
menace I" was really the way Uncle Albert expressed it. 
Bert was the secretary of his local and a member of 
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the staff of the Beacon, the socialist paper which Uncle 
Albert would not have in his house for a moment, 
although Bert sent it to him every week. Bert had 
married while he was still in college, another thing 
which his uncle disapproved, for Uncle Albert insisted 
that a man should be educated before he was married. 
Pretty little Marjorie, who had been so much more 
rabid than Bert, so advanced that she was afraid that 
a marriage ceremony was a social fetter, died two 
years later and left Bert with the memory of a radiant 
flamelike young creature who had made a heaven out 
of a sordid old world and who had given him twins, 
a boy and a girl. 

"Twins? God bless my soul I" exclaimed Uncle 
Albert when he heard the news. "Just what you might 
expect. If the boy had a grain of sense left in his 
addled head he would give me the babies and let me 
have them brought up as Christians and Galushas. If 
he keeps them he'll only make two more firebrands out 
of them, and they'll die in jail or worse I" 

But Bert refused to give his babies to any one, and 
he grew so much of a firebrand himself that it reaUy 
was a wonder that he did not burn himself up. 

Sybil Molyneaux did not sniff when she received her 
invitation. She jumped up and tossed back her bobbed 
hair and danced gleefully. 

"I'll have one honest-to-goodness dinner this weekl" 
she exclaimed before she frowned when she remem- 
bered what she would have to pay for an honest-to- 
goodness dinner. "I hope old Uncle Albert won't 
make himself too disagreeable. Just because he was 
born in a little country town is no reason why I should 
stay in a little country town all of my life. I guess 
Uncle Albert didn't stay where he was born I If he 
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e never would have made more money than he 
)unt 1" 

)il was an art student, so much of aii art student 
>he had bobbed her hair and wore smocks and 
Is, and, to quote Uncle Albert again, "made a 
'ool of herself." The bobbed hair was the color 
pulled taffy, and the eyes which looked so trust- 

from beneath the modish eyebrows were violet, 
he lips which so often pouted were red as a lip- 
would make them, and the heart-shaped little 
isually wore a wistful expression, for Sybil was 
;eur from her bobbed hair to her sandal strap, 
id not care a copper penny about art. How could 
s^hen all of her study only enabled her to paint 

shades and to draw fashion sketches for the Big 

advertisements ? But she talked a lot about her 
ncle, "Mr. Albert Galusha, you know," and she 
led at his Giottos and Titians. She jumped up 
down when she was invited to dine with Uncle 
-t, and she wondered hopefully if Uncle Albert 
i have whopping big checks for name cards as 
lad just heard some millionaire had had for a 
y dinner. 

>f course I know name cards aren't used at this 
of a dinner," she told Juliet Parmalee, who shared 
one room and bath." "But Uncle Albert means 
thing. He never before asked all of us unless it 
for Thanksgiving or Christmas." 
lother of Uncle Albert's young people was Vernon 
ghan, who played the 'cello in the Waloo String 
tet, and who gave you the impression that he 

stocks and lace ruffles and satin knee breeches 
mckled shoes. Any young woman who heard the 
>o String Quartet promptly fell in love with the 
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'cellist, there was such an atmosphere of romance, of 
poetry about him. Uncle Albert had his own opinion 
of a healthy young man who earned his living by play- 
ing an overgrown fiddle, and he did not keep it to him- 
self. He gave it to Vernon whenever he saw him, 
which was no oftener than Vernon could help. Vernon 
would never have gone to the dinner if Uncle Albert 
had not written that if Vernon refused he would hire 
the quartet and keep the other members playing trios 
in the music room while he talked to Vernon. For half 
a cent Vernon would have let Uncle Albert hire the 
quartet, but sober second thought advised him to write 
a pretty note to Uncle Albert and tell him that he was 
always at his service. 

The fifth and last of old Albert Galusha's unsatis- 
factory young relatives was George Sinclair, an appe- 
tite disguised as a schoolboy, and Uncle Albert was not 
sorry when the head master wrote that in his opinion 
it would be most unwise to take George from school to 
dine with his uncle. If Mr. Galusha insisted, it could, 
of course, be arranged, but he hoped that Mr. Galusha 
would not insist. And Mr. Galusha did not insist. 

Four of these young people lived alone or with other 
young people who shared their views and their bills, 
and were so feverishly eager to help right the wrongs 
of the world or to snatch a larger ^hare of pleasure 
that they seldom remembered that they had ever had 
homes or belonged to families. Homes and families 
were regarded by them as shackles, and they much 
preferred the independence of a room and bath, meals 
at a cafeteria and their unhampered freedom. 

But old Uncle Albert was not satisfied, and so one 
day, early in February, he invited them to dinner. 
Uncle Albert may have believed with Dr. Darwin that 
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a man Is a fool who never tried an experiment in his 
life. 

"Underneath their tomfool notions they must have 
some decent instincts," he told himself. "After all 
they are Galushas, and if they won't live in a decent 
fashion for themselves perhaps they will do it for each 
other." 



II 

Uncle Albert looked around his table on the nig^t 
in early February and wondered if any man ever had 
a more hopeless group of young relatives. And the 
young relatives glanced down to the end of the table 
where Uncle Albert was enthroned and were positive 
that no young people ever had such a queer old great- 
uncle. 

Conversation was rather spasmodic and stilted, for 
certain subjects were banned under Uncle Albert's 
roof. Kitty could not so much as mention woman 
suffrage in her Uncle Albert's house. Bert was not 
allowed to speak of socialism. Sybil had to keep her 
views on art to herself, and if Vernon ventured to talk 
of music Uncle Albert would frown blackly and mutter 
xmpleasant things about loafers. And in these days 
when you have extracted politics, socialism, music and 
art from the conversation you have very little left but 
the weather. And a further check to careless chatter 
was the question which burned in each young relative's 
mind — what on earth — or the dickens — does Unde 
Albert want now? There was a question in Uncle 
Albert's bald head also, and it ran something like this: 
"What will the young fools" — fools was a favorite 
word with old Mr. Galusha — "say when they hear my 
plan?" 

They made the most of the weather as they jour- 
neyed from soup to ice cream, and fortunately the 
weather that February was worth talking about, crisp 
and cold and dear, but every one, host and guests, was 
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rather relieved when the move was made to the living 
room and coffee. All but Sybil and Bert, the socialist, 
took their coffee black, but Sybil had to have sugar, oh, 
a lot of sugar, and Bert wanted a lot of cream, facts 
which caused a little ripple of amused comment, and 
then Uncle Albert cleared his throat. 

''Ahem I'' he said. It was like a trumpet call to 
attention. "Ahem 1" 

They turned to him quickly. Far more than he 
wanted to tell did they want to hear. Kitty stole a 
glance at the watch on her wrist and thought that if he 
went right along with whatever he had to say she could 
drop in for a few moments at the school for voters 
which the league had opened in Little Europe, and 
which was Kitty's special pride. 

"You can't expect these women from every country 
in Europe to care very much about America unless they 
know something about America," she would say, and 
her eyes would shine blackly and her cheeks would 
flush pinkly, and whoever was listening to her would 
think how pretty she was and agree with her whether 
he meant to or not. 

"Ahem I" repeated Uncle Albert, somewhat at a loss 
what to say now that he had his young people, as queer 
a group as ever annoyed an old man, in front of him. 
He had taken the big armchair which once had been 
the property of William the Silent, but the great Hoi* 
lander must have filled it better than old Mr. Galusha 
did. There was room for two when Uncle Albert sat 
m it "I expect you have been wondering why I asked 
you to come here this evening," he began slowly. "You 
all know how much I disapprove of what you are 
doing. I can't think that it is a girl's place to make 
politicai speeches nor leave her home to cut her hair 
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and paint lamp shades. And I don't think a man 
should try to tear down what his ancestors spent their 
lives to build up. And I don't believe that men, real 
men, would waste good working days on playing a 
fiddle. You know how bad I think all that is, but what 
I regard as even worse, as a real menace to the country, 
is your effort to do away with homes. I read only 
yesterday that last year there were over a million 
weddings in the United States and from that number 
only seventy thousand — seventy thousand 1 — homes 
were established. That's a deplorable, a dangerous 
situation. We have got to have homes in which to 
raise families. Not one of you, not even Bert with 
his little children, lives in a home or wants to live in a 
home. You have a room somewhere, but you only use 
it to sleep in. Vernon, here, plays his 'cello," it 
sounded as if Vernon played the zany to hear Uncle 
Albert, "in the room where he sleeps. Such a disgust- 
ing thing to do I A studio, he calls it, with the bed 
masquerading as a couch. Bert puts his twins in a 
public nursery. God knows what substitute Kitty has 
in that suffrage settlement in Little Europe. If you 
had your way you would do away with the home alto- 
gether, although it is the foundation, the bulwark, of 
the country. All thinking men agree with me. But 
you don't think so. You want to be anywhere but in a 
home with its safe refining influence, its love and pro- 
tection. Your father was a fool, Sybil, to let you leave 
the home he made for you to come here and waste 
your time over art which means nothing to you but 
excitement and license. If you haven't wit enough to 
want a home for yourself, Bert, you owe your children 
one. What with school and college and the crazy ideas 
you have picked up, none of you has had much experi- 
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ence with a home since you were a child. I regard that 
as most unfortunate, a grave mistake. I cannot tell 
you how grieved and disappointed I have been at the 
manner in which you have entered upon your duties as 
men and women." Uncle Albert had never known 
diat in the days when Athens ruled the world her young 
men were required to take an oath to leave the city 
greater than they found it, but he felt that was what 
all young people should do, the young men and the 
young women, too, and he told his guests so. ''But 
you know all this, know it as well as I do. I have told 
you often enough. Now I am going to make one last 
effort to convince you that some old-fashioned common 
sense is as necessary to the world as all of your new- 
fangled theories. This hectic feverish life you lead is 
all wrong! You need a home, and I am determined 
that you shall have another chance to learn to love 
and appreciate one 1" 

He stopped for breath, and Kitty had to stuff her 
handkerchief into her mouth to keep from laughing. 
Really, Unde Albert was a scream with his archaic 
ideas. He should have lived a hundred years ago 
instead of in this progressive day when conditions 
change every twenty-four hours. She looked at Bert, 
who had withdrawn himself a little from the group and 
was frowning fiercely at Uncle Albert's latest purchase, 
a great jade Buddha, who refused to be intimidated by 
Bert's fierce frown and beamed benevolence and good 
will. Sybil turned an indignant pink when she was told 
what art meant to her, but she held her tongue. She 
had discovered long ago how useless it was to argue 
with Uncle Albert. It was much better to let him 
empty his mind and then do as you please. Vernon 
watched the flicker of the birch logs in the big fireplace 
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which once had adorned a Florentine palace and won- 
dered if a good dinner was worth such an harangue. 
Uncle Albert should hire a hall when he wanted to 
deliver a lecture on the dangers of the present and 
the glories of the past. 

"I have thought about this for some time," went on 
Uncle Albert, full of his noble determination, "for I 
feel that I owe a duty not only to my family but to my 
country. And if I can show you that you are wrong 
in this matter of a home perhaps you may see that you 
are wrong in other things. Just at present you are 
wild young rebels. You want to tear to pieces a world 
that it has taken thousands of years to bring near 
perfection " 

That was more than Kitty could hear and hold her 
tongue. **Perfectionl — ^With that awful warl" she 
interrupted indignantly. 

"And with tyranny and oppression everywhere!" 
Bert's eyes flashed. 

Uncle Albert frowned. He did not like to be inter- 
rupted, and these young people scarcely ever let a man 
finish a sentence, but perhaps he had said a word too 
much. He admitted it handsomely. They could take 
a lesson from him. "Well, maybe I shouldn't have 
said the world was perfect, but it is a very good world, 
too good to be blown up by red radicals or torn to 
pieces by impractical women. It at least represents a 
lot of conscientious endeavor on the part of thousands 
of honest right-thinking men. But I am not going to 
be diverted from what I was saying 1" He glared at 
them. "I have thought of this for some time, as I 
said. I've tried asking you to live like ladies and 
gentlemen, and you won't do it. I've tried bribing 
you, and it wasn't any use. Now" — ^he hesitated a 
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second, and they held their breath to hear what old 
Unde Albert was going to do now — "Now, I'm going 
to buy you I" 

"Why, Uncle Albert Galusha I" Kitty was pink to 
her ears. The idea 1 As if she were for sale. 

Uncle Albert went on to state the terms of his pur- 
chase as if he had never heard her indignant exclama- 
tion. 

"If you will all live here with me for a year and let 
me show you what a home can be, I shall give each of 
you a hundred thousand dollars." 

For sixty seconds there was an ominous silence. 
Then Bert's lip curled. 

"Do you call this a home?" And he looked around 
the big living room which really was more like a 
museum than it was like a home. 

"It's my home 1" snapped Uncle Albert. 

"I should love to. Uncle Albert," Kitty began hur- 
riedly, for she did not want any time wasted in argu- 
ment, that never got them anywhere. "But I have 
my work. I know you hate it, but you'd hate it worse 
to have me do it from your home." And she smiled at 
him to show that she bore him no malice for his hatred 
of her work. So long as she believed that she was 
entitled to her opinions she had to think that Uncle 
Albert had a right to his views. 

"And my 'cello 1" How could Vernon ever play any 
instrument under Uncle Albert's disapproving eyes? 

"Uncle Albert 1" Sybil's eyes sparkled, and she ran 
to take Uncle Albert's hand and squeeze it. What 
couldn't she do with a hundred thousand dollars 1 

Uncle Albert gave her back her fingers without 
squeezing them. He would rather interest Bert and 
Kitty in his plan than feather-headed Sybil, although 
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all of them had to be interested in it to have it succeed. 

"It is only for a year," he explained helpfully. 

"A year 1" cried Kitty. "A lifetime 1" 

"When you are as old as I am, Kitty," Uncle Albert 
spoke more gently, "you will learn that a year is a very 
small part of a man^s life." 

"I wonder," murmured Kitty, her head on one side, 
her red lips parted, as she regarded Uncle Albert and 
tried to imagine an age when a year would be consid* 
ered a small part of a life. Why, a year held three 
hundred and sixty-five complete days I 

"I don't approve at all of what you are doing," went 
on Uncle Albert unpleasantly. "I don't think Kitty 
and Sybil are doing women's work, what the Lord in- 
tended them to do. They seem ignorant of the mean- 
ing of the word gentlewomen. And I know that you 
boys are worse than wasting your time. And that 
brings me to another part of my plan. During the 
year you are to be with me you are to live like normal 
human beings. Wait a minute 1" as they burst into a 
chorus of indignant protest. "Wait until I tell you 
what I mean 1 Kitty and Sybil will do the things that 
young gentlewomen have always done, learn to be 
gracious hostesses and good home makers. They will 
go to a cooking school and study how to make a family 
happy and comfortable." 

"My word 1" exclaimed Kitty, her eyes saucer big as 
she stared at Uncle Albert. "I wonder if they willl" 

"And you boys," Uncle Albert went on cheerfully, 
"will go down town with me and learn what an honest 
day's work is, a Qdan's work." 

"I shan't work in any millionaire's office I" declared 
Bert, while Vernon protested that he had one profes- 
sion. Why should be learn another? 
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"Why won't you work in my office?" Uncle Albert 
bristled indignantly at Bert. His office was good 
enough for any man to work in. 

"If I should accept your crazy plan, which I shan't, 
not for a moment, I should go into your factory and 
learn where you steal all this luxury." Bert looked a": 
the jade and the porcelains and the rugs which glowed 
like spilled jewels, and he laughed. He was that rare 
creature, a socialist with an occasional sense of humor. 
"You couldn't shake my belief, Uncle Albert, but I bet 
I could make yours totter. It might be worth trying," 
he looked at Uncle Albert with speculative interest, 
"if I didn't have my job on the Beacon.'^ 

"A hundred thousand dollars for each of youl" 
Uncle Albert dangled it before them temptingly. 

"My work means more to me than a million dol- 
lars 1" Some of the indignation which colored Kitty's 
cheeks was in her voice. 

"Really, Uncle Albert," began Vernon with a snap 
in his black eyes and a snap in his voice, but Uncle 
Albert would not let him finish. Uncle Albert had 
invited them to hear him, not to listen to them. 

"This offer is made to you collectively, not indi- 
vidually," he explained again. "That means if Bert" 
— Bert snorted contemptuously — "and Syljil agree, 
their consent is useless unless Kitty and Vernon agree, 
too. We don't have to consider George. I shall bring 
him home from school without asking any questions. 
I consider a home far better for a boy than the best 
school in the country. So, Kitty, if you refuse, you give 
up your own chance of obtaining a fortune, and you 
rob your cousins of their chance. A hundred thousand 
dollars is quite a bit of money," he reminded them as 
they stared at him. "I should hate to rob any one of 
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it.'* He paid no attention to Bert's indignant exclama- 
tion and went on : "It is only for a year, a few months, l^: 
so that you may know what you are throwing away. \-^ 
At the end of the year if you find that you don't agree i 
with me that there are more important things in the \ 
world than reform and revolt and nonsense, you can \ 
each of you take your hundred thousand dollars and — 
throw it away so far as I am concerned. I have done "" 
my duty." 

They never said a word. Their thoughts were in a j^ 
turmoil. A hundred thousand dollars without any V~. 
string tied to it would buy a lot of reform and revolt ^ 
and nonsense. :- 

"This isn't to be any contest," continued Uncle Al- % 
bert, determined to make his proposition as clear as 
spring water. "It doesn't mean that the one who is 
most appreciative and helpful in the home will receive 
a large legacy when I die. I have arranged for all 
that. This house and its contents will be given to 
Waloo, to be known as the Galusha Museum. No, It's 
not restitution, Bert! It's a gift. I don't owe Waloo 
anything. My money will establish a home where the 
orphan children of Waloo will be brought up in the 
old-fashioned way with some respect for lawvand order 
and work. And I plan to use the place at Lake 
Kampeska as a vacation home for mothers with little 
children they want raised in the right way. I have it 
all arranged so that each of you will get a hundred 
thousand dollars and not a penny more. And you 
have to earn the hundred thousand. I agree with Bert 
that a large fortune cripples a young person. A hun- 
dred thousand will give you enough to show what you 
can do." 

"But my work," repeated Kitty, for her work — ^her 
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way, Uncle Albert called it — ^was the most important 
diing in the world to Kitty. "Even if I should con- 
sider your offer, which I couldn't, not for a moment, 
Uncle Albert, although it is dear of you to bother 
about us," she said politely, although she did not con- 
sider it dear at all — she considered it officious. "I 
really couldn't. I have a regular job with the League 
of Women Voters, you know. I couldn't give that 
up!" And she might as well have added that she 
wouldn't give it up to come and live in Uncle Albert's 
marble mansion, for that was what she meant and 
what Uncle Albert knew she meant. 

"Of course 1" exclaimed Bert, who had been so dis- 
gusted at this effort of capital to buy people, like cab- 
bages from a cart, that he had been incapable of 
speech. "We all have our workl" 

"That," remarked Uncle Albert with great delib- 

Ieration, "brings me to the last part of my plan. I 
have offered the League of Women Voters, Kitty, a 
dieck for ten thousand dollars to be used as the league 
pleases if it will dispense with your services for a 
year!" 

"Ten thousand dollars 1" repeated Kitty, who knew 
very well what ten thousand dollars would do for the 
league. 

"And I have offered the same sum to Bert's dis- 
reputable Beacon, although I never expected to give a 
penny to such a dangerous paper. I know your Beacon 
is hard up for funds, Bert. It can't afford to refuse 
ten thousand dollars. And the same sum will recom- 
pense Vernon's quartet for the loss of its 'cello. Sybil 
works for herself and doesn't need to be bought off." 

"The league would rather have my services than 
any amount of money 1" declared Kitty furiously. 
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"We shall sec." Uncle Albert spoke gently, and his 
faded eyes wandered from one of his young relatives 
to another. "Of course you can't realize what I am 
doing, upsetting all my well-ordered, quiet, decent life 
to save you from this loose freedom which is such a 
menace. It won't be any harder for you than it is for 
me, but I feel that something must be done. I want 
you to have another chance to see things as they really 
are, not as you, with your half-baked theories, think 
they are. And I'm willing to pay a big price to show 
you ; more than you are worth. I've made the offer to 
your league, Kitty. Its decision may help you to 
decide. And now that you have heard what I had to 
say shall we talk of something else? Perhaps you 
would like to see the latest addition to my state col- 
lection? A real Red River cart! You've seen them 
perhaps in parades, the two-wheeled carts which served 
as transports? Everything that went north or west of 
the Mississippi was carried in a Red River cart. Lord, 
the number of miles I've traveled in them, to trade 
with the Indians, to consult with Donald Smith of the 
Hudson Bay Company, to jack up the traders, put new 
heart in the settlers. There's history and romance in 
those old wheels, but I suppose you young people with 
your minds on automobiles and aeroplanes can't see 
anything but a clumsy, uncomfortable old cart." 

They could not even see the cart just then. Other 
pictures, horrible visions, filled their minds. 

"Uncle Albert," began Kitty stormily. 

Uncle Albert shook his head. "No, Kitty," he said 
firmly, for long, long ago he had learned that it seldom 
did a plan much good to argue over it after it was 
presented. "The matter is closed now. I have made 
my offer and you can take a week to consider it. But 
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I shall not argue nor explain. I have made it perfectly 
; clear, and you can decide for yourselves." 

"Oh, can wel" murmured Kitty rebelliously, for 
 how could she decide for herself when Uncle Albert 
had bribed the league ? 

"You will be a perfect thief, Kitty Forsythe, if you 
keep us from getting all that money I" Sybil exclaimed 
quickly. "A hundred thousand dollars 1 Just think of 
it! I'll never speak to you again if you don't tell 
Uncle Albert right now what a generous old dear 
heisl" 

"What do you think, Bert?" Kitty turned away 
from Sybil to question the cousin with whom she was 
most in sympathy. * 

"I think Uncle Albert is right, we are sold and 
bought," he told her bitterly. "You aren't worth ten 
thousand dollars to your league. Kit, and the Beacon 
would sell its whole staff for ten thousand. We might 
as well admit the truth. Uncle Albert has bought us, 
all right." 

"He hasn't bought me 1" insisted Kitty. "And the 
league does think I'm invaluable. Mrs. Bagehot said 
so this very day." 

"Invaluable doesn't mean that you are worth ten 
thousand dollars," Bert suggested. "That will be the 
acid test." 

"Aren't you coming, Kitty?" Uncle Albert called 
from the doorway. "I don't want you to talk to Bert 
now. I hope with all my heart you will consent 
to my little arrangement, my dear," he said in a really 
kind voice. "We shall have fine times together. Real 
home times among ourselves and parties for you girls. 
The boys will have an opportunity to meet the men 
who are trying to build up, not tear down. You shall 
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be like my own children, and if at the end of the year 
there should be any weddings " he beamed benevo- 
lently, for, in spite of the horrible statement he had 
read, weddings to Uncle Albert meant new homes 
established, 

"I shall never marry 1" declared Kitty. 

"We won't argue that now," soothed Uncle Albert. 
"Doesn't my plan sound at all pleasant to you?" he 
asked wistfully. 

"It sounds like jail I" Kitty drew a long breath. "I 
don't want to be a copy of you, Uncle Albert. I want 
to be myself, Kitty Forsythe. I'm sorry I can't accept 
your offer, but I can't! And you wouldn't be mean 
enough to rob the others because I can't. That would 
be beastly. But you see — ^you do see, don't you," 
coaxingly, "that I must keep my own individuality?" 

"I see that you are very selfish. But I don't want 
your answer to-night, Kitty. I don't want it until next 
week. And it must be all of you, not two or three. 
I take Patrick Henry's advice — United we will make 
this last effort. Divided it won't do. But I think you 
will join us," he prophesied with a smile. 

"I shan't 1" And it was then that Kitty Forsythe 
stamped her foot in its satin slipper. 



Ill 

Kitty Forsythe*s blue eyes popped wide open. So 
did her mouth, and she stared at Mrs. Bagehot as if 
she thought her two pink ears had lied to her. Surely 
Mrs. Bagehot had never said what Kitty's two pink 
ears told Kitty she had. 

"You think I should accept Uncle Albert's crazy 
idea?" Kitty could not believe that Mrs. Bagehot 
would mean anything so terrible. 

Mrs. Bagehot put her plump white hand on Kitty's 
shoulder. "My dear/' she said, and there was a firm 
note in her voice which made Kitty remember the 
Medes and Persians, and adamant, and other firm 
things. "Just think what it will mean to the league if 
you do. Ten thousand dollars I Do you know of any 
other way by which we could get half of ten thousand 
dollars ? And we do need money. We can't afford to 
keep your school for women voters open unless we get 
funds somewhere. And these rooms 1 They are hor- 
ribly expensive." She looked around the big sunny 
suite, the headquarters for the -Waloo League of 
Women Voters, and shook her head. "I used to won- 
der why men spent such huge sums in politics, but now 
I know. We shall miss you, my dear," she added 
affectionately. "You have done splendid work, but 
just now — Really, Kitty, the best work you can do 
for the league now is to accept Mr. Galusha's offer 
and let us have that ten thousand dollars." 

Kitty's face lost all of its pretty color, and her heart 
stopped beating when she was told in such very plain 
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terms that she was not as desirable to the league as 
ten thousand dollars. She swallowed a lump in her 
throat and tried to keep her voice steady as she said: 
"It doesn't seem quite fair, does it, that some one quite 
outside of your life can meddle with your affairs so 
that you must do what you hate ? I don't want a penny 
of Uncle Albert's old money 1 I just want to live my 
own life and do the work I love. And I've been so 
happy here 1 I don't see how I can give up my work 
and learn to sew and cookl" Her lip quivered pite- 
ously, and there were tears in her eyes as she looked 
pleadingly at Mrs. Bagehot in the hope that Mrs. 
Bagehot would relent and say of course Kitty was 
worth far more than any number of paltry dollars to 
any organization. 

But Mrs. Bagehot never showed one symptom of 
relenting. She took a couple of letters in her hand and 
looked at them instead of at Kitty's quivering lip and 
tear-filled eyes. 

"It is only for a year, not forever," she reminded 
Kitty with a reassuring pat on Kitty's ink-stained 
fingers. "At the end of twelve months you may come 
back. And you will have earned a hundred thousand 
dollars for yourself and ten thousand dollars for us. 
Not many girls have such an opportunity to earn a 
fortune by spending just twelve months. Really, I 
think your uncle is very generous. He is old-fashioned 
and conservative. He never wanted you to work for 
suffrage, I remember, and yet here he has joffered a 
suffrage organization a large sum and a suffrage 
worker a fortune if she will only retire from active 
work for a year. Just one year 1 Yes, I do think that 
old Mr. Galusha is very broad-minded and generous 
when you consider his prejudices." 
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"But I have to live in the Galusha house !" wailed 

Kitty, who could not see that Uncle Albert had been 

broad-minded and generous, although it was very plain 

\ to her that he was prejudiced, and that he wanted his 

own way bad enough to buy it. 

Mrs. Bagehot laughed. "Kitty, don't tell me it will 
[ be any hardship to exchange your dingy room at the 
setdement for a suite in the big Galusha mansion, for 
I shan't believe you." 

"And the people I have to live with I" moaned Kitty. 

Mrs. Bagehot stopped laughing to frown. '*I have 
always thought that you were more sensible than most 
girls, Kitty Forsythe," she said in her presidential 
voice, "but really I can't understand your attitude now. 
You should be grateful to your uncle instead of wail- 
ing over a few simple conditions. Everything in this 
world has to be paid for, and if you ask me I think the 
price you are asked to pay is very small for what you 
will get.'* 

Kitty shook her sleek black head, and her voice was 
as firm as her president's. "I don't see it that way at 
alll And I don't believe I ever will, not if you talk 
until doomsday 1" 

The unreasonableness of young women who will not 
take the word of an older and wiser person but insist 
on using their own judgment made Mrs. Bagehot sigh. 
"Then look at it this way, my dear," she suggested 
brightly. "Every cause has to have its sacrifices, its 
martyrs. Don't you care enough for the league to give 
it a year, one little year, out of your life?" 

Kitty's face flamed and her eyes blazed. "I want to 
give it all the years of my life 1" she cried passionately. 
"That is just the trouble. I don't want to rob the 
league of twelve months' faithful service 1" 
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"You wouldn't rob it if you were the means of add- 
ing ten thousand dollars to the treasury. That's a lot 
of money, Kitty Forsythe 1 It would mean keeping on 
with the school in Little Europe, taking these rooms 
for another year instead of moving into smaller quar- 
ters. We could do more field work. We must do 
more field work, organize the women on the farms as 
well as in the small towns if we are going to fight the 
Non-Partisans. We can't do it without money. Is 
there any other way by which you could give us ten 
thousand dollars?" she asked frankly. 

The color in Kitty's face stung at such a very plain 
question. Kitty could not have furnished ten thousand 
cents at that particular moment, and Mrs. Bagehot 
knew it. 

"It may sound brutal," went on Mrs. Bagehot with 
a firm determination to show Kitty the situation as it 
really was, "but if you can give us this money and 
won't do it, you are just the same as taking ten thou- 
sand dollars from us." 

"Mrs. Bagehot 1" Kitty lifted her head high and 
stared at her president with indignant, angry eyes. 

"We shall miss youl" Mrs. Bagehot's voice grew 
soft and purring, for there was no use in pounding on 
a nail when it had been driven home. "You have been 
one of our splendid, enthusiastic workers. And next 
year when you come back to us you will be more enthu- 
siastic," she promised. 

Kitty interrupted her. Kitty's eyes were like two 
coals, a red spot burned in each cheek, and her voice 
shook as she tried to speak with a dignity which would 
scorch Mrs. Bagehot and make her realize what a 
shameful thing she was doing. 
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"Then I am to understand that you care more for 
money than you do for me and my work?" 

Mrs. Bagehot shrugged her shoulders. ' Why would 
the child take the affair so seriously and make it so 
personal? Of course money was of more value. It 
was easy to obtain workers, but the finance committee 
had been at its wits' end to find money. If Kitty was 
not so selfishly blind she would see that. Kitty knew 
very well how hampered the league was by its empty 
treasury. But there was nothing to be gained by beat- 
ing about the bush and so she answered Kitty quite 
honestly. 

"Yes, my dear, I do. Just at present, any way. I 
should be glad to loan every woman in the league to 
Mr. Galusha at ten thousand dollars apiece 1" 

It did not ease the ache in Kitty's heart and the stab 
to her pride to hear that there was no one in the league 
who was worth ten thousand dollars to it. She drew 
a deep breath which was almost a sob before she threw 
back her head and looked down at her president. The 
flame had died out of her eyes and in its place was a 
cold contempt which Mrs. Bagehot wisely refused to 
see. 

"All right." There was a skim of ice over Kitty's 
voice. "You have the privilege of choosing your 
workers. Uncle Albert said you would take the money, 
but I didn't believe him. I thought that there were 
some things which were worth more than money, loy- 
alty and — and " Her voice broke and she had 

to stop and swallow hard before she could exclaim 
hotly, "I shan't bother you any morel" She turned 
and walked to the door, head up, shoulders back, like 
a soldier. 

"Kitty 1" Mrs. Bagehot sprang to her feet and put 
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out a detaining hand, but when Kitty refused to see it 
she shook her head and weuit back to her desk. Per- 
haps it was hard on the child, but truth was so often 
hard. And money was scarce. This was a crucial 
time. Ten thousand dollars might mean saving the 
state from the radicals. The condition Mr. Galusha 
had tied to his gift made it impossible to let Kitty 
continue her work, but she could come back to the 
league in a year. The league must do its best to make 
Kitty think that she was a heroine and a martyr. But 
how could the league make Kitty think anything if 
Kitty would not listen to it? Mrs. Bagehot frowned. 

Angry tears were in Kitty's eyes, angry color in 
her cheeks, and angry thoughts in her head as she went 
hurriedly away from the big office building which 
housed the league. She was so angry, so indignant, 
and so hurt that she was perfectly oblivious to every 
one and every thing until she ran into a tall, slim, you.ig 
man in very smart winter raiment who smiled radi- 
antly when he felt the impact of her small self and 
saw who she was. 

"Well, well I" he exclaimed, reaching for Kitty's 
right hand which hung at her side and which he shook 
heartily. "Welcome to our city I This is sure one big 
piece of all wool luck I" 

"Hello, Arthur I" gulped Kitty, and she turned her 
face away from him until she could change its expres- 
sion. She did not want all Waloo to see what an idiot 
tshe had been. 

A blind man on a galloping horse could have known 
there was something wrong, and it was much more 
simple for two-eyed Arthur Parkyn to see that Kitty 
was in trouble. His face changed its expression, too. 
It lost its eager welcome and became anxious. 
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"I say, Kitty, what's the trouble?" And he put his 
hand on her arm. 

Kitty gulped again. "I've just been told that the 
league doesn't want me any longer. I've — I've been 
thrown out I" She flung back her head and tried to 
laugh scornfully at the big office building and its tenant, 
the League of Women Voters. 

"No !" Arthur tried to look sympathetic and indig- 
nant, and he did very well considering how glad he was 
that the league had thrown Kitty out. Arthur was not 
in favor of girls in politics. Politics might be all very 
veil for fat, gray-headed old women, but in his estima- 
tion a League of Women Voters was no place at all 
for pretty, black-haired, blue-eyed girls of twenty-two. 

"You don't mean " he began in amazed surprise 

that anything so desirable should have happened. "I 
$ay, Kitty, what do you mean?" He might as well 
have the story straight. 

She answered him with a question which only tangled 
the tale for him. "Do you think a prejudiced, selfish, 
dictatorial old man has any right to interfere with 
you?" she demanded fiercely. "A tyrannical old man 
who means absolutely nothing to you? Has he any 
right to bribe and buy until you can't do what you want 
to do?" 

That sounded entirely too abstract to Arthur. He 
wanted the concrete. "What do you mean, Kitty? 
Put it in words of one syllable so a fellow with a 
limited amount of gray stuff can understand." 

She shrugged her shoulders impatiently, but she did 
her best to explain how despicably old Uncle Albert 
Galusha had interfered with her work and meddled 
with her life and how Mrs. Bagehot had declared that 
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the league would be very glad to exchange Kitty for 
ten thousand dollars. 

**I thought she would refuse Uncle Albert's offer 
with scorn!" exclaimed Kitty, who could not under- 
stand why Mrs. Bagehot had been so lacking in scorn. 

"Well, rU be darned !" murmured Arthur when the 
whole hideous scheme was made clear to him. "Pretty 
clever of old Mr. Galusha, I'll say. No wonder he is 
a multi, if that is the way his old bean works. I'll bet 
Bert's Beacon sells him, too. And Vern's old quartet 1 
Ten thousand dollars will look like a million to it 
And Sybil Molyneaux! Old Mr. Galusha will get a 
complete family or I'm a goat! He's a wonder!" 

"He's a selfish old tyrant!" corrected Kitty with 
subdued fury. 

"Well, he never did like your job," excused Arthur, 
who understood perfectly why old Albert Galusha had 
disapproved of women in politics. 

"You defend him because you agree with him I" 
accused Kitty. 

Arthur flushed as if he were ashamed of sharing 
Uncle Albert Galusha's old-fashioned ideas, but he 
admitted that he did share them. 

"I do. Ypu can call me a remnant of the dark ages 
if you choose, but I don't approve of politics for 
women. I wish to thunder you didn't believe in them, 
either. If you didn't we would have been married 
months ago and your old Uncle Albert would have to 
leave you out of his happy family." 

Kitty looked up quickly, speculatively. Would 
marriage leave her out of this horrible plan of Uncle 
Albert's? "I wonder," she began. "If I thought that 
I'd marry you to-day, Arthur Parkyn ! But no, it's too 
late. And anyway I never would marry a man who 
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didn't share my honest convictions. I couldn't be 
happy nor make him happy if we disagreed on the big 
vital questions. But we've gone over that a thousand 
times and there isn't anything to be gained by going 
over it again now when I'm so furious that I don't 
know what I'm talking about. I'm in such a rage at 
Mrs. Bagehot and the league that I'm almost ready 
to go back on all that means progress. When the 
women who stand at the head of the progressive move- 
ment tell you with their own lips that you aren't worth 
anything to the cause you'd like to give your life to, 
why — ^why it almost makes you think that you were 
mistaken in the bigness of the cause !" 

There they were back where they had started. 
Arthur sighed and tried to be properly sympathetic. 

"It's a rotten shame! But you know, Kitty dear, 
I've always told you that women were that way — 
litde and catty. They can't get on the outside and 
look at things in the big, impersonal way — the way 
men do. That's why I'm against them in active poli- 
tics. You see now that I'm right and it hurts. Of course 
it hurts. , Perhaps now you'll agree with me and 

then " He stopped and nodded to her with a 

world of meaning as he squeezed her hand. 

She shook her head. Arthur Parkyn and his wish 
to marry her were an old story, while this plan of 
Uncle Albert's was new and dastardly. **I never 

should have believed that Mrs. Bagehot " Her 

lips quivered. '*I feel that the world I thought was so 
safe and stable and jolly is turned upside down and 
whizzing through space. I don't know what to cling 
to. If I ever do feel as you say, I may marry you, 
but I'm too hurt and angry to think of marrying any 
one now. Why, I've done wonderful work with the 
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foreign women in Litde Europe I" she told him wi 
rising indignation. ^'IVe taught them all they knc 
of America. And Mrs. Bagehot had promised th 
I should go up on the Iron Range this winter ai 
organize the Slavic and Bohemian women up thei 
She said I was a flame then, and now, now she war 
to extinguish me !" She laughed bitterly. **I suppo 
she thinks Til give the league a big part of that hu 
dred thousand when I get it, but I shan^t. I shai 
give it a penny 1 All it will get will be the ten the 
sand Uncle Albert gives it for turning me out I" Si 
bit her lip to keep the tears in her eyes. 

Arthur sighed, too, but not because Kitty had be< 
turned out of the league. For a brief moment he hs 
hoped that Mrs. Bagehot had made Kitty so furio 
that she would throw away all of her radical vie^ 
and consent to marry him at once. He had met Kit 
at a dinner dance at the Country Club to which si 
had gone because Martha Farnsworth refused to jo 
her committee unless she did. Kitty and Arthur hi 
danced together all evening. It was a distinct sho< 
to Arthur to hear later that the girl who had been 
fluff of thistledown in his arms and who had steppe 
into his impressionable heart was one of Mrs. Hi^g 
hot's flying squadron. And Kitty had been stunn( 
to learn that the man whose step suited her so perfect 
was opposed to women in politics. She had not su 
posed diat there was a man under thirty who was \ 
archaic, and Arthur Parkyn was considerably und 
thirty. 

"It's so stupid to object to women in politics," si 
told him scornfully when they stopped dancing t 
argue. 

**It's so indecent to do anj^hing else," he had r 
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torted, looking straight into her eyes. ''I never saw 
eyes change color as yours do," he added irrelevantly. 
"They were blue and now they are black — ^like velvet." 

She moved impatiently. "Fortunately it doesn't 
matter what you think, for we have suffrage, and stupid 
men like you can't take it from us." 

"That's a great pity I" he returned coolly. **Did 
you hear what I said about your eyes?" 
i Indeed it was a pity, he thought, when Kitty told 
' him she did not care a picayune what he thought of 
her eyes, and she did not care much more than a 
picayune what he thought of her opinions, for the 
views of a man of his avowedly old-fashioned ideas 
would not be worth even a picayune. Arthur 
looked at her sadly and wondered if perhaps he ex- 
I plained just how a man, an intelligent man, really felt 
about girls she would see how wrong she was. And 
Kitty thought how shameful it was that a man who 
was so up-to-date in his clothes should be so out-of- 
date in his views. Perhaps if she talked to him 

And they had talked, morning, noon and night, at other 
dinner dances, at theaters, at lectures, at church, on 
the avenue, the river; in fact, \\ .erever young people 
went Kitty Forsythe and Arthur Parkyn argued the 
questions on which they disagreed. 

"I don't see how I can care for him," Kitty would 
tell Kitty Forsj^he. "He isn't a bit my type. I don't 
approve of anything he says or thinks and yet I do 
like him better than any man I know. He's so 
funny I" 

"It's fascination! that's what it is!" Arthur would 
tell Arthur Parkyn. "It can't be love — the right kind 
of love. I couldn't really love a girl with such ad- 
vanced views." 
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But he found that he could, and Kitty was afraid 
that she could, but Kitty would not marry him. 

"Not until you think as I do about women," she 
said very, very firmly. "It would mean unhappiness 
and worse. I couldn't keep still on what means so 
much to me. And you couldn't keep still either, and 
we would argue and wrangle until we grew to hate 
each other. When I marry I mean to marry for keeps. 
I don't care much for this trial stuff. And it wouldn't 
be for keeps with a man who disagrees with me as 
you do. No, I like you a lot, but I couldn't think of 
marrying you. I don't think I shall marry any one 
for years and years. I have too many things to do." 

Arthur remembered all this as he walked up the 
avenue with Kitty and was told again all about her 
talk with Mrs. Bagehot. Surely Kitty would not remain 
faithful to a cause which would sell her? And perhaps 
after she had been with old Mr. Galusha in the quiet, 
gentle influence of a home and surrounded by a happy 
family she might think as he did. It was so long 
since Kitty had had a real home and a family that she 
did not know what she was talking about when she 
called them shackles. She would learn. Uncle Albert 
Galusha was going to teach her. A little feeling of 
hope buoyed him up. But he did not tell Kitty of his 
hope. Time, he thought, will show her how faithful 
and appreciative and loving and right I am, and the 
contrast between her ungrateful league will show up 
her old feminists. She can't help but see it my way 
when she has been with old Mr. Galusha for a while. 
I'll just lie low and keep still. 

So instead -of following the old argument he went 
back to Uncle Albert and his plan which Kitty called 
perfectly ridiculous and awful. 
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"Old Mr. Galusha must believe in himself. A 
hundred thousand dollars is quite a bit of money/' he 
suggested, and she looked at him oddly and imagined 
that he regarded her with unusual interest. She had 
never thought that Arthur Parkyn was mercenary. 

"Oh, money!" as if money were the dust beneath 
their feet, worth nothing, absolutely nothing at all. 
"IVe done very well without money for twenty-two 
years, and I could get along very well without it for 
the rest of my life. Perhaps I shall refuse Uncle 
Albert's hundred thousand at the end of the year. 
What do you suppose he would say?" For the first 
time that afternoon she laughed heartily as she thought 
of Uncle Albert's surprise and then her face sobered. 
"What do you suppose the league would say if I should 
refuse to consider the plan at all? But I'm not petty 
enough to do that, to rob the league and Bert and 
Vem and Syb and George. I've got to think of them 
as well as of myself." 

"Oh, well, a year isn't forever I" He sounded like 
Mrs. Bagehot. 

"A year is twelve months," she insisted. "And a 
lot can happen in twelve months. Uncle Albert hopes 
that Syb and I will be married." She scornfully ex- 
plained one thing which might happen. "He wants 
us to have homes of our own. I suppose he thinks 
if we are shut up with Bert and Vern we'll fall in love 
with them. It's as plain as the nose on your face. 
He is furious because we are independent and free 
and he thinks if we fall in love with Bert and Vern 
we'll give up our freedom and our independence for 
a home. Home I" She had only hot contempt for 
the word. 

Arthur stopped suddenly to stare at her. "By 
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George !" he exclaimed. "By George 1 1 never thought 

of that r 

"You can think of it now, for it's exactly what a 
man like Uncle Albert would plan. But you needn't 
worry. That is one reason I am glad that I am so 
fond of you even if we are as far apart as the poles m 
our opinions. I can't very well fall in love with one 
of Uncle Albert's friends if I'm so fond of you, can I?" 

"I hope not!" he exclaimed from the very bottom 
of his heart. "If I thought you could — If I thought 
you would, you shouldn't go ! Not one step I" 

Kitty laughed at him. "Oh, yes, I should," she 
told him quickly. "The League of Women Voters 
needs money. Oh, Arthur!" she exclaimed with a 
complete change of voice and face, "isn't this a horrid 
old world? Something is always bobbing up to make 
you do what you don't want to do. If Uncle Albert 
had left me alone I might have thought of him in a 
kindly way, but as it is — as it is, Arthur Parkyn, I 
just hate him for imagining for a moment that a year 
in his — ^his stultifying old home with his made-to-order 
family will make me anything but what I am— a work- 
ing woman and a feminist !" 

"And engaged to me!" Arthur added a plank to 
her platform. 

"Not exactly engaged, Arthur," she corrected. 
"You know I couldn't be engaged to you unless I were 
going to marry you. We just have a sort of under- 
standing that if the day ever comes when we think 
alike we might be engaged." 

"It's the same as an engagement," insisted Arthur. 

"Something the same," she admitted slowly. 

"And whether your old Uncle Albert likes it or not 
I'm coming to see you." 
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"Sure you are!" agreed Kitty, and suddenly her 
eyes twinkled. "We are to be in a home, you know. 
All our friends are to come to see us." She burst 
into a gale of laughter as if there was something very 
humorous in the thought of the home she was to be in 
and the friends who were coming to see her. "Ohl 
won't Uncle Albert wish he were dead before this 
year is over?" she asked Arthur, and she laughed 
again. 



IV 

Uncle Albert received the members of his new 
family with hearty cordiality. He was going to have 
his own way, and it was easy for him to be cordial. 

Kitty Forsythe was the first to arrive, Kitty always 
did disagreeable things as soon as possible and then 
they were over. And as a visit to old Uncle Albert 
Galusha was about as disagreeable a thing as she could 
imagine, far, far worse than a visit to the dentist, she 
wanted it over just as soon as possible. 

She turned up her nose at the big marble mansion 
when she dismissed her taxi and faced the door. ^1 
shan't be influenced by you nor by anything that is in 
you," she told the gleaming facade defiantly, and the 
facade seemed to wink at her from all its shining win- 
dows and tell her that it did not blame her at all, that 
it felt exactly as she did about the home of which it 
had to be a part. 

It was not the butler's fault that Kitty would have 
to be served by him for a year, so she answered his 
greeting with a smile which made him smile as much 
as a butler can smile and feel more comfortable about 
this strange idea of old Mr. Galusha of which he was 
not sure that he approved. No, Kitty kept all of her 
scorn for the beautiful, spacious hall and for her 
Uncle Albert, who came from the library with an 
eager greeting. 

"Well, Kitty," he said as he took her hand, "I am 
glad to see you. I hope, my dear, that we are going 
to be very happy in our home." 
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"Hope," remarked Kitty carelessly, "is an easy 
thing to do. Am I the first of your guests ?" 

"The first member of the family," corrected Uncle 
Albert quickly. "There will be no guests, my dear, 
just the members of what I trust and pray will be a 
happy family." 

Kitty looked at him curiously. Did he honestly 
think that his experiment would produce a happy 
family? If it did he would prove himself the greatest 
manufacturer of families that ever was, she decided, 
as she followed him into the library with its portraits 
of great men, its crackling fire of birch logs, its walls 
lined with books which made a fascinating mosaic of 
reds and browns and blues and greens in the flickering 
firelight. It was a very pleasant room, and if one had 
nothing to do one might be very happy there, Kitty 
thought, as she listened to Uncle Albert. But she could 
never be happy in it, she had too much to do. 

"I have been very fortunate in securing a lady to 
preside over our home," Uncle Albert was saying with 
a beaming smile. 

"Help I" murmured Kitty to herself. "A chaperon 
at my age I What next?" But she looked politely 
at Uncle Albert and let him tell his story in his own 
way. 

"A home without a sweet, refined woman at the 
head of it is not a home, at least it is not my idea of 
a home," Uncle Albert went on quite happily. There 
was no doubt that Uncle Albert was pleased 
with himself and what he had done. "And I was 
rather at a loss to know where to find just the right 
person. Then I thought of Sue Ellsworth. I don't 
suppose you remember her?" He looked at Kitty 
as if he hoped that she would remember Sue EUs- 
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worth, but so far as she knew Kitty had never heard 
of Sue Ellsworth, so how could she say she had. It 
would be foolish to begin by telling Uncle Albert 
tarradiddles. Uncle Albert was disappointed, but he 
went cheerily on: "Your mother would remember 
her, I am sure. She is my cousin and quite a litde 
younger than I am. She was a sweet, pretty, well-bred 
girl, thoroughly trained in all the old home arts and 
graces, and she grew into a wonderful woman, refined 
and gentle and considerate. I haven't seen her for 
twenty years, I suppose, for she stayed in the old home 
in Manitou. When I found I was going to have a 
family," he smiled at Kitty, who was trying nobly 
not to let him see how bored she was by his tale, "I 
thought Sue could help me choose a lady to be at the 
head of our home. I wrote to her and told her that I 
wanted a married lady, a widow, and that I had abso- 
lute confidence in her judgment. Her letter surprised 
me, for she wrote that she would like to come herself 
and that even if I insisted on a widow she could still 
fill the requirement, as she had lost her husband. I 
never heard that she was married but, as I said, I 
hadn't seen her for twenty years. She must have 
married a cousin, for her name is still Ellsworth. I 
was delighted, for I feel that I can trust you and Sybil 
to her. Her influence will be splendid, for she was 
brought up in the good old-fashioned way. I wanted 
her to be here to welcome you so that you would at 
once feel her motherly interest. First impressions are 
so important, and I always think a cordial welcome is 
such a necessary feature of a home. But Sue took a 
later train than I planned, and has just arrived. She 
went to her room, but you will meet her at dinner. I 
expect you would like to go to your room, too. I 
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hope it will please you. Mrs. Merrill, the house- 
keeper, and I gave a great deal of thought to it." 

Uncle Albert seemed full of hope that afternoon, 
and he moved fussily about, anxious to have Kitty 
pleased with the arrangements he had made for her. 
He took her himself up the broad marble stairway to 
the rooms which were to be hers for a year. They were 
very charming rooms, as charming as a girl could 
wish. Sitting room and bedroom were in ivory and 
rose with roses clambering over the chintz cushions 
and hangings. Kitty felt rather out of place in her 
shabby blue serge as she followed Uncle Albert while 
he showed her the mirror-lined dressing room and the 
white-tiled bathroom. The suite was such a contrast 
to the dingy room at the settlement that Kitty could 
not believe that it was to be hers, although Uncle 
Albert was saying that it was and that he hoped she 
would be happy and contented in it, and if there was 
anything she would like changed she was to tell him 
at once. He knew girls were rather particular about 
their rooms. There was no doubt that he had tried 
his best to please her. He was so much like a fussy, 
anxious parent that Kitty laughed a bit tremulously 
and even kissed his wrinkled cheek and told him the 
rooms were lovely. She had never imagined having 
such lovely rooms, not even in her wildest dreams. 

"I hope it's homelike," Uncle Albert murmured, 
when he had stopped blushing at Kitty's impulsive kiss, 
and Kitty giggled to think how far from like her home 
it was. **You know, Kitty," went on Uncle Albert 
earnestly, "I want you to be like other girls and have 
a good time ! Go to parties and have a couple of 
beaux and a good time like other girls," he repeated, 
as if he thought that perhaps she might not have un- 
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derstood him the first time he told her what he wanted 
her to have. 

An impish smile flickered in Kitty's eyes. "like 
other girls,'* she said slowly, and it sounded as if she 
were trying hard to understand what Uncle Albert 
meant. **Do you mean like Muriel Abercrombie?" 
she asked, and the corners of her mouth tilted up. 

**Exactly," beamed Uncle Albert. Really, Kitty 
was proving wax in his hands, and he had been afraid 
that she would be adamant. Muriel Abercrombie was 
the only daughter of John Abercrombie, president of 
the Waloo National Bank, the Waloo Y. M, C. A., 
and the Waloo Symphony Orchestra Association. 
Muriel Abercrombie would be exactly the girl for 
Kitty to take as a model. Uncle Albert knew nothing 
about Muriel Abercrombie, but he did know John 
Abercrombie and he knew Mrs. Abercrombie, who 
was one of the Colonial Dames, and they impressed 
him as a people who would stand no nonsense from 
a chit of a girl, so he smiled, well pleased with Kitty's 
suggestion. "If you follow Muriel Abercrombie's 
example I shall be satisfied," he promised. 

The impish smile flickered around Kitty's lips as 
well as her eyes when she was given her pattern, but 
it was only honest to warn Uncle Albert. ** Very well," 
she said with gratifying dutifulness. "You think you 
are going to do a lot for me. Uncle Albert, and so 
perhaps I should do something for you, but you must 
have been warned in your copybook days that it is best 
to let sleeping dogs sleep." 

Uncle Albert drew a deep breath of relief when 
he heard her accept his pattern, and he smiled in 
rather a superior, confident manner. "That is not 
what I wish to do, my dear," he said. *«I want to 
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waken the sleeping dogs of true womanliness and 
manliness in my young people." 

"Be careful that you don't rouse a fighting collie or 
a snapping bull instead of a little Pekingese," advised 
Kitty quite soberly. "It isn't always easy to quiet a 
collie or a bulldog after they have been roused. They 
bark, you know, and bite." 

Uncle Albert shook his head knowingly. The 
sleeping dogs he planned to waken would be very 
proper dogs which would only bark when they were 
told to bark and which would never think of biting. 
And then he went away with another hope that Kitty 
would be happy as a member of his family. 

Kitty stood at the door and watched him walk down 
the hall. He looked very small and forlorn and old 
in his beautiful big house. All at once Kitty realized 
what this plan would mean to Uncle Albert; how it 
would disturb and inconvenience him. Uncle Albert 
had deliberately surrendered his home to barbarians. 
Its peace and quiet would be torn to ribbons. And 
Uncle Albert had deliberately planned to have his 
peace and quiet destroyed. Really, Uncle Albert was 
made of the same stuff as martyrs. There was no 
ordinary roadside dust in Uncle Albert, Kitty decided, 
as she shut the door and swung around to survey her 
pretty suite again. 

"The very lap of luxury," she thought with a touch 
of awe that she should be perched so comfortably in 
luxury's lap. 

She walked to the window to see what she could 
see. The suite was in the corner and these windows 
looked toward the river. Kitty had a wonderful view 
of the Mississippi as it wound, a frozen ribbon, 
through the valley. The house was perched on a high 
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dcrstood him the first time he told her what he wanted 
her fo have. 

An impish smile flickered in Kitty's eyes. "Like 
other girls," she said slowly, and it sounded as if she 
were trying hard to understand what Uncle Albert 
meant. "Do you mean like Muriel Abercrombic?' 
she asked, and the corners of her mouth tilted up. 

"Exactly," beamed Uncle Albert. Really, Kitty 
was proving wax in his hands, and he had been afraid 
that she would be adamant. Muriel Abercrombic was 
the only daughter of John Abercrombic, president of 
the Waloo National Bank, the Waloo Y. M. C. A., 
and the Waloo Symphony Orchestra Associatioo. 
Muriel Abercrombic would be exactly the girl for 
Kitty to take as a model. Uncle Albert knew nothing 
about Muriel Abercrombic, but he did know John 
Abercrombic and he knew Mrs. Abercrombic, who 
was one of the Colonial Dames, and they Impressed 
him as a people who would stand no nonsense from 
a chit of a girl, so he smiled, well pleased with Kitty's 
suggestion. "If you follow Muriel Abercrombie's 
example I shall be satisfied," he promised. 

The impish smile flickered around Kitty's lips as 
well as her eyes when she was given her pattern, but 
it was only honest to warn Uncle Albert, "Very well," 
she said with gratifying dutifulness. "You think you 
are going to do a lot for me. Uncle Albert, and so 
perhaps I should do something for you, but you must 
have been warned in your copybook days that it is best 
to let sleeping dogs sleep." 

Uncle Albert drew a deep breath of relte] 
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bank, and beyond the river were low hills, purple 
shadowed in the February dusk. 

"My wordl" murmured Kitty Forsythe feeling 
humbled and impressed. "IVe been so busy that I 
haven't had time to see how beautiful the world is. 
You will have to be on your guard, young woman, or 
you will get an appetite for all this. I suppose that 
is what Uncle Albert counted on. The old tyrant I" 
She scowled, and then she laughed. ^'Funny old thingi 
with his belief in the family and the home* I do 
wonder how his experiment will turn out.'* 

She heard the sound of wheels on the driveway 
which circled the house and went to the other window 
to look down. A taxi had stopped before the door, 
and Vernon Maughan, with his 'cello in its green baize 
overcoat, stepped out. When he had dismissed the 
taxi he walked over to the balustrade which kept Uncle 
Albert's house from sliding down hill and looked ofi 
over the valley. Kitty watched him. 

"What wiir Uncle Albert say when he sees that 
'cello?" she thought. "Your quartet sold you just 
as my league sold me. Selfish old things I I hope both 
of them lose the checks Uncle Albert sends them. But 
they won't, they are too well organized. We never 
had a chance to prove that we don't care for this sort 
of thing, that what we want is just our work and our 
independence." Kitty would have agreed with that 
other feminist. Lady Hester Stanhope, who exclaimed 
generously : "Provided I have my own way the world 
may have its and welcome." 

A gay laugh drew Kitty's eyes from Vernon as he 
looked over the river back to the porte-cochere where 
a second taxi had just brought Sybil Molyneauxl Sybil 
wore a smart new suit of soft wistaria duvetyn which 
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suited her blond beauty perfectly, and she had beautiful 
new furs of gray squirrel. Her rosy little face turned 
to the chauffeur with a sharp protest 

"It can't be all that I" Kitty heard her quite plainly 
through the slightly raised window. "That's robbery I 
Just because you drove me here you needn't think that 
I am as rich as old Mr. Galusha I" 

Vernon swung around, and when he saw Sybil he 
walked toward her. 

"What's the trouble, Syb?" he asked, and when 
Sybil had told him what awful thieves taxi men were 
and how she had eiq)ected Uncle Albert to send for 
her — didn't a host always meet his guests? — and a 
lot more which Kitty did not hear, he paid the 
chauffeur and went with Sybil into the house. 

Kitty's nose tilted. "What a grafter Syb is I" she 
thought with disgust. "She's the type of girl I detest, 
using her sex to get taxis and meals for nothing. I 
should think Vem would see through her, even if he 
does play the 'cello. That was pretty raw. She has 
spent every penny she could put her fingers on for 
dotfaes. Oh, there are Bert and the twins I He must 
be perfectly furious to find himself here. But his 
paper was as selfish as my league. What loves the 
twins are I Poor little mites 1 Will you see their 
dotfaes 1 They need the helping hand of our sweet, 
refined gentlewoman, Mrs. Susan Ellsworth. Oh, 
dear, I wish it were over I I wish Mrs. Bagehot was 
shut up in this house. I don't care if there is a bath 
attached to my room instead of across the hall. I 
hate itl I hate it I I hate it I" 

She spent so much time hating Unde Albert's ex- 
periment and watching the sunset, which really was 
wonderful, that she never would have thought of 
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dinner if a smiling maid had not knocked at her door 
to ask if she could help her. Kitty stared at the maid 

**My word!" she thought, with an inward giggle. 
'*A personal maidl I suppose the boys have a valetl" 
And she giggled outwardly as she pictured Bert, the 
socialist, with a man to wait on him. ''No, thank 
you," she told Nora so prettily, that Nora went down- 
stairs and announced to her associates that one of the 
new family at least was all right. "I would rather 
manage for myself to-night. I dare say before long 
I shall be helpless enough to be glad of your help." 

When she turned away from the door she faced a 
mirror and frowned at the laughing face she saw in 
it. **Kitty Forsythe," she said to it sternly, "your 
Uncle Albert is determined to make a helpless parasite 
out of a self-supporting, independent feminist. It is 
up to you to foil him." 

But even if it was late she stole a moment to tele- 
phone to Arthur. 

**You will be glad to know I have a comfortable 
cell!" She chuckled, when she heard his cheerful 
**Hello" from the other end of the wire. "Honesdy, 
Arthur, if it wasn't so serious it would be furuiy. I'm 
not sure but it is funny even if it is serious. I really 
feel sorry for Uncle Albert. I suppose he means 
well. I have almost made up my mind, Arthur 
Parkyn, to be a little decent to him 1" 

"Good for you, old dear!" Arthur evidently 
thought that she should be quite decent Vs her old Uncle 
Albert. "Of course he means welll I'm glad you 
see it that way. I hope his experiment is a big suc- 
cess 1" 

"I might have known that you would be on his 
sidel" exclaimed Kitty, who wanted to be told that 
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she was very noble and wonderful to be a little decent 
to Uncle Albert It was like taking bubbles from 
champagne — perhaps I mean ginger ale — ^to be told it 
was only what she should do. She hung up the re- 
ceiver and pushed the telephone back behind the 
ruffled pink taffeta skirts of the French doll which took 
care of it. How little Arthur understood. 

Kitty was usually rather careless with her toilet, 
doing her pretty hair any way and putting on her 
clothes with more haste than distinction, but now she 
lingered over each step. Every appointment was so 
luxurious, so dainty, that it was a pleasure to loiter. 
When at last she slipped into her frock of black satin 
she looked curiously in the many mirrors of her dress- 
ing room and was surprised to see how different they 
told her she looked than her shabby old looking-glass 
at the settlement had ever told her. 

"Of course it is the mirror," she decided, and she 
smiled at it. But it was not the mirror. It had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with Kitty's more finished ap- 
pearance. 

If she had been the first member of Uncle Albert's 
family to come home she was the last to join the group 
in the living room. Even tardy Sybil was down in a 
smart gown of green satin. Vernon wore a dinner 
coat, but Bert, the socialist, had refused to don gar- 
ments which might emphasize class consciousness, and 
he had not changed his every-day blue serge, although 
with it he wore a very puzzled frown. George, the 
schoolboy, neatly scrubbed and brushed and with a 
clean collar around his rebellious neck, was walking 
around fingering the most precious articles, until 
Uncle Albert could bear it no longer and told him for 
heaven's sake to sit down and be still until they could 
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have their dinner. Uncle Albert looked smaller than 
ever in a dinner coat, and he stood on the rug before 
the fire as if he did not know what to do with a family 
now that he had one. Uncle Albert had never been 
at a loss to know what to do with a Ming vase or a 
Boule cabinet, but he certainly was puzzled as to what 
to do with a family. 

Kitty watched them from the doorway for a mo- 
ment, and she laughed softly at Uncle Albert's family 
and Uncle Albert's home and even at Uncle Albert 
himself. How ridiculous it all was 1 And how ghasdy 
that money could give a man the power to uproot half 
a dozen people and transplant them to soil they hated 
and in which they knew they could never grow. Bert 
was right. The plutocrats did abuse their power. It 
would be odd if this experiment of old Uncle Albert's 
would make an anarchist of her. 

Uncle Albert's roaming, restless eye saw her, and 
he called fretfully for her to come in. 

"We are waiting for Mrs. Ellsworth," he said, 
pulling out his watch again, an operation the watch 
must have been used to, for Uncle Albert had pulled 
it out a hundred times that day. "I can't for the life 
of me see why women can't be as punctual as menl 
I told Sue we would have dinner at half-past seven and 
here it is a quarter oi eight. Oh, there she is 1" 

Kitty swung around quickly. And she almost 
laughed again when she saw her chaperon. Nothing 
less formidable than Mrs. Susan Ellsworth of Manitou 
had ever been made. She was pleasantly plump and 
short and she had piled her gray hair on the top of her 
head and wore ridiculous high-heeled shoes to make 
you think she was as tall as you were. Her round face 
was almost as smooth as Sybil's, and her brown eyes 
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were apologetic as she glanced around the room. 
Uncle Albert was perfectly right. She was sweet and 
refined, but still Kitty laughed, for she had an odd feel- 
ing that it was she who would chaperon Mrs. Ells- 
worth. Mrs. Ellsworth would never be able to 
chaperon her or Sybil. Whyl the little creature 
couldn't say boo to a goose. 

"Weill" grunted Uncle Albert with a sad lack of 
the courtesy which he demanded from his family. 
"You're down at last. I thought I told you seven- 
thirty. Never mind excuses but just come in and meet 
the family. That is Kitty Forsythe beside you." 
, Mrs. Ellsworth peered up at Kitty Forsythe. 

"My dearl" she held out both of her soft white 
hands, "I am so glad to know you. I never met your 
mother, but I loved your grandmother. How strange 
that Albert should have brought us together. I want 
you to like me." She spoke wistfully, which surely 
was no way for a chaperon to speak. 

"I'm going to love you, Mrs. Ellsworth!" Kitty 
spoke with sweet impulsiveness, for she was touched 
by the wist fulness in the brown eyes and in the soft, 
gentle voice. 

"If I am going to preside over this happy family 
I am not going to be called Mrs. Ellsworth. I should 
like you to call me" — she hesitated as she stood hold- 
ing Kitty's hand, and she turned her back to Uncle 
Albert before she added shyly — "Aunt Susanne 1" 

Uncle Albert snorted. "Susanne! Your name is 
Susan. They can call you Aunt Sue 1" 

"Susanne 1" insisted Mrs. Ellsworth, and her brown 
eyes snapped in a way which made Kitty change her 
opinion. Perhaps she could say boo to a goose if she 
could contradict Uncle Albert to his face. 
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derstood him the first time he told her what he wanted 
her to have. 

An impish smile flickered in Kitty's eyes. "Like 
other girls," she said slowly, and it sounded as if she 
were trying hard to understand what Uncle Albert 
meant. "Do you mean like Muriel Abercrombie ?" 
she asked, and the corners of her mouth tilted up. 

"Exactly," beamed Uncle Albert. Really, Kitty 
was proving wax in his hands, and he had been afraid 
that she would be adamant. Muriel Abercrombie was 
the only daughter of John Abercrombie, president of 
the Waloo National Bank, the Waloo Y. M. C. A., 
and the Waloo Symphony Orchestra Association. 
Muriel Abercrombie would be exactly the girl for 
Kitty to take as a model. Uncle Albert knew nothing 
about Muriel Abercrombie, but he did know John 
Abercrombie and he knew Mrs. Abercrombie, who 
was one of the Colonial Dames, and they impressed 
him as a people who would stand no nonsense from 
a chit of a girl, so he smiled, well pleased with Kitty's 
suggestion. "If you follow Muriel Abercrombie's 
example I shall be satisfied," he promised. 

The impish smile flickered around Kitty's lips as 
well as her eyes when she was given her pattern, but 
it was only honest to warn Uncle Albert. "Very well," 
she said with gratifying dutifulness. "You think you 
are going to do a lot for me. Uncle Albert, and so 
perhaps I should do something for you, but you must 
have been warned in your copybook days that it is best 
to let sleeping dogs sleep." 

Uncle Albert drew a deep breath of relief when 
he heard her accept his pattern, and he smiled in 
rather a superior, confident manner. "That is not 
what I wish to do, my dear," he said. "I want to 
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waken the sleeping dogs of true womanliness and 
manliness in my young people." 

"Be careful that you don't rouse a fighting collie or 
a snapping bull instead of a little Pekingese," advised 
Kitty quite soberly. "It isn't always easy to quiet a 
collie or a bulldog after they have been roused. They 
bark, you know, and bite." 

Uncle Albert shook his head knowingly. The 
sleeping dogs he planned to waken would be very 
proper dogs which would only bark when they were 
told to bark and which would never think of biting. 
And then he went away with another hope that Kitty 
would be happy as a member of his family. 

Kitty stood at the door and watched him walk down 
the hall. He looked very small and forlorn and old 
in his beautiful big house. All at once Kitty realized 
what this plan would mean to Uncle Albert; how it 
would disturb and inconvenience him. Uncle Albert 
had deliberately surrendered his home to barbarians. 
Its peace and quiet would be torn to ribbons. And 
Uncle Albert had deliberately planned to have his 
peace and quiet destroyed. Really, Uncle Albert was 
made of the same stuff as martyrs. There was no 
ordinary roadside dust in Uncle Albert, Kitty decided, 
as she shut the door and swung around to survey her 
pretty suite again. 

"The very lap of luxury," she thought with a touch 
of awe that she should be perched so comfortably in 
luxury's lap. 

She walked to the window to see what she could 
see. The suite was in the corner and these windows 
looked toward the river. Kitty had a wonderful view 
of the Mississippi as it wound, a frozen ribbon, 
through the valley. The house was perched on a high 
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bank, and beyond the river were low hills, purple 
shadowed in the February dusk. 

"My wordl" murmured Kitty Forsythc feeling 
humbled and impressed. "I've been so busy that I 
haven't had time to see how beautiful the world is. 
You will have to be on your guard, young woman, or 
you will get an appetite for all this. I suppose that 
is what Uncle Albert counted on. The old tyrant 1" 
She scowled, and then she laughed. "Funny old thing 1 
with his belief in the family and the home. I do 
wonder how his experiment wiU turn out." 

She heard the sound of wheels on the driveway ^ 
which circled the house and went to the other window 
to look down. A taxi had stopped before the door, ' 
and Vernon Maughan, with his 'cello in its green baize 
overcoat, stepped out. When he had dismissed the • 
taxi he walked over to the balustrade which kept Uncle 
Albert's house from sliding down hill and looked oS '- 
over the valley. Kitty watched him. 

"What will Uncle Albert say when he sees that - 
'cello?" she thought. "Your quartet sold you just; 
as my league sold me. Selfish old things I I hope both ^- 
of them lose the checks Uncle Albert sends them. But • 
they won't, they are too well organized. We never i'^^ 
had a chance to prove that we don't care for this sort '^ 
of thing, that what we want is just our work and our ^ 
independence." Kitty would have agreed with that: 
other feminist. Lady Hester Stanhope, who exclaimed T-. 
generously: "Provided I have my own way the world 't 
may have its and welcome." '-'C 

A gay laugh drew Kitty's eyes from Vernon as hfi-t: 
looked over the river back to the porte-cochere where ; 3 
a second taxi had just brought Sybil Molyneauxl Sybil jfe 
wore a smart new suit of soft wistaria duvetyn whidtTi^ 
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lited her blond beauty perfectly, and she had beautiful 
;w furs of gray squirrel. Her rosy little face turned 
I the chauffeur with a sharp protest. 
"It can't be all that I" Kitty heard her quite plainly 
trough the slightly raised window. "That's robbery I 
ist because you drove me here you needn't think that 
am as rich as old Mr. Galusha 1" 
Vernon swung around, and when he saw Sybil he 
alked toward her. 

"What's the trouble, Syb?" he asked, and when 
^bil had told him what awful thieves taxi men were 
id how she had expected Uncle Albert to send for 
IT — didn't a host always meet his guests? — and a 
t more which Kitty did not hear, he paid the 
lauffeur and went with Sybil into the house. 
Kitty's nose tilted. "What a grafter Syb is 1" she 
ought with disgust. "She's the type of girl I detest, 
ling her sex to get taxis and meals for nothing. I 
lould think Vern would see through her, even if he 
>es play the 'cello. That was pretty raw. She has 
)ent every penny she could put her fingers on for 
odies. Oh, there are Bert and the twins I He must 
I perfectly furious to find himself here. But his 
iper was as selfish as my league. What loves the 
nns are I Poor little mites 1 Will you see their 
othesi They need the helping hand of our sweet, 
^fined gentlewoman, Mrs. Susan Ellsworth. Oh, 
!ar, I wish it were over 1 I wish Mrs. Bagehot was 
iut up in this house. I don't care if there is a bath 
tached to my room instead of across the hall. I 
itc it I I hate it 1 I hate it 1" 
She spent so much time hating Uncle Albert's ex- 
^riment and watching the sunset, which really was 
mderful, that she never would have thought of 
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dinner if a smiling maid had not knocked at her door 
to ask if she could help her. Kitty stared at the maid. 

"My wordl" she thought, with an inward giggle. 
"A personal maidl I suppose the boys have a valet 1" 
And she giggled outwardly as she pictured Bert, the 
socialist, with a man to wait on him. **No, thank 
you," she told Nora so prettily, that Nora went down- 
stairs and announced to her associates that one of the 
new family at least was all right. "I would rather 
manage for myself to-night. I dare say before long 
I shall be helpless enough to be glad of your help." 

When she turned away from the door she faced a 
mirror and frowned at the laughing face she saw in 
it. "Kitty Forsythe," she said to it sternly, "your 
Uncle Albert is determined to make a helpless parasite 
out of a self-supporting, independent feminist. It is 
up to you to foil him." 

But even if it was late she stole a moment to tele- 
phone to Arthur. 

"You will be glad to know I have a comfortable 
celll" She chuckled, when she heard his cheerful 
"Hello" from the other end of the wire. "Honesdy, 
Arthur, if it wasn't so serious it would be funny. Fm 
not sure but it is funny even if it is serious. I really 
feel sorry for Uncle Albert. I suppose he means 
well. I have almost made up my mind, Arthur 
Parkyn, to be a little decent to him 1" 

"Good for you, old dearl" Arthur evidently 
thought that she should be quite decent to her old Uncle 
Albert. "Of course he means welll I'm glad you 
see it that way. I hope his experiment is a big suc- 
cess 1" 

"I might have known that you would be on his 
side I" exclaimed Kitty, who wanted to be told that 
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she was very noble and wonderful to be a litde decent 
to Uncle Albert. It was like taking bubbles from 
champagne — ^perhaps I mean ginger ale — to be told it 
was only what she should do. She hung up the re- 
ceiver and pushed the telephone back behind the 
ruffled pink taffeta skirts of the French doll which took 
care of it. How litde Arthur understood. 

Kitty was usually rather careless with her toilet, 
doing her pretty hair any way and putting on her 
clothes with more haste than distinction, but now she 
lingered over each step. Every appointment was so 
luxurious, so dainty, that it was a pleasure to loiter. 
When at last she slipped into her frock of black satin 
she looked curiously in the many mirrors of her dress- 
ing room and was surprised to see how different they 
told her she looked than her shabby old looking-glass 
at the setdement had ever told her. 

"Of course it is the mirror," she decided, and she 
smiled at it. But it was not the mirror. It had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with Kitty's more finished ap- 
pearance. 

If she had been the first member of Uncle Albert's 
family to come home she was the last to join the group 
in the living room. Even tardy Sybil was down in a 
smart gown of green satin. Vernon wore a dinner 
coat, but Bert, the socialist, had refused to don gar- 
ments which might emphasize class consciousness, and 
he had not changed his every-day blue serge, although 
with it he wore a very puzzled frown. George, the 
schoolboy, neatly scrubbed and brushed and with a 
dean collar around his rebellious neck, was walking 
around fingering the most precious articles, until 
Uncle Albert could bear it no longer and told him for 
heaven's sake to sit down and be still until they could 
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have their dinner. Uncle Albert looked smaller than 
ever in a dinner coat, and he stood on the rug before 
the fire as if he did not know what to do with a family 
now that he had one. Uncle Albert had never been 
at a loss to know what to do with a Ming vase or a 
Boule cabinet, but he certainly was puzzled as to what 
to do with a family. 

Kitty watched them from the doorway for a mo- 
ment, and she laughed softly at Uncle Albert's family 
and Uncle Albert's home and even at Uncle Albert 
himself. How ridiculous it all was ! And how ghasdy 
that money could give a man the power to uproot half 
a dozen people and transplant them to soil they hated 
and in which they knew they could never grow. Bert 
was right. The plutocrats did abuse their power. It 
would be odd if this experiment of old Uncle Albert's 
would make an anarchist of her. 

Uncle Albert's roaming, restless eye saw her, and 
he called fretfully for her to come in. 

"We are waiting for Mrs. Ellsworth," he said, 
pulling out his watch again, an operation the watch 
must have been used to, for Uncle Albert had pulled 
it out a hundred times that day. **I can't for the life 
of me see why women can't be as punctual as men! 
I told Sue we would have dinner at half-past seven and 
here it is a quarter of eight. Oh, there she is I" 

Kitty swung around quickly. And she almost 
laughed again when she saw her chaperon. Nothing 
less formidable than Mrs. Susan Ellsworth of Manitou 
had ever been made. She was pleasantly plump and 
short and she had piled her gray hair on the top of her 
head and wore ridiculous high-heeled shoes to make 
you think she was as tall as you were. Her round face 
was almost as smooth as Sybil's, and her brown eyes 
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Jtxt apologetic as she glanced around the room. 
Jnde Albert was perfectly right. She was sweet and 
efined^ but still Kitty laughed, for she had an odd f eel- 
ig that it was she who would chaperon Mrs. Ells- 
worth. Mrs. Ellsworth would never be able to 
baperon her or Sybil. Why I the little creature 
^uldn't say boo to a goose. 

"Well I" grunted Uncle Albert with a sad lack of 
le courtesy which he demanded from his family. 
You're down at last. I thought I told you seven- 
lirty. Never mind excuses but just come in and meet 
le family. That is Kitty Forsythe beside you." 

Mrs. Ellsworth peered up at Kitty Forsythe. 

"My dearl" she held out both of her soft white 
ands, "I am so glad to know you. I never met your 
iother, but I loved your grandmother. How strange 
lat Albert should have brought us together. I want 
ou to like me." She spoke wistfully, which surely 
-as no way for a chaperon to speak. 

"I'm going to love you, Mrs. Ellsworth!" Kitty 
poke with sweet impulsiveness, for she was touched 
•y the wistfulness in the brown eyes and in the soft, 
;ende voice. 

"If I am going to preside over this happy family 
'. am not going to be called Mrs. Ellsworth. I should 
ike you to call me" — she hesitated as she stood hold- 
ng Kitty's hand, and she turned her back to Uncle 
Ubert before she added shyly — "Aunt Susanne I" 

Uncle Albert snorted. "Susanne 1 Your name is 
losan. They can call you Aunt Sue 1" 

"Susanne !" insisted Mrs. Ellsworth, and her brown 
yes snapped in a way which made Kitty change her 
pinion. Perhaps she could say boo to a goose if she 
3uld contradict Uncle Albert to his face. 
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Kitty laughed softly. It was such fun to see Uncle 
Albert defied by the sweet, gentle, refined woman he 
had put at the head of his home. 

'^Susan is such a staid, sensible name," explained 
Mrs. Ellsworth. "I've been called Sue all my life. 
I should like a change. And Susanne — Susanne — 



n 



Uncle Albert snorted again and would not let her 
tell them what Susanne meant to her because he in- 
terrupted her sharply. '*I suppose your husband 
called you Susanne?" If her husband had, he sup- 
posed that he would have to let his young people, but 
he considered it a most unsuitable name for a woman 
as old as Sue Ellsworth. 

A flush which was red enough to sting stained Aunt 
Susanne's cheeks, and she dropped her eyes, but she 
never told Uncle Albert whether the name held dear 
associations for her or not. Indeed, she could say 
nothing. Kitty flashed an indignant glance at her 
uncle and slipped an arm around Aunt Susanne's small 
waist. 

"I shall love to call you Aunt Susanne. It is a dear 
name 1" And she looked at Uncle Albert as if to tell 
him that she stood beside her chaperon, and he could 
make what he pleased of their defiance. 

Uncle Albert snorted for the third time. "H-ml" 
was all he said. "If you have made up your mind to 
that you might come and meet the rest of these young 
people. Sue I" He brought the name out clear and 
loud. He would never call Sue Ellsworth Susanne. 
The idea I Her name was Susan. It always had been 
Susan. Susanne 1 H-ml "They all belong to our 
family." 



As he looked around his table and saw his family, 
Uncle Albert felt as if a cold wave were blowing 
against his spine. For the first time since he had 
conceived his plan for the regeneration of his young 
people he was afraid of it. But here was his family, 
and what on earth was he going to do with it? He 
turned to Aunt Susanne for help. 

But Aunt Susanne was beaming at the young people 
who separated her from Uncle Albert. There was no 
cold wind blowing on her as she looked around the 
big, paneled room with its wonderful furnishings and 
at Hoskins, the butler, and the black and white maid, 
who was assisting him, and at the table with Its hand- 
some china and silver and crystal. She drew a deep 
breath. 

"I feel like the old woman in the Mother Goose 
rhyme," she confided to Bert, who sat at her right. 
"I cannot believe that it is I sitting here with all of you 
dear young people. And with Albert, too," she added 
quickly so that Uncle Albert would not feel slighted. 
"It is too amazing to be true. I am almost sixty years 
old and nothing half as pleasant as this ever happened 
to me before I" 

Uncle Albert looked at her quickly from under his 
shaggy Tvhite eyebrows. He was not exactly sure that 
ie was satisfied with the chaperon he had chosen. 
Susanne I The very ideal Sue Ellsworth had sur- 
)rised him, and it was barely possible that she might 
lisappoint him also. 
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''Don't you call your marriage half as pleasant as 
this?" he asked with more bluntness than tact. "I've 
never been married myself, but if I had been I hope 
I should have looked upon it as half as pleasant as 
this." 

A painful flush stabbed Aunt Susanne's cheeks again 
and there was a strange expression, almost a fright- 
ened look in her face, and when she spoke her voice 
quivered as if inside she was a quaking jelly. 

"Yes, yes, of course I A wedding is always a 
pleasant event," was all she could say. 

Kitty felt sorry for her and flew to the rescue. 
Trouble always made Kitty as soft-hearted as success 
made her hard-hearted. "It isn't an event any more," 
she exclaimed. "It's only an incident." 

"Humph I" snorted Uncle Albert in disgust. "If 
that's the case what do you young rebels regard as 
an event?" He really wanted to know, and he waited 
impatiently for one of them to tell him. 

"I'd like some more soup," remarked young 
George, who had been attending strictly to the busi- 
ness which had brought him to the table and had only 
taken a recess because his plate was empty. 

Uncle Albert shot a quick glance at the youthful 
appetite and waved his hand to Hoskins as he repeated 
his question. '"What do you rebels regard as an 
event?" Rebels promised to be a word as popular 
in Uncle Albert's vocabulary as fools. 

"Workl" exclaimed Bert, the socialist, who had 
been sitting as if he were on a silence strike. He shot 
the word out like a bomb and it made Uncle Albert, 
who thought he knew something of the way Bert's 
fellow socialists regarded work, snort derisively. 

Aunt Susanne exclaimed "My dear I" and looked 
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at him in mild astonishment. It was the young people, 
at least it was Kitty and Vernon, who exclaimed: 
"Hear 1 Hear 1" If Sybil had been seventy years old 
and an autocrat like Uncle Albert she would have 
joined in his snort, for work was not an event to Sybil ; 
but as she was only nineteen and spoiled and selfish 
she sni£Fed. 

"That is very interesting I" Aunt Susanne looked 
at Bert over as well as through her gold-framed 
glasses. "You know I've lived in a small town all 
my life, and I don't feel that I know very much about 
the real world, the world where things are done. I 
am afraid I am very old-fashioned but I should like 
to learn to be new-fashioned I" She made the sugges- 
tion timidly, perhaps they might think she was too 
hopelessly old-fashioned ever to be new-fashioned. 
"I want to learn all about these great movements which 
are changing the world. Would you believe it, my 
dear," she turned to Kitty, "there was not a single 
suffragist in all Manitou. And the only socialist I 
ever met was a tramp who stopped to ask for a needle 
and thread and a bit of soap. He said he had as 
much right to be clean as I had. He told me a little 
about socialism, but I want to know more. It sounded 
wonderful as he explained it!" She drew a long 
breath. "I suppose there are thousands of socialists 
in Waloo, just thousands of them I" 

Uncle Albert almost jumped from his chair. He 
^red at Aunt Susanne. There was no doubt but 
she would disappoint him if she talked of socialism. 
Where in all Manitou, a little town of two thousand 
men, women and children, had she heard of socialism? 
He had expected her to be as conservative as he was, 
but he had never thought of the influence of the 
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printed word, and he had forgotten how monotonous ;, 
life in a small town can be for a lonely woman who has  
more imagination than money. Bert was not stricken 
dumb. He laughed for the first time since he had 
entered Uncle Albert's home, and after a stunned 
second the others laughed with him. Even if they lost 
a hundred thousand dollars each by laughing they just 
had to laugh. The situation was too laughable. 

'*Yes," Bert joyfully answered Aunt Susanne's 
timid question as soon as he had finished his laugh, 
^'I should say there were many thousand socialists in 
Waloo." 

"May I have some more roast beef and potatoes?" 
asked the young appetite called George. "That is, 
if there are any more," he added politely. 

Uncle Albert turned to him and spoke more fiercely 
than he would have spoken if his irritation had not 
been so great: "Didn't they give you anything to eat 
at that school of yours?" 

George looked up from the replenished plate which 
Hoskins put before him. "Sure they did I We had 
fine chowl" 

Aunt Susanne hastened with the oil to pour it on 
what she vaguely sensed were troubled waters. 
"George is at the age when he is always hungry," she 
said with a kindly smile for George. "I expect you 
have forgotten what it is to be a boy, Albert." And 
then she smiled at Bert and returned to the subject 
which interested her more than George's appetite or 
Uncle Albert's poor memory. "Perhaps you can tell 
me all about this socialism? I get so confused when 
I read the papers, although I have taken the Beacon 
for two years. And I want to attend some political 
meetings for women. Now that we have the vote it 
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is so important that we should use it right. Don't 
you agree with me, Albert?" And her smile passed to 
Uncle Albert as if to include him in this delightful 
conversation. ''I suppose the ^rls know all about it." 
She looked at Sybil and then at Kitty. "Perhaps you 
will go with me, Kitty?" 

Uncle Albert gasped and gurgled before he could 
find his voice. **No, Kitty can't 1" he said in some- 
thing of a roar, so much of a ronr that George crossed 
his knife and fork on his empty plate and stared at 
him. "And Bert can't talk to you about socialism. 
Those subjects are forbidden in my home 1" 

"Why, Albert 1" Aunt Susanne was surprised. "I 
thought all progressive people were interested in pro- 
gressive ideas. You surprise me 1" She regarded him 
%' curiously, as if he disappointed as well as surprised 
her, before she shook her head as if it would be im- 
possible to understand a man who was not interested 
in progressive ideas. "But you can have no objection 
if we talk about music," she went on with a little acid 
in her words. "We never heard any that was worth 
talking about in Manitou. I hope you won't mind 
taking your old aunt to a Symphony concert, Vernon ?" 
She turned to the romantic 'cellist as quickly as a mag- 
netic needle turns to the North Pole. "Or what is that 
other musical organization I read so much about in 
the Gazette, — ^yes, the Waloo String Quartet?" 

Vernon choked before he could answer. "I should 
be glad to take you, Aunt Susanne," he said fervently, 
"but I can't go myself." 

"I never said you couldn't go to a Symphony con- 
cert!" declared Uncle Albert, who was growing rather 
purple in the face and very fiery in the eyes. 

"I don't like salad," remarked George as Hoskins 
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would have placed a portion of mayonnaise crow 
aspic before him. "It's a waste of room," he explai 
so that they would know why he did not care 
salad. 

"Don't you want these children even to hear musi 
Aunt Susanne was astonished. "Why, Albert Galus 
What nonsense 1 Music is one of the most softer 
and refining influences in the world. I don't unc 
stand?" It was plain to all of them that she did 
understand. 

"I'll explain after dinner," mumbled Uncle All 
in a disgust too deep for words. "We need not 
cuss suffrage or socialism or music nowl" If Sue J 
the sweet womanly tact he had credited her with sui 
she could see that he never wished to discuss th 
subjects. 

"What shall we talk about?" Aunt Susanne put 
question rather hopelessly. She realized that she ki 
nothing of what interested the younger generati 
but she wanted to show these young people that 
was in sympathy with them and interested in tl 
interests. Uncle Albert's stern voice robbed her of 
conversational topics and left her speechless. 

Uncle Albert frowned impatiently. "You mi 
say something about the advantage it would be i 
girl knew something of housekeeping and home m 
ing," he growled.' 

She raised the eyebrows which Nature had penci 
as finely as Art had brushed Sybil's. "Do you m 
cooking and sewing and washing, Albert? I thou 
electric machines had done away with all that, i 
don't you have delicatessens and — what is it? — cj 
terias in Waloo? Why, even in Manitou we h 
stopped baking our own bread. It is so much chea 
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and surer to buy it at the bakery. Of course men in 
^ your position, Albert, can maintain an establishment 
like this, but for ordinary people — I am sure that I 
read that housework and homes would have to be re- 
organized now that so much household machinery 
has been invented, and that women would have to find 
their work outside of the home." 

"Susan Ellsworth — " began Uncle Albert and 
stopped, choked by a rush of words to his tongue. 
But he could not utter one of them to save his soul. 
He could only stare at Susan Ellsworth and feel that 
he had never been so bitterly disappointed in a woman 
in his life. 

"Fd like some more ice cream, please," remarked 
George pleasantly. "And cake, too. I think I'll take 
two pieces. They're so little," he said, when Hoskins 
offered him the cake. 

Uncle Albert pushed back his chair. He could not sit 
there and listen to any more such confounded nonsense. 
He felt as if there was a conspiracy against him. But 
before he could do more than push back his chair and 
gjare at his family in quite a head-of-a-family way 
there was a rush of small feet in the hall and two little 
nigfatgowned figure appeared on the threshold. 

"Daddy," whimpered a feminine voice, "I was 
afraid I I was awful afraid!" 

"It's such a nawful big house," explained a mascu- 
line voice with a brave attempt to explain the feminine 
fear. "Me an' Sister aren't used to so much room." 

"Twins I" Bert pushed back his chair and rose. 

"Oh, the pretty dears 1" cried Aunt Susanne. Surely 
Uncle Albert would not growl or frown if she admired 
the tousle-headed, rosy-cheeked babies. "But they'll 
catch cold. Come here, sweetheart I" She held out 
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her hand to Sister, but Sister ran to climb up her 
father. After one look at her round, smiling face 
Brother threw his arms around her. 

"Careful, Bud," warned his father, for Aunt 
Susanne might not be used to the roughness of a small 
boy. 

"Bud?" Uncle Albert repeated the name qucstion- 
ingly. 

"I call them Brother and Sister so that they will 
always remember that they are the brother and sister 
of the world," Bert told him defiantly. 

"H-ml" Uncle Albert did not say much but he 
looked volumes. He was just as defiant as Bert. 
"What are their other names? Albert!" He seemed 
pleased to hear that there was an Albert Galusha the 
Third. "And Mary? Good, sensible names. We'll 
call them Albert and Mary!" he said firmly. 

Bud looked up. "I shan't come if you do!" he 
declared in his shrill little voice. "I shan't come 'less 
you call Bud!" 

"An' I'm Sis!" Sis's round rosy face looked at 
Uncle Albert, and she all but stuck out her tongue at 
him. "My name's Sis 1" she told Uncle Albert a second 
time, right to his face. 

Kitty giggled. She could not help it, but she did not 
blame Uncle Albert when he glared at her. 

"Of course, if you older people are going to support 
the children in their disobedience I can't expect to be 
obeyed," he said stiffly. 

"I'm sorry," Kitty told him penitently. "I didn't 
mean to laugh." 

"My name's Bud!" repeated Bud, and he made a 
chant of the phrase and gave it in a singsong voice: 
"My name is Bud — Bud — Bud. My name is Bud." 
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"My name is Sis I" Sis took the chant and turned 
it into a duet. "My name is Sis — Sis — Sis 1" 

"That wiU do 1" When Uncle Albert spoke like 
that men ran to do his bidding and now even Bud and 
Sis brought their duet to an abrupt close. 

"My name is BudT' insisted Bud, and his lips 
quivered. 

"And my name is Sis I" whimpered the small woman 
insisting on the last word. 

It was Aunt Susanne who extricated Uncle Albert 
from the pit he had dug for himself. "When I was 
a little girl," she began in the time-honored way, and 
Bud twisted around to see where this new voice came 
from. He reached up and patted her cheek. 

"I like you," he interrupted. "You have such a 
nice soft face." 

"And I like you." She kissed his cheek. "But you 
shouldn't run down here in your nightie. Where is 
your nurse ?" 

"We ran away from her," Bud confided in a loud 
whisper and with a glance out of the corner of his 
eye at Uncle Albert. "We'd rather not have a nurse. 
We like to do as we please." 

Uncle Albert's stern face had softened as he 
watched Aunt Susanne with her arms about the little 
tousle-headed boy and as he looked at the little girl 
dinging to her father, her face scarlet, her eyes big 
with excitement, but as Bud told what he liked to do 
Uncle Albert grunted again. 

"You can't do as you please," he said bluntly. 
"Nobody can I" 

Bud looked at Uncle Albert and tossed his head. 
He was not a bit afraid of Uncle Albert even if Uncle 
Albert did frown and grunt. "I can I" he insisted 
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sturdily. *'I'm a man^ and I can do as I please. Men 
are strong an* brave," he explained. 

^*So is ladies," insisted his sister. ^Xadies is strong 
now, too, an' they can do as they please like mens. 
What's that?" Her small finger pointed to Sybil's 
plate. 

"Guess!" Sybil took a spoon from the table and 
offered Sis a taste of the contents of her plate. 

Sister's tongue just touched the dainty. "Ice 
cream 1" she cried in a joyous whoop. "Please, I'd 
like some right away?" And she looked, as she should 
have looked, at the head of the table, at Aunt Susanne. 

"I'll take some more, too, if there isn't anything 
else to do," offered George, who had finished his 
second portion and was almost bored to death. 

"Do you think they should eat ice cream now?" 
But Aunt Susanne nodded to Hoskins, whose eyes were 
popping from his head. Never so long as Hoskins 
had served Uncle Albert had dinner been interrupted 
by twins in blue flannelette nightgowns. 

"It is always time for ice cream, isn't it, twinnies?" 
asked Kitty. 

"Whose birthday is it?" demanded Bud. "Or is it 
Christmas again ? We never have ice cream only on 
birthdays and Christmas and Sundays." His eyes 
roamed from one face to another as if in search of the 
owner of the birthday. "And we have it in cones. It 
saves dishes. Haven't you any ice-cream cones?" he 
asked Hoskins as the butler placed a plate before him. 
"Some day I expect everybody'U have ice-cream 
cones," he said in a very grown-up manner as he 
seized his spoon. 

"When do you suppose that day will be?" asked 
Vernon idly. 
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Bud knew, small as he was. He cocked his head on 
one side and looked at Vernon seriously. 

"When there isn't any rich men nor any poor men 
but everybody will have enough," he said in his sweet, 
dear voice. "My daddy told me when it would 
be." 

That was too much, far too much, for Uncle Albert, 
and he rose to his feet. "My Godfrey I" he exclaimed 
as he glared at Bert. 

"Is he swearing?" asked Sis, pausing in the pleasant 
task of putting ice cream into her red mouth. 

But Uncle Albert had recovered the voice which 
he feared he had lost forever. "So you even teach 
your babies anarchy I" he shouted. 

"You don't need to tSach people," Kitty told him 
quickly. "These things are in the air. I was never 
tau^t the things I believe in. I just felt them. You 
can't fight against the age. Uncle Albert. You can 
go with it and be a part of it, or you can go against 
it and be beaten to pieces, but you can't fight against 
it and do anything." 

Uncle Albert never heard her. He was looking at 
Bert with a curious expression on his face, as if he 
were stunned and startled, not frightened perhaps, 
but very much startled. 

"Corrupt your own children I" he mumbled, and he 
tramped out of the room, his disgust too great for 
words. 

"C'rruptl" Bud was fascinated by the new word. 
"C'rrupt — c'rrupt," he made a song out of it. "That's 
a funny word, daddy: C'rrupt— c'rrupt " 

"Hush, Bud I" Evidently Bert was heard when he 
^ke, for Bud dropped his chant to a whisper. 
"Come. You've had enough ice cream." 
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"Indeed they havel" cried Aunt Susanne, feeling 
rather bewildered. What on earth did Albert Galusha 
mean with his strange actions and his stranger speech? 
She could not imagine what he meant, but she hoped 
that he would tell her soon. "I'm afraid they have 
had too much. They say they're not used to it. They 
must go back to bed." 

The twins finished their ice cream with a scramble, 
and when she had licked the spoon for the last time 
Sis turned to her father and put her arms around his 
neck. 

"I'm afraid," she faltered, and her little face quiv- 
ered, "I'm awfully afraid in this big house and its big 
fings." 

"I'd be afraid, too," Bud's face twitched, "I'd be 
afraid, too, if I wasn't a man, a big strong man." 

"You're not afraid with me?" Aunt Susanne bent 
over him, and he snuggled closer. 

"You're like the mother in the story, an old mother, 
not a young one," he said. "Course I'm not afraid 
with you." 

Kitty had pushed back her chair, and now she stood 
beside him. 

"And you're not afraid with Kitty, either," she 
told him laughingly. "Come, Buddie, and I'll take 
you up while dad carries Sis." And she held out her 
arms. 

Bud hesitated. He liked the soft warmth of Aunt 
Susanne's cradling arms, but there was a charm in 
Kitty's coaxing face. 

"I'm pretty big," he objected. "I don't suppose 
you could carry such a big boy." 

"You're not as heavy as a bag of flour. No, Vern, 
I want to take him. Let me see 1" She lifted him as 
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if to test his weight before she carried him from the 
room. 

Uncle Albert was pacing up and down the hall, his 
head bent, his hands clasped behind him. How was 
he going to live through the year? And what was 
he going to do with this family? He stopped asking 
himself conundrums and looked at Kitty. 

"That's the way I like to see a woman, Kitty, with 
a child in her arms," he smiled. Perhaps things would 
turn out all right. He had n^ver seen Kitty with a 
diild in her arms before. A child was bound to waken 
die sleeping dog of womanliness in any girl. He was 
glad that Bert had twins. "You look very sweet and 
womanly, my dear." 

"It isn't womanly to take care of children. Uncle 
Albert," Kitty stopped to answer him. "It's patriotic. 
Children are the most precious possession the state 
has. The war taught us that if it didn't teach us much 
else. And a woman's arms are large enough to hold 
more than children," she told him before she went up 
the stairs, panting a bit, for if Bud was not as heavy 
I as a bag of flour neither was he as light as a feather. 



VI 

Bud must have been almost asleep when Kitty put 
him down on his bed, for he voiced no objection when 
she tucked the cover around his soft, warm, little 
body. He did throw his arm about Kitty's neck, and 
she bent to lay her cheek against his flushed face before 
she kissed him. He snuggled down in his bed like a 
contented puppy. Bert had tucked Sis into her bed 
and told her to be a good girl and to go to sleep at 
once. When he turned around he faced Kitty. 

"Bert I" she exclaimed, and there was any amount 
of dismay and despair in her voice, low as it was. 
"What are we going to do? There are three hundrcjd 
and sixty-four more days in this yearl" 

**ril have plenty to do I" Bert was not at all dis- 
mayed or despairing at the number of days left in the 
year. "I'll be at the factory all day, making a study 
of Uncle Albert as an employer, you know, and in the 
evening I'm going to study Uncle Albert as a capi- 
talist." 

"You are I" In a flash Kitty ceased to be despairing 
and became envious. 

"I'm going to turn him inside out," explained Bert 
with a nod of his rough, thatched head. ^ 

"Bertl" But Kitty could not see Uncle Albert as 
a pocket being turned inside out by Bert, and she said 
so. "Will he let you?" 

"He can't help himself. That's one reason I'm 
here, Kitty. The old Beacon never would have ac- 
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ccpted his check if I hadn't told Swanson what a cork- 
ing chance it was to get inside facts." 

*'But is that quite honest, Bert? It sounds like 
^ying to me. Uncle Albert said we were to forget 
all about socialism and politics, you know." 

"We'll ask him." Bert refused to argue the ethics 
of the question. "But I bet he'll be flattered to think 
I find him worth studying." 

"H-ml'* Kitty borrowed Uncle Albert's favorite 
adamation. "But what am I going to do, Bert?" she 
whimpered. "I can't work in any factory and the 
league wouldn't give a penny for a study of Uncle 
Albert. Uncle Albert said Aunt Susanne was to teach 
Syb and me to cook I" The very thought was horrify- 
ing until she stopped being horrified to giggle. "Bert, 
did you see Uncle Albert's face when Aunt Susanne 
said she wanted to know all about socialism and 
suffrage? I nearly died! Uncle Albert was so sure 
she shared all of his quaint ideas. Do you suppose 
she will give in to him or will she insist on staying 
human?" 

"I wonder?" questioned Bert. 

At that very moment Aunt Susanne was listening to 
Uncle Albert, who had taken her into the library while 
he told her that he had bou^t Kitty Forsythe from 
the League of Women Voters and Bert from his red 
socialist rag and Vernon from a fool musician or- 
ganization and Sybil from her crazy Bohemian life. 
He seemed quite pleased with his purchases, but Aunt 
Susanne looked stunned. 

"Why, Albert Galushal" she exclaimed. "Why, 
Albert Galusha I" 

"There wasn't any other way, Sue," he explained. 
"They would never listen to me. I talked to them, 
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and I begged them, and then I bought them. I couldr 
let them go on in their fool ideas without making a la 
effort to save them." 

"How do you know their ideas are foolish?" 
Aunt Susanne had raised her soft white hand ar 
slapped him across the mouth Uhcle Albert wou 
not have been more astonished than he was by hi 
question. "You know, Albert," she went on in a soft 
voice, "you belong to the horse age and these your 
people are the product of the automobile period. ^ 
wonder they want to move faster than you do. 
wonder what kind of theories a general use of aer 
planes will produce? It doesn't seem as if the ne 
generation could be any more independent and revol 
tionary, does it?" 

"I don't care about the next generation!" Unc 
Albert spoke testily because Aunt Susanne would n< 
understand and sympathize with him. That was wh: 
he had brought her from Manitou to do. He wo 
dered if the heads of all the present-day families ha 
as much trouble to explain to their partners as he w< 
having. "I'm only interested in now. And I'm n< 
going to have Bert and Kitty going around preachir 
bombs and revolutions 1 And I don't consider playir 
a fiddle, even a big fiddle, manly work. And Sybil hj 
got to learn to behave like a gentlewoman instead ( 
a chorus girl. I shan't tolerate ajiy nonsense from ar 
of theml If I can't teach them some sense in 

year " He stopped and looked at Aunt Susanr 

and waited for her to say of course he could teac 
his young people a lot of sense, that in a year the 
would be as conventional as he was. 

But Aunt Susanne only shook her gray head. * 
doubt if you are taking the right way, Albert. Yc 
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can't put young people into a house and call it a home 
and expect them to do this and not to do that just 
because you say so. Not in these days I IVe read, 
and IVe watched, and even in Manitou that doesn't 
do. Nobody ever made a home out of four walls 
and a lot of rules. Jails are made that way. If you 
take my advice you'll show some interest in these fads 
of the children and let them see you want to learn the 
truth about them and " 

"I know the truth 1" roared Uncle Albert. **Rotten 
red nonsense I" 

"That may be. I don't know enough to agree with 
you or to contradict you, but it seems to me that if 
you would talk to Kitty and to Bert like a sane, open- 
minded man you might convince them that there was 
something on your side of the fence, enough any way 
for them to come and look at it." 

But that was not Uncle Albert's plan. Perhaps he 
did not dare to talk to Kitty and to Bert. He glared at 
Aunt Susanne as she watched him with a look of real 
anxiety on her face. 

"I thought when I asked you to come here and help 
me. Sue Ellsworth, that you had a little sense," he 
stanunered. "I'm disappointed in you I" 

"Do you want me to go back to Manitou?" Aunt 
Susanne asked with disconcerting quickness. 

"No, I don't I" sti^ered Uncle Albert, who did not 
know where to look for another sweet, refined gentle- 
woman to preside over his home and family. All the 
women he knew were actively aggressive or just fools. 
And he did not want either in his home. "No. But 
I do think, Sue, you might try to see my point of 
view I" That seemed only fair. 

"I'll try, Albert, but you've got to take the world 
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as it is, because you won't find it what you think it 
should be. Dear me, I can remember my grandmother 
saying the same thing to my mother when I was a girl. 
Mother didn't see what the world was coming to 
with such wild young folks trying to run it. I expect 
I'm an old woman, Albert Galusha, but I've tried to 
keep a young mind. I'm not going to let my brain 
get old and wrinkled if my face does. I think you are 
making a mistake. You don't agree with me. Very 
well. So long as I stay here I shall consider your 
wishes, but I tell you frankly that I'm going to investi- 
gate these questions for myself. I'll tell you what I 
learn," she was kind enough to promise. ''I shan't 
talk to the children. I shall talk to you." 

"I shan't listen," declared Uncle Albert. "I get 
enough of that sort of thing down town. I shan't have 
it at home." 

"We needn't decide that now. But in these dajrs, 
Albert Galusha, the wise man, or woman either, 
doesn't say what he will or will not do. Words aren't 
pleasant eating for any one." She looked at his frown- 
ing face and patted his arm in a friendly fashion. 
"This is a beautiful home you have, Albert, and I can 
understand why you didn't want to live in it alone. 
It was a splendid idea to invite us all to spend the 
year with you. We shall have a fine time." 

Uncle Albert was not to be smoothed down at once, 
his feathers had been too ruflBied. "We won't have 
a fine time if you side with those wild young rebels," 
he grunted. 

"It's wonderful what money can do," went on Aunt 
Susanne, gazing at the painted pioneers hanging on the 
wall. "That's a good picture of you, Albert The 
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artist has caught your best expression." That sounded 
as if Uncle Albert had a drawerful of expressions up 
in his room and only wore his best on Sundays and 
holidays. "You must have seen a lot of changes since 
you came to this state as a boy." 

"I have," acknowledged Uncle Albert, and he 
smiled grimly, but still he did smile. 

"Of course you have. A man couldn't live to be 
seventy years old without seeing changes." 

If he caught the suggestion which was in her words 
he did not say so, but he looked at her from under his 
shaggy white brows and said sharply: "I must say 
marriage hasn't improved you, Sue. You didn't talk 
like this in the old days. What kind of a man was 
your husband?" 

Aunt Susanne caught her breath and again that 
startled look flashed in her face. "I don't care to 
talk about him, Albert," she said with a certain dignity. 
"The less you say about my — " she gulped — "my 
marriage, the better you will please me." 

"H-ml" There was something queer about this 
marriage if Sue didn't want to talk about it. So poor 
old Sue had picked up a crooked stick after going 
ahnost through the wood. Uncle Albert was glad 
that he had made no matrimonial mistake, that he had 
known when he was well ofi and remained a bachelor. 
Some day Sue would have to tell him her story, she 
owed it to him. Why, he had placed her at the head 
of his own family I 

Aunt Susanne had risen and fluttered toward the 
door. "I am sure we understand each other, Albert," 
she said, but her voice trembled. "I am going back 
to the young people. They will think we are talking 
about them if we stay away any longer." 
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When Kitty and Bert came down Kitty stopped in 
the hall and looked into the living room at the family 
circle. Uncle Albert was pacing up and down with his 
head dropped and his hands behind his back as he had 
paced the hall. Vernon was half asleep in a big chair 
by the fireplace where the birch logs smoldered. Sybil 
was yawning behind her fingers as she gave half an 
ear to Aunt Susanne's story of Manitou young people, 
and George had pulled a string from his pocket and 
was surreptitiously spinning a top on Uncle Albert's 
handsomest sofa. Kitty laughed. 

"What a homelike picture I" she cried gayly. "Are 
we going to yawn at each other every night for a year? 
Uncle Albert, haven't you cards or checkers or domi- 
noes?" She felt sorry for Uncle Albert. It was so 
very plain that he did not know what to do with his 
family now that he had bought it. "Or better still, 
come into the gallery, Uncle Albert, and tell us about 
your pictures." 

Uncle Albert stopped pacing and frowning. "That's 
a very good idea, Kitty," he said approvingly. "I 
believe you will learn to be a gracious hostess." And 
he smiled at her. "Come, Sue, Sybil, Vern, George 1" 
He called them to attention as he turned to Kitty. 

Sybil made a face as they fell into line. 

"I'll die if I have to spend another evening like 
this," she whispered to Vernon as they crossed the 
hall. 

"You won't die alone," he prophesied gloomily. 
"What say, shall we cut the art lecture and run away? 
I dare you to go to the comer and slide down hill with 
the kids I" 

"Oh 1" Sybil gave a little squeal of delight. "But 
what will Uncle Albert say ? I don't care I He might 
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as well learn to-night as to-morrow that we have to 
have some fun. Come onl" 

Uncle Albert never missed them as he went from 
one picture to another telling each story in a fashion 
which interested Aunt Susanne, amused Kitty and 
disgusted Bert. Bert never saw pictures hanging on 
the wall of Uncle Albert's gallery. He saw checks 
of fifty thousand and a hundred thousand and even of 
two hundred thousand dollars, and he had nothing 
but disgust for a man who would spend his money on 
painted canvases when he could share it with human 
beings. George pattered aimlessly about and won- 
dered if he should ask Uncle Albert for an apple or 
an orange or a cooky. He thought he could eat half 
a dozen cookies if they were good. Perhaps the butler 
was the one to ask. He wondered. 

"What is this, Uncle Albert?" Kitty had her nose 
to a canvas which was so black that it looked as if the 
wall of Uncle Albert's gallery had a hole in it and the 
tarnished gold framed a piece of inky black night 
instead of a painted picture. There was no composi- 
tion, no color on the canvas so far as Kitty could see. 
"What is this. Uncle Albert?" she asked when he did 
not answer the first time. 

Uncle Albert jumped and sent a quick glance from 
her to the black canvas before he said quickly and 
peremptorily: "Never mind thatl It isn't worth 
looking at. Come and see this Botticelli I" 

Bert strolled over to see the picture which was not 
worth looking at. "It isn't like you to have a worth- 
less picture in your gallery. Uncle Albert," he said 
carelessly. "I suppose you picked it up from some 
poor soul for a penny and will have it cleaned and find 
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a Murillo or a Rembrandt worth a fortune. That : 
what you collectors are always doing, isn't it?" 

"It isn't what I'm doing," snapped Uncle Alber 
"I have never taken advantage of any one in my lif 
I paid all that these pictures were worth. Every cent 
Kitty, come here and let me tell you about this Bo 
ticelli I'* 

"Did you see that story in the Gazetted asked Bcr 
as Kitty with a last glance at the blackened canva 
which had made her Uncle Albert turn purple 
obediently went to look at the Botticelli. "The Italia 
government is tired of being robbed of Italian ai 
treasures, and it has sent agents to locate some of ther 
and try to get them back. You know they were smuj 
gled out of the country in all sorts of ways. Some o 
the pictures were painted over — 



» 



"Bert I" interrupted Uncle Albert indignantly. 

"Why, Bert I" murmured Aunt Susanne, who neve 
would have suspected any one of such duplicity. 

"I just wondered if you had seen the story," Ber 
said carelessly as he strolled over to one of Sir Joshu: 
Reynolds's beautiful ladies. "If it's true many a col 
lector will shake in his shoes." 

"Maybe the Italian agent will steal your pictures 
Uncle Albert," suggested George eagerly. Perhap 
there might be something in an art gallery after all 
George's face grew bright and hopeful. 

"He can't steal them," Uncle Albert told him curtlj 
"This gallery is well provided with burglar alarms. I 
is entirely surrounded by burglar alarms." 

"Show me where they are?" begged George. "I'l 
like to see how they work." 

*^Never mind how they work I" Uncle Albert spok 
impatiently. 
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And after waiting a moment for him to change his 
ind George slipped away. Perhaps that buder would 
11 him how the burglar alarm worked and, any way, 
I could give him an apple or an orange, if he would, 
ncle Albert turned to Aunt Susanne and said rather 
►ntemptuously : "Bert doesn't believe in private 
>llections. He thinks everything should belong to 
le state." 

"I do I" Bert firmly indorsed Uncle Albert's state- 
ent. "All creative work — — " 

"Well, this collection will belong to the state some 
ly," interrupted Uncle Albert in a loud voice. "I 
tail leave it to Waloo and until I die I shall work 
\ make it as good a collection as possible." He 
ared at Bert. Really, Bert did get on his nerves 
ith his insinuations and his beliefs. "Well, Sybil," 
t was glad when Sybil and Vernon came in pink-faced 
id laughing from their slide down the big hill with 
le children. "Where have you and Vernon been? I 
sclare, is that eleven o'clock? Quite time for bed," 
e remarked genially again. 

"I never go to bed until after midnight," Kitty said 
s she looked at Sybil and Vernon and wondered 
^here they had been. They had plainly been some- 
rhere while she had had to listen to Uncle Albert's 
rosy talk about his old pictures. 

"You don't?" Uncle Albert shook his head. "That's 
lonsense, Kitty. The night was given you for sleep, 
^hat do you do until after midnight?" 

"I usually have a class of foreign-born women or 
prls at the settlement and reports to get out or letters 
to write, or I read or do all sorts of things." 

"I dance 1" Sybil cried eagerly. "I dance until it 
is time for breakfast. Uncle Albert, this would be 
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a gorgeous place for a party 1" For the first time she 
regarded the gallery with approving eyes. "I hope 
you plan to entertain a lot while we are with you. I 
love to dance and dance and dance !'' 

"You do?'* He smiled indulgently. "Well, we'll 
see about the parties. But now you'll go to bed. 
Kitty, too. Yes, my dear, you have no reports to 
make out or work to plan. I don't want these roses 
to turn to lilies." He touched her cheek. "Say good- 
night to your Aunt Sue and run along." 

Kitty was all ready to tell him that she was twenty- 
two years old and she would go to bed when she 
pleased, when she saw the smile on Aunt Susanna's 
lips and unconsciously she smiled, too. Aunt Susanne 
held out her hand, and Kitty bent to kiss her cheek. 
It was a long, long time since Kitty Forsythe had 
kissed any one good-night, but as it was evidently ex- 
pected of a member of a family she bent her head 
awkwardly. Aunt Susanne's arm held her for a mo- 
ment while Uncle Albert beamed approval and en- 
couragement. 

Sybil followed Kitty into her room. "May I come 
in a moment?" she asked unnecessarily, for she was 
already in. "Isn't Uncle Albert an old bore? And 
what do you think of our Aunt Susanne?" 

Kitty shrugged her shoulders, but she did not tell 
Sybil what she thought of Uncle Albert or of Aunt 
Susanne She had never quite trusted Sybil's pink 
tongue which was hung in the middle and wagged at 
both ends. 

"I hope Uncle Albert will give a lot of dances," 
went on Sybil fluffing her hair in front of Kitty's 
mirror. "I'll be glad to return some of my debts. 
My dear, I've been a perfect sponge. Had to be. You 
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know I've been too poor to offer any one more than 
a cup of weak tea and a sandwich. But now we can 
pve any kind of a party. Don't you think so? You 
know I'd rather give dances and be popular than vote. 
Of course I appreciate the splendid work you league 
women have done and are doing, and of course I did 
vote for Harding. We made up an election party and 
went just before the polls closed. It was funl But 
you know there are so many things a girl just has to do 
that perhaps I shan't always have time to do much in 
politics. I suppose you think I am a perfect fool to 
care more to have people like me and give me a good 
time than I do for votes, but that is the way I am made. 
Just that way, silly and crazy to have a good time. 
And really all I can think of now is what a gorgeous 
time we can have with two young men in the house 
besides our outside friends to trot us around. Bert is 
just the same as a young man, although I think he is 
heavy, don't you ? Aren't the kiddies dear ? I really 
love children when they aren't dirty and cross and in 
the way. We should be able to go everywhere this 
winter, just everywhere!" 

Kitty looked at her curiously. She was a type which 
Kitty considered as absolutely useless to the world, 
but perhaps it might be interesting to study a useless 
type. Kitty would have to do something. "You 
didn't mind coming to Uncle Albert for a year, did 
you?" she asked. 

"Mindl" shrieked Sybil. "I was glad, my dear, 
glad 1 A year is a long time, I know, but how could 
a girl like me, — how could any girl, even one as clever 
as you are — earn a hundred thousand dollars in twelve 
months ? That's what mother said. *It seems to me,' 
she said, 'that Uncle Albert is paying you very well 
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to live in his beautiful house and do nothing.' And 
he isl And I am grateful I And Fm going to show 
him that I'm grateful by being a decent member of 
the family. Perhaps then he'll change his mind and 
leave me a big legacy. Well," she yawned daintily, 
"if I don't go to bed I shan't please him. Nighty 
night, dear. Do try and like your silly little new sister I 
Every family should have a butterfly as well as an owl, 
and I'd far rather be the butterfly." She dropped a ! 
butterfly kiss on Kitty's cheek and fluttered away. 

When the door closed behind her Kitty walked to 
the window and raised the shade. The moon had 
risen and flooded the river with a soft, silvery radiance 
which was enchanting. It made the world a fairyland. 
It was so beautiful that it made Kitty's heart ache and 
stabbed her with a feeling of loneliness. The loss of 
the work which had crowded her days made her pain- 
fully forlorn. What was she to do with this year 
which stretched before her like a flight of long stairs, 
three hundred and sixty-four long, long empty steps? 

She turned her back to the fairy world and pulled 
down the shade with a snap and went to stand at the 
dressing table and frown at the girl she saw in its 
mirror. 

"You aren't a very good sport, are you?" she 
asked impatiently. "You play the game in a perfectly 
rotten fashion!" 

She nodded her head challengingly and said that 
perhaps there might be a grain of sense in the bushel 
of nonsense Sybil had uttered. Perhaps it would only 
be honest to give Uncle Albert something for hi^ 
money. She didn't want his money, not a penny of it- 
There had been times when she had dreamed of a for-^ 
tune so that she could give it to the league, but tha*^ 
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time was past. The league had been horrid to her, 
and she did not care if it never had a penny. But she 
would have to find something to do. She wondered 
if Uncle Albert would let her work for child labor, or 
perhaps the Big Sister movement would impress him 
as quite womanly. She ^ggled at Uncle Albert's ideal 
of womanliness. "Uncle Albert should have lived in 
die Elizabethan period," she decided as she switched 
off the light. 



VII 

Uncle Albert moved resdessly in the old carved 
mahogany bed in which he had slept so peacefully for 
a baker's dozen of years. The air seemed to be rent 
and torn by shrieks and wails. Uncle Albert opened 
his eyes and quickly closed them again. He must be 
dreaming, for never before under his own roof had he 
been awakened by childish wails and shrieks. He 
pulled the eiderdown up about his neck, and then he 
pushed it away and sat bolt upright, for all the bells 
in Waloo began to ring in his house at once. It 
sounded like armistice day. Uncle Albert jumped 
stiffly from his bed and catching up his dressing gown 
stumbled out of his room. 

In the dimly lighted hall he ran against Kitty 
Forsythe, who drew her kimono of rose crepe de Chine 
more closely about her as she caught the sleeve of his 
dressing gown and clung to it as if the hall were the 
Mississippi river and Uncle Albert's dressing gown 
was the straw to which drowning men cling. 

"What on earth is the matter, Uncle Albert?" she 
demanded tensely. **It sounds as if some one were 
being murdered 1" 

Uncle Albert did not stop to tell her indignantly 
that that was nonsense, no one would be murdered in 
his home, but went on down the hall and she had to 
run along by his side or release his sleeve. The heels 
of her rose mules clattered as she ran. 

Sybil's door opened, and Sybil, distractingly pretty 
in her lavender negUgee and lace cap, came whimper- 
ingly out to catch Uncle Albert's other sleeve. 
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"What is that awful noise, Uncle Albert?" she cried. 
"Fm scared to death I" 

Uncle Albert had to stop at the head of the stairs 
because he was physically incapable of dragging their 
combined weight any farther and they would not let 
him go, although he shook himself impatiently. 

"It's the burglar alarm I" he gasped as Bert and 
Vernon hurried from the other wing and joined them. 
"In the art gallery!" 

The bells stopped ringing as suddenly as they had 
started. Kitty's voice sounded loud and shrill in the 
silence. 

"The art gallery 1" She repeated Uncle Albert's 
words like a well-trained parrot. "The Italian gov- 
ernment I" she gasped, and she grasped Uncle Albert's 
arm so tightly that he winced. "You remember what 
Bert said about the agent?" 

"Nonsense," began Uncle Albert, but there was 
something in his impatient exclamation which made 
the little group think that he did not believe that Bert's 
story was all nonsense. "The Itafian government has 
something to do besides break into my gallery. Hello I 
There is some one down there I" For they could hear 
stealthy footsteps in the lower hall. "Turn on the 
lights, Vernon I" he ordered sharply. 

"And be shot by a burglar in the dark? Not on 
your life I" objected Vernon. 

"The lig^t downstairs," explained Uncle Albert 
even more sharply. "The button is there to the right." 

But before Vernon could find the button the lights 
ftashed in the lower hall, and there was Hoskins, an 
overcoat pulled on over his gray pajamas. And fac- 
ing Hoskins, frozen motionless with surprise, was 
George, the appetite. 
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Uncle Albert was the first to speak, and his voice 
rang out like the voice of doom. 

**GeorgeI George Sinclair! What are you doing 
down there at this time of night?" 

As if he were a scrap of iron filings and Uncle 
Albert was a magnet George removed his eyes from 
Hoskins and moved slowly up the stairs. 

"I wasn't doing anything," he muttered. "I was 
just seeing if your old burglar alarm really worked. 
Bert said some dago was going to rob you, and I 
thought somebody ought to try your old burglar 
alarm 1" He was face to face with Uncle Albert, and 
he looked at him with an odd mixture of defiance and 
apology. "I didn't know it would make so much 
noise," he mumbled. 

Uncle Albert stared at him. "You — ^you " he 

began in a strangled voice, but Aunt Susanne put her 
hand on his arm. 

"There, there, Albert! Don't get excited. There 
wasn't any burglar." As if it were the lack of a 
burglar which had stunned Uncle Albert and stolen 
his voice! "How could you disturb us this way, 
George?" she asked George reprovingly. 

George caught his breath and looked at them before 
he dropped his eyes and began to paw the rug with 
his bare foot. 

"It was all Uncle Albert's fault," he began, and 
Uncle Albert almost had apoplexy. 

"My — my " he began, but he could not do any 

better with that pronoun than he had with the other 
one he had tried. 

"Let George tell his story, Albert," advised 
Aunt Susaime with a stern look at George. 

"Well, if he'd showed me about the burglar alarm 
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when I asked him I wouldn't have had to go down 
to try it. I didn't have any trouble finding it at all. 
It's under the rug at the door," he told them proudly. 
"And it went off fine. Gee whiz, it made a dandy 
noise !" 

"George!" Uncle Albert made a third attempt to 
tell George what he thought and again his vocal cords 
failed him, and he had to stop. But he could glare 
at George, and he glared. 

Involuntarily George moved closer to Aunt Su- 
sanne. Instinct told him that she was his best friend. 
"I didn't mean anything," he insisted with a whimper. 
I£s left hand fumbled with the pocket of his paja^nas, 
and his face brightened when he found a forgotten 
cooky. Here was help. 

Aunt Susanne put her arm around him, almost 
knocking the cooky from his fingers. "No, of course, 
you didn't," she said. "But it was very wrong of 
you to ring the alarm and waken everybody. You 
frightened us almost to death. I don't wonder your 
Uncle AJbert is provoked with you." 

Provoked was a mild word for the emotion which 
had gripped Uncle Albert. He cleared his throat 
loudly and managed to get control once more of the 
vocal cords which never before had betrayed him. 

"Go to bed!" he told George sternly. "All of you 
go to bed I" His dictatorial eye swept them all. 
"This is outrageous! Go to bed, every one of you!" 

They turned to obey him without a word, for words 
were unnecessary, but before they had taken more 
than a step they heard Aunt Susanne laugh. 

"I can't help it, Albert," she said apologetically. 
"It makes me think of the time when you were Bert's 
age and rang the fire alarm in the Engine House in 
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the middle of the night because Henry Clark dared 
you to do it." 

Uncle Albert stared at her indignantly. Reminis- 
cences were out of place at that moment, and Sue 
should have known it. 

**That has nothing to do with this outrageous per- 
formance of George's," he said stiffly. 

**No, of course it hasn't," she meekly agreed. 

The heavy silence enveloped them again, but in 
a second it was broken by the shrieks and wails which 
had wakened Uncle Albert. 

"What is that noise?" he demanded testily, while 
George slipped away munching his cooky. "What is 
the matter with those children?" 

"It is the usual effect of capital on the proletariat," 
Bert explained with a sarcastic grin. 

This was not the time for socialist discussion any 
more than it was a time for reminiscence, and Uncle 
Albert very properly turned his back to Bert. 

"What is the matter with those children?" he asked 
Aunt Susanne in a manner which demanded a prompt 
and intelligent reply. 

"They have a stomach ache." Aunt Susanne put 
Bert's explanation into words which Uncle Albert could 
understand at that hour of the morning. 

"Stomach ache," he repeated feebly. 

"Too much ice cream and cake. Children often have 
stomach ache," Aunt Susanne said reassuringly. 

"Yes," chuckled Kitty. "It's a feature of every 
home I" 

"Go to bedl" thundered Uncle Albert, and he 
turned away and crept into his old, carved mahogany 
bed and pulled the eiderdown over his head. He was 
almost sorry that he had ever decided to make one 
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last effort to waken the sleeping dogs in his young 
people. They showed such a sad lack of appreciation 
of his efforts. Stomach ache, indeed! And that 
limb — ^young George! He would see him in the — 
Uncle Albert's breath caught snoringly in his nose, 
and he forgot all about young George. 

Uncle Albert had quite looked forward to meeting 
his family around the breakfast table when they would 
discuss in a pleasant, happy fashion their plans. for 
the day. But when he came into the sunny breakfast 
room there was no one there but a trim maid. Uncle 
Albert was already five minutes late, and he would not 
have waited another second for the King of England. 
He sat down to the table and picked up the morning 
paper, but he had to rise stiffly to say good-morning 
to Aunt Susanne. Behind Aunt Susanne was young 
George, who looked at Uncle Albert suspiciously. 
Uncle Albert looked at him with more than suspicion, 
but he only grunted and muttered that he was glad 
diat some one thought that he should not breakfast 
alone. 

"Where are the others?" he demanded as if Aunt 
Susanne had personal charge of them. "Vernon will 
be late at the office. And Bert I Just like a socialist 
to loaf in bed all day. Where are Kitty and Sybil? 
No sense in beginning the day wrong!" 

"Sybil wants a tray in her room, but Kitty will be 
down presently," Aunt Susanne explained. "Bert had 
breakfast with the twins. He said if he didn't have 
breakfast with them he would never see them except 
on Sundays and holidays, and he doesn't want them to 
forget they have a father." 

"Humph! If he plans to do a decent day's work 
he'd better get down at once." 
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"He's gone. He wouldn't wait for you. He said 
it would look better for a factory hand to go to work 
in the police patrol car than in a limousine. He went 
out as I came down." 

"He did?" Uncle Albert was nonplused. "I don't 
know but he is right. There are too many cars parked 
around the factories. You can let Sybil sleep this 
morning, but to-morrow I want her to eat breakfast 
with me. I'm not going to have her up all night to 
sleep all day. It's not a normal way to do. And you, 
young man," he looked at George, who had been work- 
ing his way steadily through fruit, two dishes of cereal 
with cream and a generous portion of bacon and eggs 
and was happily engaged with hot cakes and maple 
syrup. "You get your cap. I'll leave you at school 
myself." 

"You might let me have something to eat," grum- 
bled George, who felt resentful at Uncle Albert, who 
had taken him from a school where he knew that the 
Latin master never looked at the written translations 
he demanded, but swept them into the waste-paper 
basket as soon as the class was dismissed, and that 
his English master invariably assigned the special 
topics to every fourth boy. Such knowledge was 
priceless to a student, and George deeply resented the 
fact that he would have to begin again in a school 
where the habits and idiosyncrasies of the masters were 
unknown to him. "I don't want to go to school on an 
empty stomach," he muttered. 

"Empty stomach 1" Uncle Albert had played with 
his grapefruit, pushed his cereal aside and nibbled at 
a piece of bacon and a bit of toast. Uncle Albert did 
not know what the word "breakfast" meant. "Your 
stomach can't be empty. Get your cap." 
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"Let the pooi^ child eat his breakfast, Albert," 
begged Aunt Susannc. "I don't want him to come 
home in the middle of the morning with a headache. 
What will you have, George?" 

"I'd like some more cakes," answered George. "And 
another piece of bacon." 

Uncle Albert pushed back his chair. "You don't 
need any more cakes nor any more bacon. You get 
your cap. Oh, eat them, if you must! But hurry. 
I've got to get down town before night I" 

Aunt Susanne fluttered after him out to the hall 
where Hoskins stood with Uncle Albert's hat and coat. 

"I hope you will have a happy day, Albert," Aunt 
Susanne said pleasantly. "It's a beautiful morning." 

Uncle Albert glanced out of the window. The 
morning had not been beautiful to him, but it was 
quite according to his idea that the mistress of a home 
^ould speed her men to work with a smile and a 
pleasant word, and so he smiled grimly. 

"Thank you. Sue 1" Perhaps Sue would not prove 
as unsatisfactory as he had feared last night. "I hope 
you will have a pleasant day yourself. Is that you, 
Kitty?" As she came down the stairs. "You are 
late. I don't want it to happen again. I believe that 
a family should breakfast as a family. Any thing 
you want. Sue?" The question was an involuntary 
one and showed that Uncle Albert was indeed a proper 
family man. He was at the door before Aunt Susanne 
could answer him. "Send George out at once," he 
called back. 

Aunt Susanne turned with an odd little smile to find 
Hoskins looking at her. 

"This is quite a change for you, Hoskins," she said 
frankly. "To have a family to look after." 
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"Yes, Mrs. Ellsworth, it is," he answered as 
frankly. "But it isn't the change for me that it is for 
Mr. Galusha. You see, I've lived in families beforci 
and he never has." 

Before Kitty had finished her grapefruit Vernon 
came in looking quite as romantic by broad sunlight 
as he had by the rose-shaded electric glow. 

"Good-morning, relatives," he began cheerily, and 
then he caught a glimpse of the frost-powdered world 
outside of the casement windows. "My word I" he 
exclaimed, cutting his greeting short so that he could 
walk to the window and look across the lawn where 
every branch and sprig of the shrubbery had been 
transformed into fluffy white feathers and sprinkled 
with diamonds. Even the tall trees were powdered 
with jewels. "My wordl" he exclaimed with a deep 
breath. "What a world I" 

"It is beautiful," agreed Aunt Susanne. "But, 
Vernon, my dear, I thought you were going to work 
in your uncle's office to-day?" 

"So I am," Vernon said absently, as he stood and 
looked at the beautiful world spread out before him. 
"But I didn't plan to begin before daylight. Get the 
play of the sun on that snowbank. Kit? Doesn't it 
sing to you?" And he began to hum the play the 
sunbeams sang to him. "Doesn't it go like that? I'll 
show youl" He glanced about as if he expected to 
find a piano in Uncle Albert's breakfast room, and he 
would have dashed to the music room if Aunt Susanne 
had not stopped him. 

"Please eat your breakfast, Vernon, and go to the 
office. Your Uncle Albert will be so vexed if you 
are late." 

Nothing but the troubled look in the faded blue 
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eyes, the anxious expression on the placid old face 
would have made Vernon turn back to the table instead 
of dashing to the music room. 

"How do you think you will like office work?" 
asked Kitty as she pushed her cup to Aunt Susanne for 
more coffee. 

He looked up from his grapefruit with a grimace. 
"I shall loathe it 1 I loathe all business I But I shall 
love the hundred thousand I shall get for obeying 
Unde Albert's silly orders. Once my fingers are on 
that money I shall do as I please. There isn't any 
other way yet that I could earn a hundred thousand 
in a year," he added modestly. 

"No, I don't think there is," she laughed, and then 
her face sobered. "But if you want that money so 
much you should earn it, Vern. If you don't do your 
part you can't expect Uncle Albert to do his. Suppose 
he should fine you when you are late and loaf on your 
job? How much of your hundred thousand would 
you get then?" 

He looked up quickly. "The dickens I Has he said 
an]rthing about such a fiendish scheme?" 

"If you had been here ten minutes earlier you 
could have driven down with your uncle," Aunt 
Susanne told him with regret, while Kitty only looked 
impish and refused to tell what Uncle Albert had said 
to her. 

"I might have gone down last night." Vernon shook 
his head as Katie offered him bacon and eggs. "Noth- 
ing more, thanks I" 

Aunt Susanne was horrified at his meager meal. 
Possibly it was the contrast to George's more ample 
breakfast which made it seem meager to her. "You 
will be hungry before lunch," she warned him. She 
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hated to have him go into the business world insuffi- 
ciently nourished. 

He laughed. ''It's rather good to have some one 
care whether I go hungry or not." And when he 
pushed back his chair he stopped and patted her plump 
shoulder. "Want me to try and play the dance of 
the sun on the snow before I go?" 

"Dear boy, no! I want you to go as quickly as 
you can. I don't want any more trouble than we have 
to have. I should like our home to be peaceful." 

"Would it be a home then?" he asked cynically. 
"Good-by. I hope I live through the day, but I have 
my doubts." 

"Dear boy I" Aunt Susanne had succumbed to bis 
charm as every woman did sooner or later. 

"Big goose," corrected Kitty. "He should think 
of some one besides himself. If he doesn't carry out 
Uncle Albert's conditions we shall all suffer with him.'* 

"He'll carry them out," promised Aunt Susanne 
rashl3-. "You'll see." She smiled encouragement at 
Kitty. "And what shall we do, my dear, while our 
men are working?" 

Kitty had been rather appalled when she awoke 
that morning by the long day which stretched before 
her and which was absolutely empty. What should 
she do with it? Kitty, like good Queen Charlotte, 
quarreled with Time, it was so short to do something 
and so long to do nothing. She thought now that she 
might as well give the day to Aunt Susanne as to throw 
it away but she felt very generous as she asked; 
"What would you like to do?" 

"Shop I" Aunt Susanne spoke explosively as if the 
word had been hanging on her lips just waiting for 
Kitty's generosity to be released. "I feel like Noah's 
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sister." She looked discontentedly at her neat black 
serge. ''I want some clothes, some stylish ones. Albert 
told me to get what we needed." 

"We?" questioned Kitty, and her eyes sparkled. 
It might be interesting to fill her empty day with new 
clothes, at least it would be a new way for her to fill 
a day. She had always packed her shopping between 
her duties. 

"Yes, we," smiled Aunt Susanne. "Your Uncle 
Albert is a very generous man, Kitty. We are to get 
what we want and send the bills to him." 

But Kitty did not burst into any paean of gratitude 
over Uncle Albert's generosity. She sniffed at it. 
"That isn't generosity," she said. "That's family 
pride. He wants his family to look as well as his 
neighbor's family." 

"He wants you to have what you wish," insisted 
Aunt Susanne. "And I shall tell you something I 
should like, Kitty," she confided with a faint blush. 
"I want a shampoo and a facial massage and a mani- 
cure at a real beauty shop. I have never even seen 
a beauty shop," she confessed with shame. 

"You haven't 1" Kitty laughed at her chaperon. 
"Well, you never can begin younger." 

"That is what I think. And it is so important for 
a lady to make the best of her appearance. I don't 
think you make the best of yourself, Kitty," she said 
timidly. "You really have better features than Sybil, 
but Sybil looks more fashionable than you do." 

"I should think she would. Why, Syb spends hours 
on herself, just hours. She thinks her looks are the 
most important thing in the world." Kitty could not 
have agreed with Sybil because she spoke very scorn- 
folly of Sybil's thought. 
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the middle of the night because Henry Clark dared 
you to do it." 

Uncle Albert stared at her indignantly. Reminis- 
cences were out of place at that moment, and Sue 
should have known it. 

**That has nothing to do with this outrageous per- 
formance of George's," he said stiffly. 

"No, of course it hasn't," she meekly agreed. 

The heavy silence enveloped them again, but in 
a second it was broken by the shrieks and wails which 
had wakened Uncle Albert. 

"What is that noise?" he demanded testily, while 
George slipped away munching his cooky. "What is 
the matter with those children?" 

"It is the usual effect of capital on the proletariat," 
Bert explained with a sarcastic grin. 

This was not the time for socialist discussion any 
more than it was a time for reminiscence, and Uncle 
Albert very properly turned his back to Bert. 

"What is the matter with those children?" he asked 
Aunt Susanne in a manner which demanded a prompt 
and intelligent reply. 

"They have a stomach ache." Aunt Susanne put 
Bert's explanation into words which Uncle Albert could 
understand at that hour of the morning. 

"Stomach ache," he repeated feebly. 

"Too much ice cream and cake. Children often have 
stomach ache," Aunt Susanne said reassuringly. 

"Yes," chuckled Kitty. "It's a feature of every 
home 1" 

"Go to bed!" thundered Uncle Albert, and he 
turned away and crept into his old, carved mahogany 
bed and pulled the eiderdown over his head. He was 
almost sorry that he had ever decided to make one 
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last effort to waken the sleeping dogs in his young 
people. They showed such a sad lack of appreciation 
of his efforts. Stomach ache, indeed! And that 
limb — ^young George! He would see him in the — 
Uncle Albert's breath caught snoringly in his nose, 
and he forgot all about young George. 

Uncle Albert had quite looked forward to meeting 
his family around the breakfast table when they would 
discuss in a pleasant, happy fashion their plans. for 
the day. But when he came into the sunny breakfast 
room there was no one there but a trim maid. Uncle 
Albert was already five minutes late, and he would not 
have waited another second for the King of England. 
He sat down to the table and picked up the morning 
paper, but he had to rise stiffly to say good-morning 
to Aunt Susanne. Behind Aunt Susanne was young 
George, who looked at Uncle Albert suspiciously. 
Uncle Albert looked at him with more than suspicion, 
but he only grunted and muttered that he was glad 
that some one thought that he should not breakfast 
alone. 

"Where are the others?" he demanded as if Aunt 
Susanne had personal charge of them. "Vernon will 
be late at the office. And Bert ! Just like a socialist 
to loaf in bed all day. Where are Kitty and Sybil? 
No sense in beginning the day wrong!" 

"Sybil wants a tray in her room, but Kitty will be 
down presently," Aunt Susanne explained. "Bert had 
breakfast with the twins. He said if he didn't have 
breakfast with them he would never see them except 
on Sundays and holidays, and he doesn't want them to 
forget they have a father." 

"Humph! If he plans to do a decent day's work 
he'd better get down at once." 
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"He's gone. He wouldn't wait for you. He said 
it would look better for a factory hand to go to work 
in the police patrol car than in a limousine. He went 
out as I came down." 

"He did?" Uncle Albert was nonplused. "I don't 
know but he is right. There are too many cars parked 
around the factories. You can let Sybil sleep this 
morning, but to-morrow I want her to eat breakfast 
with me. I'm not going to have her up all night to 
sleep all day. It's not a normal way to do. And you, 
young man," he looked at George, who had been work- 
ing his way steadily through fruit, two dishes of cereal 
with cream and a generous portion of bacon and eggs 
and was happily engaged with hot cakes and maple 
syrup. "You get your cap. I'll leave you at school 
myself." 

"You might let me have something to eat," grum- 
bled George, who felt resentful at Uncle Albert, who 
had taken him from a school where he knew that the 
Latin master never looked at the written translations 
he demanded, but swept them into the waste-paper 
basket as soon as the class was dismissed, and that 
his English master invariably assigned the special 
topics to every fourth boy. Such knowledge was 
priceless to a student, and George deeply resented the 
fact that he would have to begin again in a school 
where the habits and idiosyncrasies of the masters were 
unknown to him. "I don't want to go to school on an 
empty stomach," he muttered. 

"Empty stomach 1" Uncle Albert had played with 
his grapefruit, pushed his cereal aside and nibbled at 
a piece of bacon and a bit of toast. Uncle Albert did 
not know what the word "breakfast" meant. "Your 
stomach can't be empty. Get your cap." 
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"Let the poon child eat his breakfast, Albert," 
begged Aunt Susanne. "I don't want him to come 
home in the middle of the morning with a headache. 
What will you have, George?" 

"I'd like some more cakes," answered George. "And 
another piece of bacon." 

Uncle Albert pushed back his chair. "You don't 
need any more cakes nor any more bacon. You get 
your cap. Oh, eat them, if you mustl But hurry. 
I've got to get down town before night 1" 

Aunt Susanne fluttered after him out to the hall 
where Hoskins stood with Uncle Albert's hat and coat. 

"I hope you will have a happy day, Albert," Aunt 
Susanne said pleasantly. "It's a beautiful morning." 

Uncle Albert glanced out of the window. The 
morning had not been beautiful to him, but it was 
quite according to his idea that the mistress of a home 
should speed her men to work with a smile and a 
pleasant word, and so he smiled grimly. 

"Thank you. Sue 1" Perhaps Sue would not prove 
as unsatisfactory as he had feared last night. "I hope 
you will have a pleasant day yourself. Is that you, 
Kitty?" As she came down the stairs. "You are 
late. I don't want it to happen again. I believe that 
a family should breakfast as a family. Any thing 
you want. Sue?" The question was an involuntary 
one and showed that Uncle Albert was indeed a proper 
family man. He was at the door before Aunt Susanne 
could answer him. "Send George out at once," he 
called back. 

Aimt Susanne turned with an odd little smile to find 
Hoskins looking at her. 

"This is quite a change for you, Hoskins," she said 
frankly. "To have a family to look after." 
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"Yes, Mrs. Ellsworth, it is,'* he answered as 
frankly. **But it isn't the change for me that it is for 
Mr. Galusha. You see, I've lived in families before, 
and he never has." 

Before Kitty had finished her grapefruit Vernon 
came in looking quite as romantic by broad sunlight 
as he had by the rose-shaded electric glow. 

** Good-morning, relatives," he began cheerily, and 
then he caught a glimpse of the frost-powdered world 
outside of the casement windows. "My wordl" he 
exclaimed, cutting his greeting short so that he could 
walk to the window and look across the lawn where 
every branch and sprig of the shrubbery had been 
transformed into fluffy white feathers and sprinkled 
with diamonds. Even the tall trees were powdered 
with jewels. "My wordl" he exclaimed with a deep 
breath. "What a world 1" 

"It is beautiful," agreed Aunt Susanne. "But, 
Vernon, my dear, I thought you were going to work 
in your uncle's office to-day?" 

"So I am," Vernon said absently, as he stood and 
looked at the beautiful world spread out before him. 
"But I didn't plan to begin before daylight. Get the 
play of the sun on that snowbank. Kit? Doesn't it 
sing to you?" And he began to hum the play the 
sunbeams sang to him. "Doesn't it go like that? I'll 
show youl" He glanced about as if he expected to 
find a piano in Uncle Albert's breakfast room, and he 
would have dashed to the music room if Aunt Susanne 
had not stopped him. 

"Please eat your breakfast, Vernon, and go to the 
office. Your Uncle Albert will be so vexed if you 
are late." 

Nothing but the troubled look in the faded blue 
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eyes, the anxious expression on the placid old face 
would have made Vernon turn back to the table instead 
of dashing to the music room. 

"How do you think you will like office work?" 
asked Kitty as she pushed her cup to Aunt Susanne for 
more coffee. 

He looked up from his grapefruit with a grimace. 
"I shall loathe it I I loathe all business ! But I shall 
love the hundred thousand I shall get for obeying 
Uncle Albert's silly orders. Once my fingers are on 
that money I shall do as I please. There isn't any 
other way yet that I could earn a hundred thousand 
in a year," he added modestly. 

"No, I don't think there is," she laughed, and then 
her face sobered. "But if you want that money so 
much you should earn it, Vern. If you don't do your 
part you can't expect Uncle Albert to do his. Suppose 
he should fine you when you are late and loaf on your 
job? How much of your hundred thousand would 
you get then?" 

He looked up quickly. "The dickens I Has he said 
anjrthing about such a fiendish scheme?" 

"If you had been here ten minutes earlier you 
could have driven down with your uncle," Aunt 
Susanne told him with regret, while Kitty only looked 
impish and refused to tell what Uncle Albert had said 
to her. 

"I might have gone down last night." Vernon shook 
his head as Katie offered him bacon and eggs. "Noth- 
ing more, thanks 1" 

Aunt Susanne was horrified at his meager meal. 
Possibly it was the contrast to George's more ample 
breakfast which made it seem meager to her. "You 
will be hungry before lunch," she warned him. She 
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**Maybe a girl's looks aren't the most important j 
thing, but they aren't the least important thing, either. ^ 
Remember that, Kitty. Shall we ask Sybil to go 
with us?" 

"She would be more of a help than I shall." 

But Sybil was ^ still asleep in her ivory bed, which 
was painted with garlands of blue and yellow flowers, { 
and they did not waken her. They stopped to see Bud 
and Sis, who had forgotten all about the stomach ache 
which had helped to ruin the family night and were 
happily playing in the big nursery with a starched 
white nurse to help them. 

"We should buy clothes for the kiddies, too," sug- 
gested Kitty, aware instantly that Bud and Sis were 
not in sartorial harmony with their nursery. "They 
certainly look like Uncle Albert's poor relations in- 
stead of members of his happy family." 

Although she had always spoken scornfully of 
women who spent their time and money on fallals,— 
silly peacocks, she called them — Kitty quite enjoyed 
shopping with Aunt Susanne. It was vastly pleasanter 
to go into an exclusive shop with unlimited credit than 
it was to slip into a department store with a lean 
purse. And Aunt Susanne was so anxious for the last 
cry of Fashion that she was amusing. 

"If you had been out of style all of your life you 
would want to be in style when you had the chance." 
Aunt Susanne laughed at herself. 

It was lunch time before they knew it. When Kitty 
suggested that they should lunch in the popular Viking 
room at the Waloo Hotel Aunt Susanne exclaimed at 
once : "Let us 1" 

At the entrance to the Waloo they met Arthur 
Parkyn, who hurried to them as if they were long- 
go 
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lost relatives for whom he had hunted around the 
world. 

"Hello I'* he said happily. "It seems a hundred 
thousand years since I saw you, Kitty Forsythel'* 

"Time has dragged for you. I want to introduce 
you to my chaperon, Arthur." She laughed at her 
chaperon. It was so ridiculous for a girl of to-day 
to have a chaperon. 

Arthur shot a quick, questioning look at Aunt 
Susanne. A chaperon might be such an unpleasant, 
disobliging person, but Aunt Susanne did not look un- 
pleasant nor disobliging. She just looked friendly 
and pleasant, and she offered him a very cordial hand. 

"I am glad to meet one of Kitty's friends," she said 
in a very cordial voice. "I hope we shall see you 
often at Kitty's new home." 

"You shall I" he quickly promised. "Thank you 
very much for the kind hope. Are you going to lunch 
here? Won't you be my guests?" 

Aunt Susanne looked at Kitty, and Kitty nodded. 

"Arthur can amply afford to lunch us," she told 
Aunt Susanne in a stage whisper. "We accept your 
kind invitation with pleasure, Mr. Parkyn," she told 
Arthur with charming formality. 

"Hurrah I" grinned Mr. Parkyn anything but 
formally. 

All through luncheon in the gay and crowded Viking 
room where Arthur was fortunate enough to procure 
die most desirable table. Aunt Susanne watched Kitty 
and studied Arthur. It was her duty to watch and 
study, but she could not understand either Kitty or 
Arthur. When she was Kitty's age she never would 
have dared to talk to a man as Kitty talked to Arthur. 
And Arthur's manner to Kitty had none of the tender 
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deference and respectful courtesy which Aunt Susanne 
had been taught a young man should show a young 
woman. They might be two boys laughing and talking 
together, she decided. 

"You know every one in Waloo," Kitty had said 
when the luncheon was ordered. "Point out the 
notables to our friend from Manitou." 

And Arthur kindly called Aunt Susanne^s attention 
to the president of Waloo College and to an actor 
from New York, a star of the first magnitude who 
was twinkling in Waloo for a week, and to Waloo's 
only professional diplomat who was home from Chile 
on leave, and to the soprano of Nazareth Church and 
to the debutante daughter of the president of the 
Waloo National Bank. 

"Muriel Abercrombie I" Kitty pricked up her ears 
and turned her head. "She is to be my model. Uncle 
Albert gave her to me for a pattern." 

"No 1" Arthur could never believe that any Uncle 
Albert would choose Muriel Abercrombie as a pattern 
for Kitty. 

"He hasl" giggled Kitty. "Reckless old dear I 
Go on, Arthur. Who else is here to-day?" 

"That talk dark man near the door is an Italian 
over here on some art stufiF." 

"Art stuff?" repeated Kitty vaguely. A faint r^ 
membrance of something concerning Italy and art was 
somewhere in her mental closet but she could not find 
it in a minute. "Be more explicit, Arthur Parkyn. 
What do you mean by art stuff ?" 

"Just that. Art stuff. That's all I know, Kit 
Your Uncle Albert can probably make it clearer if 
you ask him nicely. He knows all about art, doesn't 
he?" 
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"I suppose so I" Kitty looked at the tall dark man 
near the door. ^'I don't like him/' she decided as she 
gathered her gloves and bag in her hand. "And now/' 
she changed the subject with a chuckle, "we are going 
to be made into raving, tearing beauties I" 

"That will be all right with me," declared Arthur 
with more of the lack of consciousness which puzzled 
Aunt Susanne. "You know, Kitty, I've always told 
you that you would be a peach if you would pay half 
as much attention to the outside of your head as you 
did to the inside." 

Kitty made a face at him. "We shall see. Thank 
you very much for our luncheon. We are very glad 
we met you." 

Aunt Susanne also thanked him for the luncheon, 
and asked him again to come and see them. 

"I shall," he promised eagerly. "You will probably 
find me on the step when you reach home. I want to 
see if I am right about the outside of Kitty's head. 
I am very grateful to her chaperon, Mrs. Ellsworth, 
because she has impressed Kitty with the fact that she 
has a face to be taken care of as well as a brain to 
be cultivated. Good-by." 

"What a charming young fellow I" Aunt Susanne 
murmured as they drove from the Waloo to the beauty 
shop. 

"Arthur? Oh, Arthur is all right," agreed Kitty 
before she contradicted herself. "No, he isn't all 
right. Aunt Susanne I He really is the most old-fash- 
ioned thing. Makes you think of Noah and Methuse- 
lah and Uncle Albert and all the other old fogies. He 
doesn't agree with me on even one of the big ques- 
tions." 

"He doesn't I" But Aunt Susanne scarcely heard 
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her, for they had reached the House of Beauty, and 
Aunt Susanne was all in a flutter. ^^I suppose I am 
a big fool, Kitty Forsythe, to be coming here at my 
age, but I don't think a woman should look a day 
older than she has to look. You'll think that too 
when you are sixty years old." 

"Sixty 1" murmured Kitty, and she doubted if she 
ever would be sixty years old. Why she would have 
to live forever first 1 



VIII 

When Uncle Albert left his office at the end of the 
day's work he found a little figure curled in the corner 
of his limousine, a most attractive little creature in 
smart wistaria duvetyn and gray squirrel and with a 
smart French hat alluringly veiled. 

"Why, Sybil 1" exclaimed Uncle Albert with a smile 
of pleasure. "It was very nice of you to drive down 
for me." 

"I wanted to come," murmured Sybil. "I want to 
do such a lot for you, Uncle Albert. You are doing 
so much for me 1" Gratitude fairly oozed from her 
big blue eyes. 

"H-m," muttered Uncle Albert, who was better at 
stocks and bonds than at repartee. He looked oddly 
at Sybil before he smiled again and patted her hand 
and said encouragingly, "That's right 1 That's right 1" 

"I'm sure we are going to be awfully happy together 
in your beautiful home," went on Sybil in her soft, 
gende voice, her fingers curling around Uncle Albert's 
gnarled old knuckles. "It was such a wonderful idea 
to bring us all together. Uncle Albert. And the home 
you are giving us is so wonderful, too. Honestly, I 
never did care much for my own home. It is in such 
a poky little town, you know. Nothing ever happened 
there. And a girl just couldn't stand it I But a home 
in a city is wonderful 1 There are so many things to 
do in a city. I just know we are going to have the 
most gorgeous times 1" She was full of admiration 
uid affection as she clung to Uncle Albert's fingers. 
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Uncle Albert looked at her oddly again. "I hope 
so," he mumbled. ''I want to g^ve my girls a good 
time." 

"And you can I The best times girls ever hadl 
Don't you think we could have a party soon, next week, 
perhaps? A dinner dance? I love a dinner dance. 
And the art gallery would be a corking place to dance. 
Not a big party," she hastily explained when she saw 
a frown on Uncle Albert's face as he understood that 
Sybil was dissatisfied already. Why she had not been 
a member of his family for twenty-four hours and she 
wanted a party. No wonder Uncle Albert frowned. 

**I want my friends to know what a perfectly won- 
derful uncle I have," Sybil murmured wooingly, and 
she patted the hand of her wonderful uncle. 

Uncle Albert was like other men, no more suscept- 
ible to flattery and no less, so he smiled sheepishly and 
this time he did pat her gloved fingers. 

"Perhaps we can manage a little informal party," 
he grunted. "We can ask Sue." 

"Isn't she a funny old dear?" laughed Sybil. 
"Where do you suppose she got all of her advanced 
ideas when she has always lived in a little town ? She 
is almost as bad as Kitty. They are as thick as 
thieves already. They have been away together all 
day." 

"They have 1'* Uncle Albert frowned again, blacker 
now, for it was not according to his idea of a home to 
have the women of his family away from it all day. 
Why did he provide a home if his women would not 
stay in it? 

"They weren't back when I left," went on Sybil 
purringly. "I was glad to stay in the pretty room you 
gave me. It's beautiful 1" She drew a long breath of 
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admiration. ^^And I played with the twinnies and 
helped your housekeeper plan the dinner. It seemed 
to me that some one of the family should take an 
interest in it. I hope you will like it 1" Sybil did not 
tell him that her help had consisted in telling Mrs. 
Merrill to order her favorite meringue ice cream. 

"Little home maker 1" How womanly and sweet 
Sybil was! He was right. His girls at heart were 
womanly. Just give them the right environment and 
they would be as sweet and refined and gentle as their 
mothers and their grandmothers. "That's finel" he 
told Sybil. 

"You'll speak to Aunt Susanne about the party, 
won't you?" Sybil ran her hand under his arm as 
they walked into the house. "I mean tell her I 
can have it? I'll plan everything," she offered eagerly. 
"I want to learn to be a perfect hostess 1" She seemed 
hungry to learn. 

"That's right I" She had pleased him, and he let 
her see that she had. "A lady should know how to 
be a gracious hostess. I'll talk to Sue." 

"You old dear 1" And she stood on tiptoe so that 
she could touch his forehead with her lips. 

Uncle Albert's eyes followed her as she danced 
away — ^to make herself pretty for dinner, she said. 
What a good little girl she was, obedient and thought- 
ful and unselfish, staying at home to look after the 
twins while Sue and Kitty were gadding. And looking 
after his dinner I Oh, well, he supposed it was too 
much to expect perfection in all of them at once. He 
should be thankful to have one obedient, thoughtful, 
and unselfish member in his family. And then he 
shook his head, for Bert and Vernon had not shown 
much thoughtfulness, nor much obedience that first 
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day they worked for Uncle Albert. The factory man- 
ager had thought that Bert might shape into something 
if he would use his hands more than his tongue, but 
Vernon — Vernon had done nothing but sharpen his 
pencil. They might work out all right yet. Perhaps 
it was too soon to expect any great change. Thought- 
ful of little Sybil to drive down for him. Just what a 
daughter would have done. He had seen Muriel 
Abercrombie waiting for her father in front of the 
bank building. Yes, it was nice of Sybil. Little 
monkey I 

Kitty wore one of her new frocks down to dinner, 
a blue charmeuse made very plain but so beautiful in 
line and quality that it transformed Kitty into an en- 
tirely new woman and showed the lines of her pretty 
figure which had been hidden by her old satin. Aunt 
Susanne's gown was of purple velvet and she looked 
as you would imagine a dowager duchess would look. 
The beauty shop had done mysterious and marvelous 
things to their hair and their skin, so that Uncle Albert 
looked at them twice to make sure that they really 
were members of his family. 

"Weill welll" he said admiringly. "The rest is 
doing you good, Kitty. I never saw you look better." 

"Rest I" Kitty tilted her nose. "Rest would never 
produce such results. Uncle Albert, not if I rested a 
thousand years. It is money which has made me over, 
not rest." 

"And Sue I" Uncle Albert blinked as he turned his 
eyes to Aunt Susanne. "You look fine, more as you 
used to look," he told her. 

"I feel fine," Aunt Susanne said serenely. 

"And, Sue, I told Sybil she could have a little party, 
just a few of her friends. The child seemed to want 
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one. It won't be any trouble for you. Sybil will plan 
everything and ask her friends." 

"I hope Kitty may ask some of her friends 1" For 
some reason Aunt Susanne was dissatisfied because 
Sybil had gone alone to meet Uncle Albert and to ask 
him for a party. **The sly boots 1" she thought. "That 
young lady wiU bear watching or I miss my guess." 

The sly boots was radiant in her green satin which 
she told Uncle Albert was an old rag and not to be 
compared to Kitty's new charmcuse nor Aunt Susanne's 
velvet. She hoped he didn't just hate to look at any- 
thing so awfully ancient. Uncle Albert laughed in- 
dulgently and told her to go down and buy herself a 
new gown in the morning. 

"You generous dearl" Sybil was enchanted, and 
she sat beside her generous dear and talked to him in a 
low voice about her party until Hoskins came in to 
announce that Mr. Arthur Parkyn had called. 

"Arthur Parkyn 1" Sybil sprang to her feet, her 
face scarlet. "Arthur Parkyn !" she repeated as if she 
could not believe that it actually was Arthur Parkyn 
who had called. 

"Parkyn? Who is Arthur Parkyn?" demanded 
Uncle Albert fumbling for his glasses so that he might 
read the card on Hoskins's tray. 

"He is a friend of mine," explained Kitty. "He 
entertained Aunt Susanne and me at lunch to-day, and 
Aunt Susanne asked him to come and see us." 

"Lunch 1" Sybil turned to her with an unbelieving 
stare. "He had you and Aunt Susanne to lunch? 
And you never asked me I You went ofif and left me 
alone all dayl Oh, I do think you were mean— ^ 
mean!" Her face was crimson, and her eyes flashed 
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''Sybil 1*' Aunt Susanne was aghast at SybiFs furious 
outbreak. "You were asleep when we left." 

''You could have wakened me. You knew I would 
rather lunch with Arthur Parkyn than sleep forever. 
I like him better than any man I ever met 1" she told 
them frankly. "FU go and tell him — Why Kitty's 
gone I The mean thing I And she never said a word I 
But she can't keep him by herself, can she, Uncle 
Albert? She will have to bring him in here I You 
want to meet him, don't you. Uncle Albert? I'll tell 
Kitty." 

She would have darted away to tell Kitty if Kitty 
had not appeared with Arthur, who nodded carelessly 
to Sybil, but she rushed forward to take his hand and 
tell him how glad she was that he had come to see her 
and how much she wanted him to meet her dear Uncle 
Albert. 

"This is Arthur Parkyn, Uncle Albert." She spoke 
as though Arthur Parkyn belonged to her and to no 
one else. 

Kitty's eyes widened, but she said nothing as Uncle 
Albert shook hands with Arthur. If Arthur wanted 
to let Sybil make a fool of him that was his privilege. 
Sybil was just the type of girl he said he liked. Sybil 
did not care about the emancipation of women. Why, 
Sybil might be the ideal which Arthur had described 
to her on every possible occasion. My goodness 
gracious! That was a disturbing thought. IGtty 
stared from Sybil to Arthur. But it was ridiculous 
to think that Arthur was anything but disgusted with 
Sybil's eager appropriation. Why, Arthur was her 
friend I She was glad to hear Aunt Susanne's gentle, 
serene voice. 

"I am very glad you accepted my invitation at once," 
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Aunt Susanne said in a way which made Arthur her 
guest and took him from Sybil. 

He turned to her quickly. He really had been a 
little embarrassed by the warmth of Sybil's greeting. 

"Of course I came at once. How did you like '' 

He stopped and looked at her and then at Kitty. "I 
knew I was right, Kitty 1" he exclaimed jubilantly. "I 
knew you could look like Venus and Helen of Troy 
and Mary Stuart and all the other beauties if you 
only wanted to." 

Kitty flushed and looked prettier than before. 
"Arthur, you are an idiot I" she said, but his admira- 
tion pleased her. Her pink cheeks and bright eyes- 
told him that it did. 

"Come over here, Arthur," called Sybil with pretty 
peremptoriness. "I am going to call you Arthur, if 
you don't mind? You are such a friend of Kitty's, 
and Kitty is my own second cousin, you know. We 
are going to be great friends, too, aren't we? The 
very best of friends !" She looked deep into his eyes. 
"I want you to help Uncle Albert and me. We are 
planning a party." 

"You young people plan it," suggested Uncle Al- 
bert hastily. "I haven't haci any experience with 
parties." 

"I have!" Sybil was prettily proud of her expe- 
rience. "And Arthur has, too. What music shall we 
have, Arthur?" She moved closer to him and peered 
up into his face. **I want the best jazz band in town. 
Come here and let us plan 1" And she patted the sofa 
beside her invitingly. 

"Godfrey 1" muttered Uncle Albert to Aunt Su- 
sanne, "is that the way girls act now? You would 
have died, Sue, when you were her age, before you 
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would have shown you liked a man like that. I don^t 
approve of itl I know I'm old-fashioned, but I like 
a girl to be modest and a little reserved." 

"I don't like it either." Aunt Susanne sighed as she 
looked at Kitty, who was sitting on the other side of 
the room staring at Sybil and Arthur with startled 
eyes. Kitty did not look as if she liked it any more 
than Aunt Susanne did. 

And Kitty's looks told the truth. She did not like 
it. Why — ^why how funny for Arthur to let Sybil take 
such complete possession of him when she was there 
in her new blue charmeuse and with her hair done the 
new way. Before she had time to let her surprise grow 
into indignation Vernon called to her from the piano. 

**Kit, does this make you think of the dance of the 
sunbeams on the snow this morning? You know I 
told you they sang to me. The air bothered me so that 
I wasn't able to give my whole mind to Uncle Albert's 
work to-day!" He grinned impudently at Uncle 
Albert. "The sunbeams dancing on the snow, you 
know. Listen!" 

Uncle Albert looked from Vernon and Kitty at the 
piano to Sybil and Arthur on the sofa, and he nodded 
his bald head. That was the way he would have the 
world, neatly assorted in couples. He was so well 
pleased with his girls that he forgot to be shocked 
because Vernon had been unable to put his whole mind 
on his work. This was the way it was meant to be, 
every young girl with a young man. If Kitty had a 
lot of attention from men she would forget all about 
politics. Of course she would! What were votes to 
a girl who had lovers? 

George ambled in from a movie which he declared 
had been rotten, a word which made Aunt Susanne 
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and Uncle Albert, too, shudder. George had a paper 
bag in his hand, and he generously offered to share its 
contents, hot buttered popcorn, with them. 

"Take that disgusting stuff awayl" ordered Uncle 
Albert sharply. "You'll get it over everything!" 

"Aw, what kind of a home is thisl" mumbled 
George, tramping out of the room with his paper bag. 
"A fella can't eat anywhere in peace 1" 

Bert came down from his room, where he had been 
making notes for his study of Uncle Albert. But the 
notes had contradicted his theories so roundly that he 
had torn them up and decided to begin again. He 
joined Kitty and Vernon at the piano and there was 
much chatter and laughter. 

From the sofa at the other end of the living room 
Arthur saw Kitty the center of a group which was 
two-thirds masculine, and the attention which Sybil 
had held wavered. He answered her soft, purring 
voice at random and scarcely heard her when she 
asked if he knew that she was the first girl to fox trot 
in Waloo. 

"I wish we could dance nowl" She jumped up 
eagerly. **Can't we. Uncle Albert? This floor is 
gorgeous, and Vern will play for us. Won't you, 
Vcrn?" She turned her glowing little face to Ver- 
non. 

"I never play jazz 1" declared Vernon indignantly. 

"Let Vernon play for us to sing," suggested Uncle 
Albert genially. "We used to like to sing when we 
were young, didn't we, Sue? 'Clementina' and *My 
Bonnie Lies over the Ocean.' " He hummed the old 
air. 

"That old stuflF 1" Sybil made a face. "No, we want 
to dance. Don't we, Arthur ? And Vern can play so 
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beautifully. He has such a wonderful feeling for 
rhythm, haven't you, Vernie ?" She ran to bend over 
him as he sat at the piano and to look so coaxingly 
into his face that he laughed impatiently and struck 
the opening chords of the most popular one-step. 
"You duckl" Sybil ran her fingers over his chedk 
and whirled down to the living room. "Now, Arthur 
Parkyn, let us show them what we can do 1'' 

Kitty had an odd feeling in the upper left-hand 
corner of her chest when she saw Sybil snatch Arthur 
from her, and her eyes flashed as she watched them. 
Both were good dancers, and Vernon put a spell mto 
his music. Even Bert caught his breath and ex- 
claimed : 

"By George ! I don't sec why I can't learn thatl I 
need exercise. A man has to have some exercise 1" 

Kitty laughed, and the odd feeling in her chest dis- 
appeared. She had heard Bert's views on dancing 
before and they had never been expressed with such 
warm approval and envy. "Of course he does," she 
agreed. "Want me to teach you?" 

"Let me !" gasped Sybil, looking prettier than evcf 
in her breathless pinkiness. "See I This way." She 
drew back her short green skirt and counted the steps. 
"See I I love to teach people to dance ! It is the one 
thing I can do to perfection. And it is real missionary 
workl" 

"Huh I" It was Uncle Albert who snorted at 
Sybil's idea of missionary work. Aunt Susanne just 
smiled. 

Sybil whirled. "I shall' teach you, too, Undc 
Albert Galushal Yes, I shall 1" She caught Undc 
Albert's hand and tried to draw him toward her. 
"Lots of men older than you are have learned to dance 
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his year. Just keep your eyes on my feet," she or- 
lered. **You'll love it I I could die dancing!'* 

**You won't die to-night !" Vernon sounded a crash- 
ng chord and jumped up from the piano. "That's 
:noughy young woman. At least it is all you'll 

"Oh, Vernl" She pouted. "Can't any one else 
Jay? Kitty, Aunt Susanne? Vern, I think you are 
lorrid. Just as I was going to teach Uncle Albert 1" 

"Uncle Albert can hire an orchestra if he wants to 
learn," Vernon remarked carelessly as he lit a cig- 
arette. 

Perhaps it was the careless remark which made 
Uncle Albert exclaim testily: "There is a smoking 
room, Vernon, if you must smoke I" 

"I thought a man could smoke anywhere in his 
bome," retorted Vernon. "Come on, Bert. I'll beat 
irou at a game of pool." 

When Arthur left, Kitty followed him into the hall. 
Sybil would have followed him, also, if Aunt Susanne 
lad not forcibly detained her by catching her short 
leeve and asking her about her party. 

"What a bully time we've had 1" Arthur said as he 
xkAl his Kat from Hoskins. "I say, IGt, you aren't 
IS unlucky as you thought you would be. That litde 
Sybil dances like a breeze I" 

"Does she 1" Kitty spoke stiffly. There was quite 
a bit of starch in her voice. 

"You're not sorry now you came, are you, old girl?" 
went on Arthur pleasandy. "You wouldn't go back 
to your old league, would you? I'm darned glad you 
kft it I And you can't spend a year with a woman like 
Mrs. Ellsworth — any one can see she is the real stuff 1 
—and a girl like Sybil Molyneaux without understand- 
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ing what I have always said about this independc 
bug. We'll be thinking the same thing before y 
can say Jack Robinson,'' he prophesied with a please 
smile. 

"It would be more to the point if you would \ 
and see my side I" She was furious at his hint that s 
could learn anything from Sybil. Little empty-head 
vanity ! 

"Try!" He was wounded to the quick. "As il 
hadn't tried 1 I've read all the stuff you gave me a 
heard all the lectures you took me tol I've been 
open-minded as a man could be. It hurts me, Kitty, 
hear you insinuate that I haven't tried. May I r 
up again to-morrow? You don't think it will be t 
soon? Sybil asked me to come. And you know 
want to see you just as often as I can," he add 
tardily. 

"Do you?" Her eyes mocked him. "Sure, coi 
to-morrow and the day after, too. I have no doi 
Sybil will dance with you." There was a sharp ed 
to her voice which made him wince as if it had 
him. 

"Surely you don't care if I dance with your lit 
cousin?" He couldn't believe that she did. "j 
rather dance with you. You know that." 

She was ashamed of her attack of "green feve 
and she hastened to hide the symptoms from hi 
"Yes, I know," she agreed. "But you must go no 
Hoskins will be tired waiting to let you out. W( 
see you to-morrow 1" 

He looked from the butler at the door to Ki 
laughing under the light and grinned as he took b( 
of her hands. 

"Darn it," he whispered. "I don't think this is a 
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tid of a home at all. We might as well be In the 
bby of the Waloo. There seems to be no privacy 
: all r 

Sybil looked up as Kitty came back to the living 
)om. 

"Isn't Arthur Parkyn a dear?" she asked eagerly. 
He dances perfecdy ! IVe been crazy about him ever 
nee I met him at Mollie Greenly^s mush and milk 
artyr 

"Mush and milk party?'' questioned Uncle Albert, 
^hat is a mush and milk party? Mush and milk 
)unds like an old-fashioned breakfast." 

"That's what it is," Sybil explained a litde impa- 
endy. "A breakfast party at MoUie's studio. I do 
)pe Arthur will come to-morrow, Kitty. I do like 
m awfully 1" 

Uncle Albert snorted. In his day refined youngs 
dies did not express their liking for a man with such 
iverish emphasis any more than they went to break- 
ist parties of mush and milk. 

"Lucky Parkyn," murmured Vernon, strolling back 
om his game with Bert. "But don't poach on your 
ousin Kitty's preserves, my dear Syb 1" 

"Kitty 1 Kitty doesn't care for men. She only 
ires for votes 1" But Sybil swung around to make 
ire that Kitty only cared for votes. "Are you en- 
iged to Arthur Parkyn?" she asked bluntly. 

Kitty hesitated between a desire to tell the truth 
fid claim the fascinating Arthur and a yearning to 
sk Sybil what difference it made to her whether she 
as or wasn't. "Not exactiy," she said slowly and 
iithfully, because it was so much easier for her to telL 
le truth than it was to evade it. 

"Not exacdyl" exploded Uncle Albert. 
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"Just what do you mean by that, my dear?" ques- 
tioned Aunt Susanne, the chaperon. 

Kitty moved impatiently and tried to remember that 
a family thought it had a right to an interest in a 
girPs affairs, but it would be difficult to make these 
older people understand. She threw back her head 
and did her best to make the situation clear. 

"We probably would be engaged if we could think 
alike on the big, vital questions. But I never would 
marry a man who doesn't agree with me on the most 
important things in the world 1" 

Uncle Albert looked grave. So did Aunt Susanne. 
What did Kitty mean? Sybil asked her. 

"What on earth do you mean by that?" she de- 
manded. 

"He doesn't believe in the freedom of women 1" 
Kitty flushed as she told them what she meant. "He 
hasn't a single modern ideal" She was so ashamed 
for Arthur that she blushed. 

"God bless my soull" muttered Uncle Albert, and 
he stared at his young relative. 

"Oh, lordyl" giggled Sybil, rising to the tips of her 
satin toes. "What do you care about the freedom of 
women when you can have a man like Arthur Parkyn? 
I'd rather have a lover than a vote any dayl" 

Although Uncle Albert quite agreed with Sybil 
that lovers were far more suitable to a girl than votes 
there was something in Sybil's balancing little body ir^ 
its green satin sheath, in the excited scarlet face, whicH 
shocked him, and he exclaimed rebukingly, "Sybil 1" 

Sybil took a dancing step and waved her hand t 
him. "I should!" she insisted. "And I give 
fair warning, in the presence of the family, that - 
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agree perfectly with Arthur Parkyn on all the big, 
vital questions 1" She mimicked Kitty with a giggk. 
"Better look out, Kitty Forsythe 1" she said warningly. 
"I'm the red flag of danger 1 You'll seel" 
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IX 

For almost forty years Uncle Albert had had little 
to do with young people. Indeed, Uncle Albert had 
had very little to do with any one but half a dozen 
men as old as himself. He had found his amusement 
in his collections. If he wanted something which the 
pictures and the porcelains would not give him, he 
would drop in at the Waloo Qub and take a corner 
known as the millionaires' retreat, where he could 
discuss weighty matters of finance or grumble at the 
times. Young people were employed in his office and 
his home. He saw shoals of them on the street as he 
drove by. But he had not come in close contact with 
any of them, so he had had scant sympathy with his 
friends when they murmured helplessly, as they fre- 
quently did: "I don't see what the world is com- 
ing to !" 

You cannot thoroughly comprehend what you know 
only by sight, and Uncle Albert should not have ex- 
pected to understand his young people as soon as he 
had them under his roof. After he had been horrified 
at Kitty's independence and disgusted with Sybil's 
foolishness, he found himself all ears when he ap- 
proached a group of girls in the office, and he would 
shake his head when he caught snatches of their talk 

—"The Matthews road bill " "It's the only 

lipstick! " "Minimum wage law " "The 

swellest fox trot I " No, Uncle Albert did not un- 
derstand young people. They seemed irresponsible, 
rude, and stubborn to him, lacking in all of the fine 
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courtesy which made life a pleasure instead of a 
burden. And especially did he fail to understand Bert 
and Kitty. Sybil had a faint family resemblance to the 
girls of his own youth, only she did exaggerate every- 
thing so disgustingly. Vernon— well, a sensible man 
did not try to understand a 'cello player. So far as 
Unde Albert could learn Vernon was absolutely use- 
less in the office. Unless Uncle Albert drove Vernon 
down himself in the morning Vernon was always late, 
which set a very bad example to the rest of the staff. 
Vernon had been placed in the transportation depart- 
ment where there was nothing suggestive of music. 
Uncle Albert had made a point of that. Georgc^ — 
Uncle Albert's imagination which men who knew 
publicly declared was the big factor in his success and 
in the development of the Northwest, refused to tell 
him what his parents would have done if they had been 
confronted with a problem named George, who was 
two-thirds appetite and one-third rebel. George ac- 
tually had no idea of the property rights of others. 
He did not hesitate to borrow Uncle Albert's sacred 
razor. Uncle Albert shuddered when he thought 
what George must have done with his razor. Uncle 
Albert's handkerchiefs and Vernon's ties were fre- 
quently in George's pockets and around George's neck, 
and more than once Uncle Albert had found incrimi- 
nating cooky crumbs in the drawers of his desk which 
George should never have had any occasion to open. 
George brought a grimy group of friends to see the 
gallery. 

"The Italian government is going to steal the pic- 
tures some night," he boasted in a loud whisper. "An' 
Uncle Albert has a peach of a burglar alarm. I can 
work it I" 
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"Work it now, Stubby!" they begged. 

But George had learned something about burglar 
alarms and only shook his head and said darkly that 
the Italian government wouldn't find it so easy to steal 
his Uncle Albert's pictures, not while he was in the 
house. 

George borrowed Uncle Albert's pet Indian war 
bonnet to take to school and scare his teacher, and 
he forgot to bring it home again. George tried to 
smoke the Indian war pipe which Uncle Albert had 
smoked at a council when he was an Indian trader, and 
made himself so sick that he frightened Aunt Susanne. 
Before George had been a member of the family a 
week he had proved even to Bert that there might be 
drawbacks to a communal life. 

Strangely enough it was Bert, the socialist, — 
anarchist. Uncle Albert called him with a looseness 
of phrase which conveyed a very wrong impression, — 
who showed a grain of sense. Bert had gone to the 
factory determined to uncover all the unfairness and 
oppression which must be hidden there and to learn 
what portion of Uncle Albert's wealth came from his 
wage slaves, and so he worked with an earnestness 
which was very gratifying to his old uncle. "Heaven 
knows what he does behind the foreman's back,'' 
Uncle Albert would murmur to his confidante, Aunt 
Susanne. "I can't think he is as good as he sounds." 
And he would glower suspiciously at Bert across the 
dinner table. Dinner was the only meal at which Bert 
appeared, for he had breakfast with the twins in the 
nursery and went off by himself, never once waiting 
for Uncle Albert and his ill-gotten limousine. 

But after dinner, still determined to make Unde 
Albert into a pocket and turn him inside out, Bert 
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would follow Uncle Albert to the library and insist 
on talking of things in which Uncle Albert had no 
interest at all, but to which he had to listen. Uncle 
Albert would frown at Bert*s excerpts from Proudhon, 
Leibknecht, Kropotkin, Marx, Shaw and the rest, but 
he learned what Bert meant when he talked of syn- 
dicalism or guild socialism or class consciousness. Old 
Unde Albert knew a lot about labor organizations, 
the A. F. L. and the I. W. W., but he did not know 
present-day labor as an individual, and he listened 
with a frown and occasionally asked a really intelligent 
question. Bert thought in time he might make quite 
a pocket out of his old uncle, and he never suspect- 
ed that Uncle Albert was also turning him inside 
out. 

"I feel as if I were going to school again," Uncle 
Albert told Aunt Susanne querulously, for he had 
thought his school days were over. "Only it's young 
people I have to study instead of books. Perhaps I 
have given too much time to books." 

And Aunt Susanne agreed that Uncle Albert's big 
marble mansion was like a school arithmetic, full of 
problems. They were both frankly puzzled by those 
problems, but with a difference. Aunt Susanne seemed 
to try to understand them, while Uncle Albert was 
determined that he never would. His young people 
should not expect him to try to understand them. 
They should understand him. 

Kitty Forsythe had not one feminine habit that 
Uncle Albert could discover. She had never learned 
to sew, she could not cook. She told Uncle Albert 
and Aunt Susanne vaguely that all she knew of cooking 
was to put salt in the water when eggs were boiled. 
She never even darned her own stockings but threw 
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them away when there was too much open work to 
them. Aunt Susanne gasped, and Uncle Albert looked 
unutterable words. 

'*What a pity I What a pityl" murmured Aunt 
Susanne. "And you graduated from college 1" She 
gazed at Kitty as if she did not know whether to blame 
her for obtaining her diploma under false pretenses or 
the college for a very defective curriculum. Aunt 
Susanne thought that education meant more than a 
passing mark in certain studies chosen by a board of 
trustees. How could a girl be properly educated if she 
did not know how to cook and sew and make out a 
budget and plan menus and furnish a home ? 

"It isn't too late for you to learn," she told Kitty 
eagerly. "I can't remember when I learned to sew. 
My grandmother taught me with patchwork squares. 
Dear, dearl When I sewed a square to suit her she 
would give me a peppermint drop." 

"That must have been jolly," Kitty was polite 
enough to say, although she loathed peppermint. "But, 
Aunt Susanne, can't you see that girls don't have to 
learn to cook and sew now? The, stores are full of 
ready-made clothes and there Is a delicatessen shop or 
a cafeteria on every corner. I suppose," doubtfully, 
for she was not sure, "that your education fitted you 
for your time and," quite confidently, "mine has 
prepared me for my time. Women don't have to poke 
around a house as they did before vacuum cleaners 
and electric washing machines were invented. Houses 
are run more scientifically now, you know. We're 
efficient 1" 

"That's the word that is always on yoi\r tongue, 
Albert," sighed Aunt Susanne. "I don't like it. It 
sounds like a machine. There isn't a human note in it 
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I think your Uncle Albert would like you to learn to 
cook and sew, Kitty," she suggested delicately. 

Kitty smiled at her Uncle Albert. "Perhaps he 
would, but I shan't do it!" That was what Uncle 
Albert objected to so strongly, the words "I shan't." 
They seemed to appear like a traffic trap whenever he 
wanted these young people to act in a sane and reason- 
able manner. 

"You could dress a doll for Sis?" Aunt Susanne 
made the offer as if she were handing Kitty the presi- 
dency of the United States on a silver platter. 

Kitty laughed. "I never dressed a doll in my life." 
She made the confession shamelessly. 

"You never dressed a doll I" Aunt Susanne could 
scarcely believe that a little girl could have grown into 
a big girl without dressing a doll. Really, Kitty had 
had a strange rearing. If girls of the present day were 
brought up without dolls Aunt Susanne was almost 
glad that she had never had a daughter, only if she had 
had a daughter, that daughter would never have lived 
twenty-two years without learning to darn stockings 
or boil eggs or dress dolls. Aunt Susanne was sure 
of that. 

"I was the only girl in the neighborhood," Kitty 

explained when Aunt Susanne looked at her with a 

whole face full of disapproval. "And I was brought 

up with boys. I played marbles and baseball instead 

of with doUs. And I could whistle if I couldn't sew. 

It really isn't necessary to dress dolls now. They come 

all clothed and with wardrobe trunks full of more 

clothes. Just look at Sis's dolls and if you find one 

that was dressed outside of a factory I'll turn over a 

new leaf. But I shan't have to do that. I know what 

I am talking about 1" 
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Aunt Susanne sighed. It was not as easy to be at 
the head of a modern family as she had thought it 
would be when she had read Uncle Albert's cry for 
help in her little home in Manitou. To be sure Sybil 
could sew and cook after a fashion. She could run 
up something to wear and make tea and concoct messes 
in a chafing dish, but she had absolutely no idea of 
pleasing any one but herself. Whether it was the 
evening paper, which Uncle Albert expected to read 
first, or Arthur Parkyn whom Kitty planned to enter- 
tain, what Sybil wanted she took. If Aunt Susanne 
objected Sybil would pat her shoulder and call her an 
old duck, and if Aunt Susanne continued to object Sybil 
would shrug her shoulders and flounce away with a 
black look and a muttered: "Well, it's my affair, isn't 
it? I guess I can do as I please!" No wonder Aunt 
Susanne shook her head and that she and Uncle 
Albert talked long and earnestly about their prob- 
lems. 

"Of course you can't understand us," Bert said 
when Aunt Susanne took one of her problems to him. 
As a man who had a family of his own Bert should 
appreciate her worries. They might be Sanscrit or 
Choctaw to Kitty or Sybil, but Bert should see that 
what Aunt Susanne was really trying to do was to 
understand her young people. "We don't belong to 
your generation. Each generation is different from the 
last, worse according to the older people, better in the 
opinion of the younger ones. It has to be different or 
there would be no progress. Leave the girls alone, 
Aunt Susanne. They are all right. I've no doubt 
your parents thought you were a rebel and you came 
out all right. Who was it said that children don't take 
after their parents but they take after their genera- 
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? Each of us has to work out his own salvation/' 

eminded her. 

But I want to help 1" Her old bones ached with 

sire to help. 

JTou can't help any more than you can learn to spell 

Tite or bound the United States for George, than 

can eat for George," he laughed. "Each of us 

to get his own knowledge." 

was very confusing and very disturbing and very 
tisfactory, but if she could not help Kitty and 
I from the storehouse of her own experience she 
i pet and comfort them. But they actually did 
jeem to want petting and comforting. When any- 
y went wrong with Kitty she shut her door and 
2d by herself until her sky cleared. Sybil sulked 
dy until she was offered something she valued more 

what had been refused her. 
[t's unbelievable I" Aunt Susanne confided to 

[. con,cs fro. Jumping into a made-eo-order fa„. 

he suggested with a twinkle in his eye. "You 
Id be used to our ways if you had had us from 
beginning." 

if ou wouldn't have such ways if I had had you from 
beginning!" she boasted. 
[ wouldn't be so sure of that." 
ut if Uncle Albert's big marole mansion was as 
of problems as any arithmetic, it was also full of 
ry and luxury is the easiest thing in the world to 
pt and adopt. Bert might grumble about being 
thered in down cushions, but no one ever saw him 
w aside the smothering down. 
Look at the old anarchist gloating over the spoils 
he predatory richl" Vernon said one evening as 
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Bert stood for a long time before an Inness which 
hung in the living room. 

"Vernon 1 Bert is a socialist, not an anarchist!" 
Aunt Susanne never would have remained under the 
same roof with an anarchist. She knew she never 
would. She was scared to death of anarchists, but she 
could not be afraid of Bert. 

''What is an anarchist but a socialist with a high 
temperature?" Vernon asked lightly. "By the end 
of the year, when he has served his sentence here, 
Bert. won't be so sure that the wealth of the world 
should be distributed so that each of us will get five 
dollars and seventy-five cents." 

"Five dollars and seventy-five cents?" repeated 
Aunt Susanne. What did Vernon mean? 

"Approximately," explained Vernon. 

"What would we do with it?" asked Aimt Susanne, 
still a bit bewildered. 

"Make a new lot of capitalists so that the next gen- 
eration could have a new crop of reformers. The old 
world is nothing but a treadmill, you know. We go 
round and round and round." 

The trace of bitterness in his voice made Aunt 
Susanne put her hand on his arm. "You like your 
work, don't you, Vernon?" 

"Like it! Aunt Susanne, how could any man like 
to be shut in a cage for eight hours a day ? The only 
thing that makes it at all bearable is the big idea that 
came to me when I went into the office that first day. 
I'm going to write a symphony to typify the commer- 
cialism of the day. Listen," he ran up to the piano. 
"Click! clack! Doesn't that sound like a million 
typewriters? And this is exactly the way our chief 
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looks when he comes down in the morning." He 
sounded a pompous chord. 

"That is a great idea, Vern," chuckled Kitty. "But 
I scarcely think Uncle Albert will approve of it. He 
expects you to put your mind on business, not set busi- 
ness to music." 

"I'm not responsible for Uncle Albert's stupid 
ideas. Listen! Isn't that it?" 

It was, startlingly, it, and she had to say so. "I 
don't honestly see how you stay in an office all day," 
she added wonderingly. 

"I'll tell you." He stopped playing to lean forward 
confidentially. 

Aunt Susanne leaned forward, too. Vernon and 
Kitty seemed on excellent terms. Vernon always 
wanted to play his thoughts to Kitty before he gave 
them to any one else. She wondered if Uncle Albert 
had noticed that. And Vernon agreed with Kitty on 
the big, vital questions which Kitty seemed to think 
were so important. And now Vernon was going to 

confide in Kitty. Aunt Susanne wondered If 

Vernon and Kitty had been of her generation she 
would have known what confidences and flushed 
cheeks and sparkling eyes meant, but as Vernon and 
Kitty were plainly not of her generation she could only 
wonder. But it would please Uncle Albert if she were 
right. 

"It's really on account of the twins," she heard 

Vcmon confide to Kitty. "Bert is too visionary and 

idealistic ever to do much for them and they have a 

J right to a chance. We have to stick together, you 

E know. And then, too, my dear Kitty, I want a little 

' money for myself. The rent of garrets has gone up. 

I Genius wants steam heat and baths and cream on its 
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cereal now. And then, too," he hesitated and played 
a few bars before he said a little consciously, '^I shan't 
always want to live alone. I want a wife and a home 
of my own some day." 

"You sound like Uncle Albert I" Kitty exclaimed 
scornfully, although Aunt Susanne was almost sure 
she flushed just the least little bit when Vernon told 
her that he wanted a wife some day. 

"A home of my own !" repeated Vernon fimdy. "I 
didn't mention a cage. I don't really mind the office 
so much since I had this idea." He played the type« 
writer motif again. "I'm killing two birds with one 
stone." 

"I wish I could," murmured Kitty rebelliously, and 
there was no doubt that her cheeks were flushed. "You 
are a lucky dog, Vern I" And she drew a sigh from the 
tip of her slipper. "How awfully long a year isl 
Isn't there any way to speed up time? They say we 
have annihilated distance with wireless and automo- 
biles and aeroplanes, can't we do something with 
time?" 

"Well," Vernon got up from the piano and looked 
down at her as she sat on the top step which led from 
the living room up to the music room. "If you want 
to speed up you might take a lesson from Syb. There 
is nothing slow about our young second cousin. You 
should have seen her dancing at the Waloo this after- 
noon with Arthur Parkyn." 

"With Arthur I" Kitty jumped up too and stared 
at Vernon. She could not believe that he really had 
seen Sybil dancing with Arthur Parkyn that afternoon. 
"Arthur told me he had to work on a case I" 

"He told you the truth," chuckled Vernon. "Sybil 
is something of a case. And she certainly is crazy 
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about your friend Arthur. Don't stay at home and 
sulk, Kitty. If you want to keep your friend you will 
have to get out and snatch. That's what all the girls 
are doing!" 

Kitty's head was high, and her voice was very cold 
and distant— it seemed to come from Greenland, or 
perhaps the North Pole — ^when she answered: "If 
Arthur Parkyn wants to be snatched by Sybil, Sybil is 
perfectly welcome to himl" And she walked away 
with her head still in the air. 

Vernon waited until she had crossed the threshold 
before he turned to Aunt Susanne. 

"What do you think, Aunt Susanne ? Do you think 
she really cares for Parkyn?" 

Aunt Susanne shook her head hopelessly. "I don't 
know what to think," she confessed. "If you young 
people belonged to my generation I might be able to 
tell you, but you don't. You belong to your own and 
die two seem farther apart than Waloo and Shanghai. 
I don't know what to think, Vernon." 



Uncle Albert was dictating a letter all a 
imports and exports and rates and per cents, 
sounded as dry as half a dozen bones, and yet in 
middle of the very dryest sentence Uncle Al 
stopped dictating to laugh. His secretary looke 
him in surprise and then hurriedly read through 
notes on imports and exports to see if he, also, c 
find any merriment in them. But no note could 
him, as a vagrant thought told Uncle Albert, tha 
had seen small Bud and Sis stamp their minute 
at their father that morning and shout to him: 
shan't I" They had done more than that, for Bud 
kicked and Sis had bitten, and Bert plainly had bee 
his wits' end to know how to convince them that 
could not let the water in their bathroom overflo\^ 
tubs and make a pond on which they could si 
Uncle Albert had been shocked at them, but noT? 
laughed, for he realized that the twins were sho^ 
Bert just what Bert was showing him. Bert need 
demonstration. Uncle Albert thought, and he was 
the twins were giving him one, even if they had shoi 
him. He discovered that he would like to do s( 
thing for the twins. To be sure he had given the 
beautiful nursery full of toys, and a nurse, who 
a diploma from a hospital training school and won 
ful references from a medical specialist, who w< 
not prescribe for any one over twelve years of 
but he wanted to do something more personal. ¥ 
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could an old man do for a small great-grandniece and 
a great-grandnephew ? Not an idea, not a suggestion 
did his tired old brain offer him. The quick mind 
which had been the wonder and the dismay of more 
than one group of financiers was as empty as your 
pocket on the last day of the month. As usual, when 
in doubt. Uncle Albert turned to his secretary. 

"John," he demanded most unexpectedly, "do you 
know anything about children?" 

John was surprised, for although Uncle Albert had 
talked to him many times of rates and per cents he 
never before had mentioned children. Fortunately 
that was a topic on which John Maclean could talk 
without looking up any statistics in the files. 

"I have three of my own," he said cautiously, "so 
I know something. I shouldn't go so far as to say I 
know everything." 

"If you wanted to give them a good time, what 
would you do?" asked Uncle Albert, as if he would 
have an answer to that question at once or know the 
reason why. 

John Maclean smiled and wished that Uncle Albert 
would never ask him anything harder. "I'd take them 
to the circus I" And then he remembered that it was 
March and that March was not a circus month. 
"There isn't any circus now, so I'd take them to the 
Zoo." 

"The Zoo? That means animals. Educational as 
well as entertaining. I shouldn't be surprised if you 
were right. Where is this Zoo, and when is it open?" 

When Uncle Albert drove home full of pleasant 
plans for his family he met Sybil at the door. She 
wore her hat and coat and was evidently going out. 

"Well, young woman I" exclaimed Uncle Albert 
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with a noble attempt at playfulness. ''And where do 
you think you are going?" 

Sybil had been fussing with a refractory glove strap, 
and she did not know he was beside her until he spoke. 
She looked up quickly, and her face flushed. 

"Uncle Albert I How you startled me I I supposed 
you were at your office. I'm going out." And she 
would have passed him and gone out if he had not 
put his hand on her arm. Something in her manner 
made him pursue the question further. 

"What do you mean by out?" 

She looked at him indignantly. "Do I have to tell \ 
you where I go every time I put my nose out of the 
door?" she demanded hotly. "Really, Uncle Albert, 
you expect too much I" 

"Don't you want to tell me?" He was surprised j 
and a little hurt. Surely a devoted young daughter j 
such as Sybil had been to him would wish to tell an 
indulgent parent, such as he had been to Sybil, of her 
goings out as well as her comings in. It was very plain 
that this young daughter was not going to tell him a , 
word, for she twisted herself free and said so. 

"I shan't be questioned I" she declared vehemendy. j 
"I'm old enough to do as I please 1" Suddenly the 
anger died out of her face, and she began to coax and 
wheedle, patting his arm with her gloved fingers. "If r 
I should tell any one it would be you, dear Unde 
Albert I I'm really not going anywhere in particular, \ 
but I shan't tell you a word because I don't think it ^ 
is any of your business, dear as you are I" And she 
put up her rosy little face and kissed his cheek. Then 
she waved her hand and went gayly away, leaving 
Uncle Albert uncertain whether to be inc^ignant or 
pleased. 
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"Upon my word I" he muttered. "Upon my word I 
So the modern young miss won't account to any one. 
Upon my word 1" And then he smiled as he remem- 
bered the cool touch of her red, red lips. "The little 
baggage I" 

Go to the Zoo? Kitty laughed in Uncle Albert's 
face when he presented his invitation. But after all 
she might as well go. She had been drifting aimlessly 
around the house all morning, looking at Uncle 
Albert's treasures and wondering if there was any 
story connected with the old black picture which 
Uncle Albert had said was not worth looking at and 
listening to Aunt Susanne's eager questions of city 
life. Aunt Susanne wanted to see a Russian dancer 
and a Yog^ and a Swami; she wanted to visit a baby 
clinic and see the babies weighed and hear the mothers 
tdd that spinach was a better baby food than sauer- 
kraut; she wanted to ride in an aeroplane and eat 
chop suey; she wanted to spend twenty dollars for a 
pair of shoes and eighty dollars for a French hat; 
she wanted to see a tray of real French pastry and 
to attend a seance of spiritualists. Indeed she wanted 
to do everything that any one else had ever done. A 
visit to the Zoo would at least make a break in the 
list of Aimt Susanne's wants, and so when Aunt 
Susanne looked at her hopefully and said, "I wish you 
would come with us, my dear. It will be amusing to 
watch the children. And they do ask such questions. 
I am often puzzled to answer them. Come and help 
me," she said she would. 

"Where did Sybil go?" asked Uncle Albert, when 
he had his party all arranged. 

Aunt Susanne looked at him blankly. "I never 
asked her. Should I?" 
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It was Kitty who answered, and she did it quickly 
and with decision. ''No I Sybil is old enough to go 
where she pleases!" 

"That is scarcely true, Kitty," ventured Unde 
Albert. "Although I hope that Sybil would not 
choose to go where she shouldn't." 

Kitty regarded him with surprise. "That was what 
I meant," she explained. "Sybil has decent ideas, and 
you should trust her. What difference does it make 
to you where she has gone?" She did not put the 
question to him impertinently but with a real desire 
for information. She honestly wanted to know why 
Uncle Albert thought he should have a diagram of 
the movements of any girl. 

Uncle Albert actually hesitated to tell her that in 
his estimation a girl of Sybil's age should always con- 
fide her plans to her parent or her guardian. He 
knew his sisters had always told their mother where 
they were going. He stood in the place of Sybil's 
parents, and she should have been glad to tell him what 
she planned to do. He was sorry he had not ordered 
her to stay at home and join the Zoo party where he 
could have kept his eye on her, although at the bottom 
of his puzzled heart he knew that she would have 
declared indignantly: "I shan't 1" 

But if Kitty did not jump up and down at the invi- 
tation to visit the Zoo Bud and Sis did. They were 
so excited that they could not sit still but moved rest- 
lessly about in the big limousine, now stepping on 
Aunt Susanne's broad-toed shoes and now on Kitty's 
brown oxfords, which Uncle Albert considered per- 
fectly ridiculous shoes for winter wear. Aunt Susanne 
only said "My dears I" when the children tramped on 
her feet, but Kitty pulled them to the seat with a firm 
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hand and a stern command to sit still and behave them- 
selves. It was Kitty, not the promenaders, Aunt 
Susanne rebuked. 

"The little dears are so excited," she explained. 

"That is no reason they should make jelly out of 
my feet and ruin a perfectly good pair of shoes," 
began Kitty, but Bud broke in with a breathless ques- 
tion. 

"Could we make jelly out of your feet. Cousin 
Kitty? What kind of jelly would it be?" until Kitty 
hugged him and told him that he was a perfect dear 
as well as a perfect nuisance. 

From his corner Uncle Albert watched them well 
pleased. Again he knew that he was right. There 
were instincts in Kitty which had only to be developed 
to make her a sweet, refined gentlewoman. Uncle 
Albert thought that he was an expert developer of 
womanly instincts and the children would help him. 

Ktty loitered behind them as they went up the path 
to the monkey house, until Bud stopped to catch her 
hand and look up with an eager little face to ask if 
they would see the baby monkeys as well as the papa 
and mamma monkeys. Kitty laughed and squeezed his 
dimpled hand. He was a dear little fellow or would 
be a dear little fellow if he would stay off her feet. 
As if he read her thoughts Bud left her feet alone to 
trample on her mind, for he wanted to know at once 
where monkeys came from, if God made them, what 
did they eat, did they like peanuts better than ice cream 
or lemonade, did they always know how to climb trees 
or did they go to kindergarten to learn, how long did 
it take to learn, how old was the funny one in the cor- 
ner, what were their names, did they mind living in a 
cage, did they have a bath every morning, wouldn't it 
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be splendid to have your clothes fastened to you, did 
they ever wear out and where did they get new suits, 
which were the rich monkeys that were taking the 
bread from the mouths of the poor monkeys? 

"God bless my soul I" chuckled Uncle Albert as he 
heard the first dozen questions, but he frowned dis- 
agreeably at the last one. 

Kitty looked about in despair. A monkey was just 
a monkey to her. She had forgotten that questions 
could be asked about one. Uncle Albert met her 
bewildered eyes and stopped frowning to laugh. 

**He has just commenced," he said encouragingly. 

And he had. Kitty found how true were Unde 
Albert's words as they went from animal house to 
animal house. Bud and Sis seemed to enter into a 
friendly contest as to which could ask the most ques- 
tions. And in between they fed the monkeys, the ele- 
phants, and the bears. They cried out joyfully at the 
sight of the brilliant tropical birds. 

"God makes beautiful things, doesn't He?" Sil ^i 
stared at an especially brilliant bird. "Why didn't ^ 
He give little girls such pretty clothes instead of 1 
making them wear rompers from a store 1" She was 
discontented with her own sober raiment. ^ "We have 
new clothes but they aren't like the parrot's. We even  
have new nighties I" She took a skipping step as she ^ 
remembered that the brightly feathered parrots had 
no nighties. 

"Splendid 1" admired Kitty. 

"Have you?" Sis asked Aunt Susanne and Kitty and ^ 
Uncle Albert in turn. "Not even new nighties?" She .i 
was sorry for them. "We have, haven't we, Bud?" 

"Clothes are all girls think about, no matter what 
their age is," chuckled Uncle Albert. 
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"Not all girls," contradicted Kitty. "Sis will think 
of a lot besides clothes when she grows up." 

"Willi?" Sis was interested. "What will I think 
of when I'm a beautiful lady?" 

"Other people," Kitty told her mysteriously. 

"Will they be as nice as clothes?" Sis was doubt- 
ful. "My new dress has pockets with rufles." She 
was not at all sure that it would be as pleasant to think 
of people as of rufliied pockets. 

"Far, far nicer 1" promised Kitty. 

It was the mysterious look in her eyes and the mys- 
terious note in her voice which convinced Sis and made 
her promise solemnly : "Then I will. You hear, Bud? 
I'm going to think of people when Fm a beautiful 
ladyl" 

"Men can do that as well as ladies." Bud was 
rather scornful. "Look at daddy and all the people 
he thinks of. Men can think of more things than 
ladies all the time. Can't they. Uncle Albert?" He 
asked the other man of the party to indorse his state- 
ment. 

"Well," Uncle Albert was wary. "When you are 
a man, you know, Buddie, you will have to think of the 
ladies, to be brave and chivalrous." 

'Will I?" Bud questioned dubiously. "And what 
will the ladies have to think about me?" he demand- 
ed. 

"To be fair and honest with you, that is far more 
important than chivalry." Kitty looked at Uncle 
Albert, who stood still and stared at her and mut- 
tered: 

"God bless my soul I" again. 

A triumphant gleam flashed in Kitty's eyes, for she 
&ad made a great discovery. Why, here at her hand 
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was clay to be molded. She could make of litde Bud 
and Sis what she pleased. She almost wished that 
Uncle Albert had made his contract for twenty years 
instead of one so that she could be quite sure that Bud 
and Sis would have the right ideals. How strange it 
was that she had not seen the opportunity before. She 
remembered the Jesuit demand for a child for the 
first seven years of his life that there need be no worry 
over the last sixty-three years of his life, and smiled 
happily. Bud and Sis were not yet six. She could 
make anything of them— just anything! 

It was as the perfect man and woman, which she 
had made of them, that she allowed Bud and Sis to 
make jelly of her feet unrebidced as they drove home 
while Bud resumed the role of question box. Why 
didn't rhinoceroses' clothes fit as well as snakes', did 
snakes ever get tired crawling on their stomachs, where 
did Kitty think God kept His red and yellow feathers, 
and how did He know which to put on parrots and 
which on sparrows, why was an elephant's nose called 
a trunk instead of a suitcase, and if a baby lion had 
mush and milk and spinach for Iimch instead of blood 
and bones would it growl and roar or would it say 
"baa" like a lamb? 

**God bless my soul!" exclaimed Uncle Albert at 
last. "Your tongue is hung in the middle to wag at 
both ends, Budl" 

Bud stuck out his pink tongue and investigated it. 
"How is it hung in the middle. Uncle Albert? And 
where is the other end? This is this end, but where 
is the other end?" he demanded, until Uncle Albert 
wished that he had left well enough alone. 

They had to wait in the driveway until a roadster 
which stood in front of the door had driven away, and 
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when the limousine stopped there was Sybil smiling 
at them and waving her hand toward the roadster. 

"Who was that?" asked Uncle Albert, as he stiffly 
stepped from his car. "Who was that, Sybil?" 

"One of my friends," beamed Sybil. "Have you 
had a pleasant afternoon? Where have you been?" 

"Didn't you hear me?" asked Uncle Albert impa- 
tiently. "I asked who was that?" 

"Oh, help I" murmured Sybil mutinously, and she 
looked oddly at Kitty. 

Kitty was looking oddly at her. "Why make a 
mystery of it, Syb?" she inquired so carelessly that 
Sybil flushed. 

"That was Arthur Parkyn's car. Uncle Albert," she 
said quickly and a trifle defiantly. "Arthur Parkyn 
was driving it." 

"I thought young Parkyn was Kitty's friend?" 
Unde Albert sounded like Bud, he was so interrog- 
ative. 

"He is my friend, too," smiled Sybil. "Can't a 
young man be a friend to more than one girl? But 
you haven't told me where you have been. Uncle 
Albert? Don't you want to tell me?" She laughed 
in his face as she asked him the question he had asked 
her earlier in the afternoon. "I should think you 
would want to tell me where you have been." 



XI 

Sybil had her party, and she was in a pretty flutter 
of excitement over it. She hung about Uncle Albert 
and wheedled and flattered him until Uncle Albert, 
who had forgotten long ago how prettily girls can 
wheedle and flatter, agreed to all she asked. Sybil 
knew exactly what she wanted, and how she wanted it, 
and she gave her orders as if she had always pos- 
sessed a staff of trained servants to carry them out for 
her. She explained in the most charming way in the 
world that this was her party and that the guests were 
to be her friends. 

"Uncle Albert will give you a dance of your own 
whenever you want one," she told Kitty. "And then 
you can invite all of your own friends." 

Kitty laughed, and amusement and scorn were about 
equally divided in her laughter. She regarded Sybil as 
a primer in which the words were in large black type. 
She had no trouble at all to read Sybil. "There is 
only one person I should care to have at your party," 
she said after she had had her scornful amused laugh. 

"I hope it is a man I" Sybil donned the air of a 
martyr about to be sacrificed for the family altar. 

"I should like Arthur Parkyn " 

She was not allowed to tell what she would like of 
Arthur Parkyn, for Sybil interrupted her with a little 
shriek. 

"Arthur Parkyn 1 His name is at the very top of 
my list I He was the first person I thought of 1 I told 
you I was crazy about him I" she explained frankly. 
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*1 liked him the minute I saw him at that mush and 
milk party, but I didn't see him again until he came 
here that night. I like him better than any man I ever 
met ! He hasn't a lot of wild fads he expects you to 
be interested in, and he is such a duck about listening 
when you want to talk and helping you to have a good 
time. Why, Arthur Parkyn is the very first person 
I invited to my party I" 

"Oh, is he?" Kitty felt like a pan-cake, very, very 
flat, and she stared at her cousin with an odd flash in 
her eyes. 

"He is!" Sybil answered promptly. "And if you 
really want to help me, Kitty, you will ask Aunt 
Susanne kindly not to interfere. She doesn't under- 
stand what I want at all." 

Aunt Susanne had so little understanding of Sybil's 
plans that she carried them to Uncle Albert to be 
looked over. "Have you heard of Sybil's plans?" she 
asked anxiously. "Do you approve of them, Albert?" 
"She talked them over with me." Uncle Albert 
disliked to tell Aunt Susanne that he had scarcely heard 
Sybil's plans for Sybil had consulted him in a moment 
when he was half asleep and the plans had gone in one 
ear and slipped out of the other ear. "I hope you 
aren't going to show partiality. Sue," he went on with 
great dignity. "You seem to think that everything 
that Kitty does is all right, and that everything that 
Sybil does is all wrong. That isn't fair 1" 

"Why, Albert Galushal" Aunt Susanne was indig- 
nant at his hope. "I try to be fair to both of them, 
but it does seem as if a dancing party should begin 
before midnight and end before breakfast." 

"Midnight 1 Breakfast? What do you mean?" 
Unde Albert climbed awkwardly down from his high 
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horse, and when Aunt Susanne had explained that 
Sybil's guests had not been asked to come until ten 
o'clock and Sybil had ordered a breakfast of scrambled 
eggs and little sausages as well as a supper of salad 
and croquettes and ice cream Uncle Albert would not 
believe her. He could not believe her. "Nonsense 1" 
he stuttered, and he was absolutely sure that Aunt 
Susanne was not fair to Sybil. "I'll ask Sybil." 

Sybil only opened her blue eyes in surprise at Unde 
Albert's surprise. Of course her friends would not 
come before ten. How could they? And she did 
hope Uncle Albert would not send them home with- 
out any breakfast. Dancing did make you so hungry. 
Of course, if he did object, only she couldn't see ^diy 
on earth he should, they could all tumble into cars and 
drive down to one of the all-night places for sausages 
and hot cakes. They had done that after the last 
dance Sybil had gone to, and it was the greatest fun. 
One of the men had eaten nineteen hot cakes. They 
had counted them. 

Uncle Albert's eyes popped wide open. So did his 
mouth. "Nineteen hot cakes, Sybil? That's ridicu- 
lous ! No one but George could eat nineteen hot cakes 
at once. Your party can begin as early as you please, 
but I want it over by midnight I" 

Sybil shrieked. "Midnight I Why, it won't really 
begin by midnight I Why, Uncle Albert, you just let 
me manage this party the proper way, and see if you 
don't like it. You know you want it right 1 You're 
such a dear I" And she hugged the dear and ruffled 
the white fringe on each side of his bald head until 
Uncle Albert admitted that he hadn't been to a dance 
for forty years. But he added in muttered disgust that 
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he would be hanged if he could approve of such non- 
sense. He never had had breakfast at any party he 
had gone to when he was a young man. 

Sybil was not at all surprised to hear that he had 
gone home breakfastless from his youthful gayeties. 
"I don't suppose you had," she murmured sympatheti- 
cally, with another pat on his bald head. ^It must 
be years and years and years since you were young and 
went to dances. And the world has moved, dear Uncle 
Albert. Don't you want to keep up with it?" 

Bewildered Uncle Albert was not sure that he did, 
and he was quite sure that he did not when Sybil came 
down in her dancing frock the night of her party. He 
had been yawning in a corner for his bedtime arrived 
before the first guest. Sybil stood in the doorway 
and curtsied demurely, but she did not look demure. 
She wore a very smart frock of daffodil satin, very 
low in the neck and very short in the skirt. Her yellow 
hair was drawn back from her heart-shaped face to 
billow out over her ears and be caught at the nape of 
her neck so that her head had a distorted appearance. 
To Uncle Albert's amazed eyes she was all bare neck 
and arms and slim yellow legs. 

"God bless my soul 1" He rubbed his eyes and sat up 
and looked at her suspiciously. He was almost sure 
that the color in her cheeks was artificial, and there 
were dark shadows under her eyes which made her 
eyes look larger and more mysterious, but surely the 
child didn't paint 1 But did she ? Uncle Albert asked 
her. He did it somewhat timidly, for if she did not 
paint she would be insulted by his question, but he just 
had to know. 

Sybil was not at all insulted. Indeed, she looked 
quite pleased and danced over to a mirror to look at 
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herself. "Sure, it's rouge!" she told him proudly. 
"I can't trust Nature to-night. When you get your 
rosy cheeks out of a box you know you have them. 
Don't I do it well? It's only rouge 1" She spoke of 
rouge as if it were nothing but soap and water. 

Uncle Albert just looked at her, too stunned to tell 
her that in his opinion she would look better if she 
would wash her face and put on some clothes. Before 
he could overcome his surprise and express his opinion, 
Kitty came in. Her frock was pink and it also was 
low and short although not quite so low nor so short 
as Sybil's. Her coiffure did not distort her head into 
a bushel basket, and her face was not painted. Her 
color changed too often. Uncle Albert was glad to 
see it come and go. Aunt Susanne followed Kitty. 
Her gown was of black lace over cloth of silver. It 
was the first real evening gown Aunt Susanne had had 
for thirty years, and it made Uncle Albert snort and 
mutter **God bless my soul 1" again. 

He asked God to bless his soul many times as Sybil's 
guests drifted carelessly in until the gallery was filled 
with white shoulders above gleaming satin and with 
little painted faces. 

"Thank heaven the men still wear clothes 1" he 
said to himself, as he hunted up Aunt Susanne and told 
her what he thought. 

"It isn't decent. Sue 1 It isn't decent to see children 
dressed like that 1 What are their mothers thinking of? 
Why didn't you tell Sybil and Kitty I wanted them 
covered?" 

Aunt Susanne sighed. Between Sybil, who was 
stimulatingly new-fashioned, and Uncle Albert, who 
was stultifyingly old-fashioned, her way was difficult. 
"I did try, Albert, but you know how useless it is to 
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ilk to Sybil I She just says that all the girls do it and 
: she can't have it right she doesn't want it at all." 

"But she needn't paint her face," he whispered, 
shamed to speak of what Sybil did to her face. 

"No, she needn't, but she doesl" Aunt Susanne 
lughed softly, unexpectedly. "In my day we didn't 
se rouge, Albert. When I was Sybil's age we damp- 
ned the red petals of an artificial rose and rubbed the 
alor over our cheeks until our fathers told us to 
top it." 

"And did you?" Girls in Aunt Susanne's day must 
ave been very different from the girls of Sybil's day 
F they stopped doing anything because their fathers 
old them to stop. 

"Of course we didn't. We just rubbed it on more 
arcfully. My father never liked my new clothes. He 
ised to say that my bustle was vulgar and indecent I" 
^d she laughed again as she remembered the bustle 
»f her girlish days. 

Unde Albert eyed Aunt Susanne. What kind of a 
haperon was she, he wondered. If he had charge of 
I young girl the young girl would do as he said, or he 
970uld know the reason why, he told himself. But he 
ffras careful not to tell any one else. He stopped 
Vernon who was sauntering by. Bert had refused to 
attend Sybil's party, and George had thoughtfully 
explained that he would have his supper in the kitchen 
and not bother Sybil. 

"What do you think of all this, Vernon?" Uncle 
Albert inquired cautiously. 

"It's a corking place for a dance. And the music is 
all right. Uncle Albert!" As if Uncle Albert had 
been worrying over the music or the gallery. 
"I mean the girls, their clothes and the paint, you 
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know?" Uncle Albert blushed to speak of the clothes 
and the paint, but he had to know what Vernon thought 
of them. 

**0h, that!" Vernon looked around with a careless 
smile. "Seems to be the style." He spoke carelessly, 
too. Evidently Vernon did not think anything of the 
clothes or the paint. "There's a queen, Uncle Albert, 
over in the corner in the purple satin." 

"Out of the purple satin, I should say," Uncle Albert 
told him grimly, and when Vernon went toward the 
"queen" Uncle Albert turned to Aunt Susanne. "The 
boy thought it was all right," he said in surprise. 

Aunt Susanne was not at all amazed, and she said 
so. "Of course he did. He's used to it. And the 
music is wonderful, Albert I I declare I could dance 
to it myself." 

"If you call it dancing," grumbled Uncle Albert, 
watching the young people as they shuffled up and down 
the gallery. "When we went to parties, Sue, we had 
a prograni of waltzes and polkas and schottisches, until 
we had danced four of each, and then we went home." 

"Or to Gamble's restaurant for an oyster stew," 
Aunt Susanne reminded him, but he did not listen to 
her. 

"And the men signed for the dances they wanted, 
but here — if a man wants to dance with a girl he just 
goes up and takes her from her partner I Sybil has 
danced with five men since this— this jig started I" 
Uncle Albert was puzzled over the cutting-in. "That 
isn't the way we did, Sue 1" 

"This is better, much better if you have a bad part- 
ner 1" It was plain that Aunt Susanne was too inter- 
ested to be shocked at the difference between dances 
now and dances forty years ago. 
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Kitty, one-stepping by with Vernon, stopped. Her 
heeks were as pink as her frock, but Uncle Albert did 
lot object to her pretty color. He knew that Nature 
;ainted Kitty's cheeks. 

"Well, Uncle Albert and Aunt Susanne, how do you 
ike Sybil's party?" asked Kitty merrily. 

"I believe I could learn to dance that." Aunt 
lusanne moved away so that she could watch the 
winkling satin and patent leather feet. 

"Of course you could 1 Uncle Albert could, too. 
!^me out in the hall, and Vern will teach you, and I'll 
each Uncle Albert. Come on I" She held out a slim, 
ehite hand. 

"Not to-night I" Aunt Susanne drew back, but not 
[uite so far as Uncle Albert had fearfully retreated. 
^Some other time maybe I'll let you show me. I 
^lieve I could learn. So could you, Albert. You 
ised to be a fine dancer. I like to know how to do 
irhat other folks do. There's Sybil dancing with your 
riend again, Kitty." And she pointed to Sybil, who 
vas clinging to Arthur in a way which Uncle Albert 
iedared was sickening, positively sickening. 

"If I had my way I'd send them all home until -hey 
karn how to behave I" he snorted. 

"Syb does rather overdo it," Kitty agreed, and a 
tiny frown appeared between her eyes as she saw 
Arthur bend over Sybil's yellow head. "But she dances 

beautifully!" 

"It isn't much like our day when we had to have at 
,least a foot of space between partners," muttered 

lUndc Albert. 
"An inch is considered conservative now," Kitty told 

absently. 
"An inch I An inch 1" Uncle Albert was disgusted, 
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and he did not care who knew it. "For half 
cent rd send them all home I" 

"If you did they would go somewhere else and 
dance," prophesied Vernon. "It's all right, Uncle 
Albert. Perfectly all right." 

"Who's that girl over there in green with green ear- 
rings and a green thingumbob in her hair?" asked 
Uncle Albert abruptly. "She makes me bilious 1" 

Kitty followed the direction of his rudely pointing 
finger, and her eyes and lips crinkled, but she kept her 
face sober. "That's Muriel Abercrombie," she said td 

"Muriel Abercrombie !" He would not believe it 
Why, that girl in green did not look a bit as if she were |c 
the daughter of the National Bank and the Colonial 

Dames 1 She looked Uncle Albert wanted to shut 

his eyes and bellow. If this party of Sybil's had been 
anywhere but under his own roof he would never have 
considered it respectable, and even if it was under his 
own roof, in his very own gallery, he was ashamed to 
say what he thought it was. 

He had known that Sybil's friends were artists and 
poets and musicians, irresponsible young people of 
whom anything might be expected, but with them to- 
night were the sons and daughters of a few of his own 
friends, a heaping tablespoonful of respectability, as 
it were, among the two or three cupfuls of irresponsible 
Bohemians, and actually he could not tell which was 
which. Why, Muriel Abercrombie and Coricc 
Macnamara looked like any one but the daughter of 
staid John Abercrombie and the granddaughter of old 
Andy Macnamara! If they were his daughters he 

would And then he caught sight of Sybil again 

and groaned. He was not so sure what he would do 
if he were so imfortunate as to have a daughter. 
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He tried to find a sign of what he considered mod- 
esty and refinement in these young people, but he could 
not do it. Not only did the girls dress outrageously 
and allow a man to hold them outrageously while they 
danced, but the things they said I He wanted to cover 
his ears. And the things they didl Why, with his 
own two old eyes, aided by his strong glasses, he saw 
Sybil stand on tiptoe and kiss Arthur Parkyn in the sun 
room. Kiss him actually on the cheek 1 Uncle Albert's 
two old eyes almost fell oijt on his wrinkled old cheeks, 
and he ran away as fast as he could. 

"Who is this friend of yours?" he demanded of 
Kitty, stopping her as she was dancing with young 
Andy Macnamara and drawing her away so that the 
whole world might not hear of his disgrace. "Who is 
this Parkyn fellow you brought to the house?" 

"Why he's — ^he's " Kitty was puzzled to explain 

Arthur so that Uncle Albert would understand him, 
and she was more than puzzled at Uncle Albert's curi- 
osity, which seemed to be at fever point, ninety-nine 
degrees if it was anything. 

"I don't like him! I don't want him around 1" 
Uncle Albert exclaimed dictatorially without waiting 
for any explanation. 

"Urcle Albert I" Kitty stiffened. "I shall choose 
my own friends I" 

"I'm not going to have him or any other man kissing 
Sybil all over the house I" went on Uncle Albert as if 
the limit of his patience had been reached. "I won't 
have it I" 

"Kissing Sybil 1" Kitty stared at him, and the color 
deepened in her cheeks. 

Uncle Albert flushed, too, when he realized that his 
indignation and disgust had made a telltale out of him, 
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and he stammered : ''Or Sybil kissing him or any one 
else. I tell you, Kitty, I won't have it 1" 

"You had better talk to Sybil then. I haven't been 
kissing any one !" And she walked away leaving him 
to stammer and sputter that he had never said she had, 
but he wanted her to understand. 

"Your old uncle looks like a fish out of water," 
laughed young Andy Macnamara, as he replaced his T 
arm around Kitty's waist. 

"He acts worse. A lot worse I" exclaimed Kitty as 
she swung into step. Her eyes roamed around the 
gallery in search of Arthur. It couldn't be true, what 
Uncle Albert said, and yet why should Uncle Albert 
make up such a story? Even if she and Arthur might 
be considered only partially engaged she didn't like 
to hear he was kissing another girl — ^kissing Sybil 
She frowned as she danced away with Andy and looked 
for Arthur. 

Her roaming eye was attracted by a man who 
seemed more interested in the pictures than the dan- 
cers. He was tall and thin and was very dark as to 
hair and skin. He was bending over the old picture 
about which Uncle Albert was so mysterious as^ if he p 
would pierce the blackness and see what was beneath. 

"Who is that man?" Kitty asked Andy Macnamara. 
"The one who looks as if he would eat that old pic- \ 
ture?" 

"Search me. Looks like a dago. I never saw him 
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before, but there is quite a macaroni cast to his coun- "* 



tenance." 



"Dago? You mean an Italian? I wonder f 
Kitty slipped out of Andy Macnamara's arms as 
Stanley Cabot would have cut in and with a murmured' 
excuse to Stanley made her way around the gallery* 
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rhe thought of an Italian had made her stop dancing 
ind join the tall dark man who was staring so curiously 
It Uncle Albert's "worthless" picture, for she remem- 
3ered what Bert had said about the Italian govern- 
fnent. If an Italian agent was looking for pictures in 
Uncle Albert's gallery Uncle Albert should know of it. 

"Arc you interested in the pictures?" she asked 
pleasantly, as a daughter of the house should speak to 
I guest. 

"I am interested in this picture." He looked around 
and showed a large row of white teeth in a smile of 
admiration as he saw pink-cheeked Kitty in her pink 
dancing frock. He spoke with an accent which Kitty's 
work in Little Europe enabled her to identify at once. 
Naples, she told herself as soon as she heard him. 
"He's a Neapolitan!" "This is such a strange can- 
ras," he went on, more Neapolitan with every word 
"What is it?" He bent over the picture again, his 
nose not an inch from the blackened canvas. 

"I'll ask my uncle to tell you. Just a minute !" And 
Kitty darted away. Surely Uncle Albert was the one 
to answer quesions about that particular picture, espe- 
cially when the questions were asked in an Italian 
accent. 

But she could not find Uncle Albert for he had run 
iway and shut himself in the little room with his Indian 
:ollcction where he would not be shocked and dis- 
gusted. Neither could she find Sybil, who of course 
knew all about her guests and could tell her if the tall 
dark man was an agent for the Italian government. 
The only member of the family she could find was 
Vcmon, but when they went back to the gallery the 
Neapolitan accent was not there. He was not in the 
gallery nor in the supper room nor anywhere else. 
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**You dreamed him I" grinned Vernon. "You 
dreamed him, Kitty 1" 

**I did not!" Kitty was very emphatic. "You ask t 
Mr. Macnamara. He said the man had a macarom h 
face." 

"Kitty I Oh, Kitty!" And there was Arthur 
Parkyn with a hunted look on his face, and he caught 
her arm as if she were a refuge. "Oh, Kitty! I've 
been looking for you all evening!" he gasped, and he 
stepped behind her so that he was partially hidden by 
her pink frock. Arthur had been amused at the 
pleasure with which Sybil had greeted him and he had 
been flattered by the eagerness to dance with him that 
she had shown and then, if the truth were told, he had 
been almost as startled as Uncle Albert by the frank 
affection she had expressed for him. As soon as he 
could he had fled to Kitty. "Come on out of the 
crowd, Kitty," he begged "I want to tell you some- 
thing!" 

Kitty forgot all about Neapolitans and governments 
and pictures as she remembered what Uncle Albert had 
said. She tossed her head high and looked at Arthur 
coolly. 

"Tell me here. I like the crowd," she said per- 
versely. 

But he put his hand more firmly on her arm and led \ 
her away. Uncle Albert, coming away from his Indians j. 
in the hope that the party was over, saw them and ^ 
groaned. Even Kitty, the politician! 

"You know, Kitty," Arthur was saying breathlessly. 
"I've changed my mind about you progressive girls. 
I'm not as keen on the purely feminine type as I wasl" 
He drew a long breath. "I'm beginning to share your 
views!" And he smiled uncertainly and waited for 
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er to tell him how glad she was that he had been con- 
erted. 

But Kitty only laughed oddly and frowned. She 
iought that Arthur, like Sybil, was a primer with big 
lack tj^e easy to read. "That's a pity," she said 
>olly, "for Aunt Susanne has made me appreciate the 
^minine type. She's wonderful — a real diplomat I 
'alk about tact I I just have to admire her. So you 
*e, Arthur dear, we're as far apart as ever I" She 
Lughed impishly. "Only we have changed sides. It 
>oks as if we never would see things the same, doesn't 
?" 

"Is Arthur Parkyn here?" called Sybil's clear voice 
rom the doorwcy. "Oh, there you are, Arthur 1 
'ome, I want you!" 

"I can't!" Arthur spoke as crossly as an impres- 
ionable man could speak to a girl who looked as 
lodishly charming as Sybil did. "I'm talking to 
dtty!" 

"Oh, Arthur, please ! Pretty please !" coaxed Sybil. 

"I hate a girl who runs after a fellow," Arthur 
luttered rudely, although he was careful to mutter in 

voice so low that it could not reach Sybil's ears. 

Kitty laughed. "Then you aren't as progressive as 
ou said you were, Arthur dear, or you would believe 
hat a girl has the same right to go after a man that a 
Qan has to go after a girl." And she walked away and 
eft him to Sybil. 



XII 

Uncle Albert was not at all pleased with Sybil's 
party, and he did not hesitate to tell Aunt Susanne 
that he was not pleased. 

"I should have known better than to permit Sybil 
to ask a crowd of Bohemians here," he complained 
fretfully, and he forgot completely those tablespoon- 
fuls of sons and daughters of his own friends which 
should have leavened the Bohemian cupfuls. '^And 
now that I have seen them I am more convinced than 
ever that I don't want my young people to have any- 
thing to do with men and girls who hold such out- 
rageous ideas. Why, Sue, you would never believe 
the things they talked about I There was one couple in 
the sun parlor who were so excited they fairly shouted 
about trial marriages and birth control, and another 
couple in the library, right under my own picture, 
didn't want any weddings at all. Foolish convention- 
ality and rotten shackles were some of the things they 
called weddings I And girls as well as men smoking 
cigarettes all over the house 1 Hoskins will have a 
pretty time cleaning up after them." 

"Don't you worry about them, Albert," advised 
Aunt Susanne soothingly. "Girls will always want 
wedding gowns and wedding presents, even if they do 
talk about doing away with weddings. Don't you 
bother your head about that another minute." 

"I have to bother about them. Sue," muttered Uncle 
Albert querulously. He absolutely refused to be 
soothed by Aunt Susanne's sympathy or knowledge of 
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girls. "I'm under an obligation to train these young 
Galushas so that they will be a help to the world and 
not a menace. Nobody else in the family seems to feel 
it, but I know that we of the older generation are rank 
failures if we raise nothing but a lot of wild young 
rebels." 

"Who is to decide whether the young people are 
rebels?" questioned Aunt Susanne, but she could ques- 
tion no farther, for Uncle Albert interrupted her with 
a glare and a snort and a grunt that he was to be the 
judge. Wasn't he the young Galushas' great-uncle? 

No wonder Uncle Albert felt fractious. . He had 
never gone to bed until after four o'clock when he was 
ashamed to look Hoskins in the face. What must 
Hoskins think of a dance which did not end until four 
o'clock? There had never been such goings-on in his 
house before. He would not be surprised if all the 
servants left, and then what would Kitty and Sybil and 
Sue do? He was almost sorry that Hoskins and the 
rest did not leave so that Kitty and Sybil and Sue, who 
had disappointed him so sadly, could show him how 
useless in a home they were with their wild ideas. He 
never knew that Hoskins and the rest had quite enjoyed 
Sybil^s party even if it did keep them up until all 
hours. 

"It's good to see life in the house," Hoskins had 
actually whispered to Mrs. Merrill, who wore her best 
black taifeta as she supervised Sybil's breakfast, for 
Sybil had her scrambled eggs and sausages as Sybil 
had everything she really wanted. Looking back Uncle 
Albert could not understand how he ever had permitted 
such an outrageous thing. Scrambled eggs and 
sausages at three o'clock in the morning! Oh, God- 
frey I how tired he was! And he had an important 
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directors' meeting. He hoped he would be able to keep 
awake. 

He almost broke up the directors' meeting by aslung 
Mr. Abercrombie with careful carelessness how he 
handled his young daughter, although he knew very 
well that Mr. Abercrombie did not handle her at all. 
Any one who looked at Muriel Abercrombie could sec 
at once who did the handling in the Abercrombie fam- 
ily. But Mr. Abercrombie had ideas in regard to the 
younger generation and they matched Uncle Albert's 
ideas perfectly. Other directors with sons and daugh- 
ters joined in the discussion, and it was unanimously 
agreed that the world would indeed be in a sad way 
when it was made over to such wild irresponsible young 
people. The chairman had to knock on the long ma- 
hogany table half a dozen times before he could get 
the attention of the directors to the important new 
business, and in the very middle of the discussion about 
dividends Uncle Albert went to sleep and had to be 
wakened by Mr. Abercrombie when the vote was 
taken. 

"Ehl What's that?" he mumbled lifting his heavy 
eyelids with an effort. He nearly died of mortification 
when he realized what he had done. Never in all of 
his life had he gone to sleep in a directors' meeting 
before. 

Uncle Albert found it very difficult to get his 
usual night's rest and look after his young people as 
they should be looked after. And he went to sleep in 
many places, in church where he decorously accom- 
panied Aunt Susanne, in the theater where he yawn- 
ingly took Sybil and Kitty, and even at the club where 
he withdrew to a secluded corner and snored peace- 
fully for an hour before he went home to begin another 
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round of pleasure. Uncle Albert's idea of what con- 
stituted home life, cozy comfort around the fireside 
and pleasant companionship, had not been adopted by 
his family, and before he realized it he was meekly 
going where he was told to go or left at home to wait 
nervously until his young people came chatteringly 
back. There were many times when Uncle Albert 
wondered if the salvation of the world and the salvage 
of these young Galushas were worth what he had to 
endure. He looked back on the quiet, monotonous 
days when he had only his books and his pictures for 
company with longing regret. Books could be put on 
the shelf and pictures hung on the wall, but these young 
people — Uncle Albert groaned helplessly. How pain- 
fully long a year could be. Uncle Albert often won- 
dered if he would live to see the end of this year. 

Why, only that morning Kitty had looked across the 
table at Vernon and said quite casually, as if she were 
asking for the loan of a book or a victrola record: 

"I wish you had a pair of rfding breeches, Vem! 
Fd borrow them and go for a ride this morning. It's 
such a perfect day!" And she glanced out of the 
breakfast-room window all commendation of the per- 
fect day which April was offering them. 

"Kitty!" Uncle Albert sputtered toast all over 
himself. He all but had a stroke, and he grew purple 
and incoherent. 

"What's the matter now. Uncle Albert?" demanded 
Kitty somewhat impatiently. "I didn't ask for your 
breeches !" 

"My dear !" Aunt Susanne looked astonished if she 
did not look shocked. 

Vernon laughed joyously. "If I had a pair you 
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should have them, Kit 1" he exclaimed heartily. "But 
why don't you get some of your own?" 

"I've ordered them, but the tailor can't get them 
out before the last of the week, and I want to ride 
to-day. I wish you did have a pair. Uncle Albert; 
I'd borrow them without saying a word to you." 

Uncle Albert gasped for breath. "Kitty!" he man- 
aged to stammer. "Kitty 1 How can you? A man's 
breeches I It's — it's unthinkable!" 

"But all the girls wear them," explained Kitty, and 
she exchanged her impatient frown for a twinkle in her 
eye. "Muriel Abercrombie," the twinkle was almost 
hidden from him as she soberly reminded him that 
Muriel Abercrombie was the pattern he had given her, 
"and everybody. Muriel told me only yesterday that 
she had borrowed her brothers' breeches more than 
once. She even plays golf in them!" 

Uncle Albert looked at Aunt Susann<|iki speechless 
disgust. Wild as these young rebels of nis had shown 
him that they could be, would any sane person believe 
that one of them, a girl, a college-bred girl if not a 
refined and cultured girl according to his standards, 
would go about boasting of borrowing a man's unmen- 
tionables and actually wearing them on horseback or 
the golf links? Aunt Susanne shook her head and 
then, as usual, she tried to find a few drops of oil to 
pour on the troubled waters. 

"You make me think, Kitty, of the time your grand- 
mother borrowed a suit of your Uncle Albert's and 
went to call on a young lady your Uncle Albert was 
showing attention to. MoUie Carter, you remember, 
Albert?" But Uncle Albert refused to remember and 
mumbled in disgust that it was not the same, not at all 
the same, and that it had been outrageous of Kitty's 
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grandmother to borrow his clothes, and go and call on 
his young lady, perfectly outrageous. 

"I don't understand you, Sue," he moaned when he 
and Aunt Susanne were alone. "Whenever one of 
them does anything outrageous you seem determined 
to find something that we did when we were young 
which was outrageous, too. But it isn't the same. 
Not at all the same! You heard Kitty? You heard 
her! It is more than I can understand! Borrowing 
men's breeches and smoking cigarettes and swearing 
and playing cards for money !" 

"Kitty doesn't smoke and swear!" declared Aunt 
Susanne indignantly. 

"If she doesn't her friends do. And she plays 
cards for money. She told me herself she won seven 
dollars and fifty cents at bridge yesterday afternoon." 

"When she was playing at the Abercrombies ?" 

Uncle Albert moved uneasily. He was beginning to 
dislike the name of Abercrombie. "Yes, I believe it 
was at the Abercrombies. I can't understand how Mrs. 
Abercrombie permitted those young girls to play for 
money. I don't approve of gambling for young girls. 
It is bad enough for old men. And when I dared — 
dared, Sue ! — in my own house, to speak to Kitty, she 
just laughed and asked me if I had forgotten the old 
days when I played euchre for cut-glass dishes and 
ash receivers. She asked me what the difference was." 

"It sounds as if there wasn't any," murmured Aunt 
Susanne after a frowning moment in which she must 
have been trying to find the difference. 

"Sounds!" Uncle Albert fairly jumped from his 
chair. "Sounds ! You know it wasn't the same, Sue ! 
It never was the same ! And tearing around the coun- 
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cars as they do. I don't approve of it! I'm about 
ready to think, Sue, that the automobile is the curse 
of the country. Driving forty miles to a dance and 
back again 1 No wonder they have to go to some dis- 
reputable place for breakfast I" 

"The only reason we didn't drive forty miles," 
murmured Aunt Susanne, who seemed determined not 
to see the situation as it really was, black and danger- 
ous and disgusting, 'Vas because our old Dobbin 
wouldn't take us. You can't have forgotten, Albert, 
that we used to drive to Mifflin to parties ? And that 
was twelve miles!" 

Uncle Albert refused to remember. "That was not 
the same I Not at all the same I" he insisted, and he 
looked at Aunt Susanne with curious dismay. "I guess 
it's true that there is no fool like an old fool," he added 
fretfully, and Aunt Susanne could make her own appli- 
cation of the words. "Marriage hasn't improved you. 
Sue," he went on even more bluntly so that she would 
not miss his meaning entirely. "I don't see why under 
heaven you ever wanted to get married at your age I 
You should have known better!" 

Aunt Susanne looked uncomfortably conscious as she 
always did when any one spoke of her marriage. ''} 
guess I wanted a change," she murmured with surpris- 
ing meekness. 

He glared at her. "I guess you got it!" he mut- 
tered. "For you certainly are changed. If you were 
Kitty's age I believe in my heart you would be worse 
than she is!" 

There was no doubt that Aunt Susanne had sur- 
prised and, yes, disappointed him. Whether it was 
due to her marriage about which she was so confound- 
edly mysterious, he did not know, but she certainly 
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not seem to feel as he did. She was far more 
>athetic with the young people than she was with 
He could not understand it. He remembered 
when it was everlastingly too late that when she 
a girl she had been thought rather daring if not 
ally wild. Why, she had driven the twelve miles 
1 Mifflin in a buggy alone with a young man, 
ion Guernsey, he remembered, at midnight. The 
r young people had gone in a crowd on a bus or 
decorous surrey which held two couples. No one 
Sue had driven alone with a young man. He had 
otten all about that until now. Why, it was over 

Y years ago. He had thought that Sue Ellsworth 
Id be exactly the right woman to help bring his 
Lg people to a realization of their wildness, but 
'as not so sure. Marriage had changed Sue. Her 
and must have been — He wondered what kind of 
m he had been. She never spoke of him, and when 
one mentioned him she turned as red as a tomato 

stammered foolishly. That was strange. The 
)ws he knew liked to talk about their husbands, but 
never wanted to talk of her husband. Ellsworth 
t have been a bad egg. Uncle Albert wanted to 

V more about him, something definite. He would 
the next Manitou man he saw. He could not ask 

Sue did not invite questions about her mar- 

ut as Aunt Susanne gave him so little help and 
Dathy he turned to old Mrs. Peter Simmons, who 
had considerable experience with young people, 
laps she could tell him what to do. He was just 
It at his wits' end. 

Id Mrs. Peter Simmons laughed when she heard 
It Sybil's party and the young couple who talked 
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of trial marriages in the sun room and of the other 
young couple in the library who wanted to do away 
with marriage altogether. 

"My dear Mr. Galusha, why didn't you invite me?" 
she asked as she wiped the tears from her eyes. "I 
should have enjoyed itl" 

"Enjoyed it!" Uncle Albert did not see how any 
one, least of all a woman who had celebrated her 
golden wedding, could have enjoyed such an exhibition 
of — of — youthful irresponsibility was the mildest term 
Uncle Albert could find for it. 

"But if you didn't like your Sybil's party," went on 
Mrs. Peter Sinmions, thoroughly enjoying her chat 
with Uncle Albert, "why don't you give a dance to 
show her the kind of a party you do like?" 

Uncle Albert looked at her with quick approval. 
"Now that is an idea !" he exclaimed. 

"I believe it is," choked old Mrs. Simmons. 

"You can give me a list of young people- 
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"Muriel Abercrombie," began Mrs. Simmons at 
once. "And " 

Uncle Albert eyed her with suspicion. "Yes, Muriel 
Abercrombie and her set, I suppose," he interrupted 
meekly. "I'll invite them for — I suppose eight would 
be a little early, but they shall come at nine. Nine to i 
twelve," he decided. "I hope they will wear more j, 
clothes than Sybil's friends did. And we'll stop with T 
a supper, no breakfast. Just a nice little program of ] 
waltzes and polkas and end with *Home, Sweet Home' ^ 
as we used to do." 

"Polkas !" Old Mrs. Simmons spoke as if she had ^ 
forgotten there was such a word in the big dictionary. *" 
"Don't you one-step, Mr. Galusha?" 

"I haven't any time for nonsense," he said in gruf 
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surprise that she should ask him such a ridiculous 
question. 

"It isn't nonsense. It's exercise. I wish you could 
see old Peter Simmons and me dance after dinner. 
Peter complains that I spend as much for dance records 
as he does for cigars, and I guess I do. I'm an old 
woman, Albert Galusha, and I've learned something. 
Goodness knows seventy years should teach a woman 
a few things I And I've learned that you can never 
get very far opposing your young people, but some- 
times you can go quite a distance by traveling with 
diem and guiding them. You know," Mrs. Simmons 
went on very confidentially, "every generation has its 
slogan. Obligation was the word on our banner, I 
think, and our parents marched under the word 'duty.' 
These young people have their own flag and it has 
'freedom' on it in big red letters. I wonder what will 
come next. Reform, maybe. Perhaps our young 
people are a little wild but that's their youth. There 
is nothing wild about us, Albert Galusha, we are old. 
But when we were young — Tell the truth ! Didn't 
any one ever tell you that you were wild when you were 
a young man?" 

Uncle Albert obediently searched the archives of his 
memory and found that some one actually had, 
although that did not matter. They were not discuss- 
ing his youth, and he said so quite frankly. 

"I don't worry a bit about our young people," Mrs. 
Simmons told him with a funny look in her eyes which 
still kept a little of their sparkle even if they were 
seventy years old. "Perhaps they are a little uncon- 
ventional according to our standards, but I can remem- 
ber when I nearly drove my mother crazy by learning 
to waltz. Perhaps you aren't old enough to remember 
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when round dances were considered a scandal?" Uncle 
Albert was old enough, but he had forgotten all about 
that until Mrs. Simmons reminded him. '*But I can. 
My parents thought a girl who permitted a man to put 
his arm around her in a baUroom was a shameless 
hussy. The world has to move. It can't stand still, 
Albert Galushal I don't pretend to understand all 
that goes on now, but I know that it will work out all 
right. Our own generation seems to be the only one 
we really can understand. We can only have pity for 
the one that went before us and hope for the one that 
comes after us. So don't you worry. It won't do a ; 
bit of good. And I'll help you with your sample 
party. I'll come over and talk to Mrs. Ellsworth." 

"I'll be much obliged," muttered Uncle Albert, but . 
deep in his heart he did not feel obliged. Old Mrs. ; 
Peter Sinunons sounded too much like Sue. He was 
sorry he had consulted her, or he would have been 
sorry if she had not given him the splendid idea of a 
sample party by which he could teach Sybil what a 
dance really should be. 

Old Mrs. Simmons did go and talk with Aunt  
Susanne and the two found that they wore the same S 
brand of rosy spectacles. Neither of them had any f 
use for blue glasses. Mrs. Simmons also talked to her | 
grandson, young Peter Simmons, who was home from ^ 
Montana, where he had been building a railroad. ^ 

"Peter," she said cheerily, "old Albert Galusha is 
going to give a party for the young people who are 
living with him." 

"Is he?" remarked young Peter carelessly if politelyi ^ 
for what did he care what old Albert Galusha wa« ,^ 
going to do. 

"It's going to be a model party," went on Mrs. 
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Simmons with an amused chuckle. "A sample for you 
wild young rebels. You are to go at eight and come 
home at twelve." 

"The dickens we are !" Young Peter grinned, and 
his grandmother chuckled again. 

"I should like you to go," she told him eagerly, 
"and enjoy it to the last moment. Indeed, I should 
like you to be the life of the party. I am afraid that 
it will be a bit dull if Mr. Galusha carries out his plans. 
Perhaps you and some of your friends can liven it up 
a bit." 

"We can!" promised young Peter with a more 
expansive grin. "Don't you worry your honest gray 
head about that. Mr. Galusha's party shall not be 
dull. I just remembered that one of his girls is a 
peach, a snapping, black-eyed peach I" he exclaimed 
suddenly and he sat up straighter. 

"Where did you see her?" asked his inquisitive 
grandmother. 

"In the police court I" Young Peter's grin grew 
into a laugh when he remembered that police court. 
"Your poor old Albert Galusha had been snatched 
from a directors' meeting to come down and bail his 
young women out for speeding. You should have seen 
him! And you should have seen his young women! 
Two perfect peaches, but the black-haired one was the 
one who interested me. My taste runs to brunettes," 
he confided to his grandmother. "There is a buxom 
young Indian lass, Mary Fat Goose, out near my 
camp who is almost dark enough to suit me. How 
would you like her in the family?" 

His grandmother looked up quickly, and then she 
laughed and took a dose of the medicine she had 
offered Uncle Albert. "I know better than to offer 
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matrimonial advice to any young person," she said. 
'*My ideas are made out of cloth they call old-fash- 
ioned. But I would just suggest, my dear Peter, that 
color like beauty is only skin deep and that goodness 
goes clear to the bone." 

"I wonder if I will remember that?" asked Peter 
curiously. 

**No, you won't. But it is just as well for you to hear 
it often, and it relieves my mind to say it. Old Albert 
Galusha is right, we old people do have a responsibilitf 
to you young people, and even if you do insist on buy- 
ing your own experience we wouldn't be doing right 
if we didn't insist on showing you the experience we 
bought when we were young and ignorant and tellmg 
you what faded and what shrunk." 



XIII 

The first step Uncle Albert took toward giving his 
sample dance was to decide that Sybil and Kitty should 
have new frocks. The dancing frocks they had worn 
to Sybil's party, smart and pretty as they might be, 
would not be appropriate to the simple affair which 
he and old Mrs. Simmons had planned. 

Uncle Albert had always left the accounts for his 
secretary to pay. Just by accident the first of the 
month had thrown half a dozen bills in his way, and 
he had looked at them curiously. He had not given 
Kitty nor Sybil an allowance. He had hesitated for 
some time whether to do so and then had decided that 
he would not. He had the old-fashioned idea that it 
was more womanly to be dependent on a man's gener- 
osity than to have a check book and a bank account, 
and as he was in favor of the womanliest kind of 
women he had given Kitty and Sybil only an occasional 
bill and told them to get what they wanted at certain 
shops and send the bills to him, and when they were 
short of cash they could tell him. They really would 
have no use for money, he argued, they had credit and 
the cars, and Maclean would buy their matinee tickets. 

But as he glanced at the bills which the first of the 
month had thrown in his way he noticed one which 
never had been included among them before. "Helena" 
was the name scrawled on the thick, creamy envelope, 
and "Helena" was at the top of the creamy sheet he 
found inside. There was a long row of black figures 
on the thick, creamy sheet, also. 

"Great Godfrey 1" exclaimed Uncle Albert when his 
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amazed eyes traveled down the long row of black 
figures and read the startling total, for neither Sybil 
nor Kitty nor Aunt Susanne had denied herself any- 
thing. Uncle Albert's amazed eyes ran from the start- 
ling total back to the items. He whistled as he put 
down the bill and took up another labeled ''The House 
of Beauty." He whistled louder as he read how much 
it cost to be marceled and shampooed and massaged 
and manicured. 

"Great Godfrey I" exclaimed Uncle Albert again. 
"This is an outrage 1 Bert is right about wasteful 
extravagance. I shall certainly speak to them. I want 
to be generous, but I shall not be imposed on." 

When he called the women of his family into the 
library and spread the bills on the table before them 
the girls pouted and even Aunt Susanne looked sur- 
prised. Kitty murmured that she had understood that 
Uncle Albert wished them to have what the daughters 
of his friends had. The orchid velvet might have been 
expensive ; she went farther and admitted honestly that 
it was expensive, but it was a love of a frock and 
exactly like Muriel Abercrombie's violet velvet. 

Uncle Albert swore. His impatient exclamation 
startled himself more than it did Kitty or Sybil or even 
Aunt Susanne. 

"Never mind anybody else," he said sharply. "Fm 
not talking about the Abercrombies. I'm talking of 
you and Sybil and Sue. I want you to have all that 

you should have but this " He eyed the bill with 

frank disapproval. "Why you could take care of a 
couple of poor families on what this bill runs up to! 
I'm beginning to believe that Bert knows what he is 
talking about when he speaks of criminal and wasteful 
extravagance." 
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"But you see we didn't have anything to begin with," 
Sybil explained hurriedly before he could say anything 
more about poor families, who had nothing to do with 
Helena's bill. "I wish you had seen the rags I 
brought with me 1 You would have been ashamed to 
look at me in them, Uncle Albert. Really you would 1 
We had to begin at the very beginning and get every- 
thing. Perhaps it won't be so bad next month I" 

"It hadn't better be," warned Uncle Albert. "As I 
say I wish to be fair, but I warn you that I shall not 
be imposed on." 

"If you would give us an allowance," began Kitty, 
but Uncle Albert never gave her a chance to tell him 
what would happen if he did. 

"I shan't I" he snapped. "I've told you what I 
want, and I expect you to have some regard for my 
wishes." 

"You are so old-fashioned. Uncle Albert." Kitty 
smiled tolerantly. "Every girl has an allowance now. 
Muriel Abercrombie " 

Uncle Albert wanted to bellow. "You heard me I" 
he interrupted loudly. "And there is something else 
I want to speak to you about," he went on with a com^ 
plete change of voice. "I am going to give a party." 

"Uncle Albert I You ducky darling!" Sybil had 
her arms around him before he could say another 
word. "I love parties I" And she hugged him 
again. 

"This won't be like your party. Not a bit I" Uncle 
Albert said hastily. "It will be a sane, sensible affair. 
Mrs. Simmons, Mrs. Peter Simmons," he explained as 
Sybil stopped hugging him and frowned — Sybil hated 
Ae words "sane" and "sensible" which were always on 
Uncle Albert's lips — "has made out a list of guests, 
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and I shall invite them to come at nine and go home at 
twelve. Three hours is long enough for any party," 
he insisted, as Sybil drew away to look at him and 
shriek "Uncle Albert!" 

"It is too long for some parties," agreed Kitty. 
"And you are going to make all the arrangements, 
Uncle Albert? How interesting!" She dared to 

giggle. 

"You'll invite Arthur Parkyn?" Sybil was back 
fluffing Uncle Albert's hair. "He is on Mrs. Sinunons' 
old list, isn't he?" 

"You can look over the list when Maclean is 
through with it," promised Uncle Albert generously. 

"If Arthur Parkyn isn't on it I'll send him a card 
anyway!" declared Sybil, dropping a light kiss on 
Uncle Albert's bald head. "We can't have a party 
without Arthur, can we, Kit ?" 

"I'm more interested in the arrangements than the 
guests," Kitty said, and she was surprised to find that 
she had told the truth. She discovered that she did 
not care a brass button whether Arthur Parkyn was 
invited to Uncle Albert's party or not, but she was 
very much interested in Uncle Albert's plans. "Per- 
haps, Uncle Albert, you would like to choose a gown 
for me." She made the suggestion with sweet dutiful- 
ness. "You did not like the pink I wore to Sybil's 
party. Perhaps Sybil and I should both have new 
gowns for a nine to twelve dance? Uncle Albert, 
you can go to Helena's with us and choose them," she 
offered graciously. 

Uncle Albert eyed her with quick suspicion. Just 
what did she mean? Did she really wish to please him 
or did she want a new dress ? And then he visualized 
the short-skirted, almost bodiceless frock she had worn 
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at Sybil's party, and he shook his head. In his opinion 
they both surely needed new frocks. 

"I'll go with you 1" To hear Uncle Albert accept 
Kitty's gracious offer you might well have thought that 
they were to march to martyr fires instead of to a fash- 
ionable modiste. "I'm not sure that I can trust you 
to buy a proper party dress." 

The amount of his bill was more comprehensible 
to Uncle Albert when he had crossed the threshold of 
Helena's exclusive establishment. "Nonsense I Damned 
nonsense I" he muttered to himself, and he added some- 
thing about the tailor who had had his patronage for 
twenty years. When the pretty models arrayed in the 
season's choicest modes paraded before him, gay pea- 
cocks in the sun, he squirmed uneasily and wished he 
had not come. Helena's purring voice increased his 
desire to be at home by the library fire with a copy of 
the Literary Digest in his hands. 

"Haven't you any with more stuff in them?" he 
asked desperately, as Sybil and Kitty politely waited 
for him to tell Helena what was thought of her choicest 
modes. 

Helena shrugged her plump shoulders. "Oh, Mr. 
Galusha 1" she exclaimed indulgently for every one but 
Unde Albert had told her that her choicest modes 
were adorable, perfectly adorable. "The line of a 
young girl's neck and shoulder is so exquisite, so 
beautiful, like a flower. It would be a crime to con- 
ceal it. The skirt is short but only modestly so. It 
hangs straight and simple, not bunched up in the back 
or hooped in the hideous fashions of your youth. It 
*tt so chic, so suitable for youth. And see what satin, 
what lace, what embroidery I A work of art I" She 
sighed with the happy ecstasy of an artist who has 
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captured an ideal as she ran her hand over the satin 
and pulled out a bit of lace. ^'I should never offer 
a model which was not modest and suitable as well 
as artistic, Mr. Galushal" She was hurt that he 
should think she would. "See this?" And she called 
his attention to a peacock who wore a dark blue net 
which sparkled and gleamed with embroidery until it 
really was like the jeweled tail of a peacock and whose 
price was staggering. "Mr. Abercrombie has just 
purchased that for his daughter. A birthday gift," 
she whispered. 

"Muriel " began Kitty with an impish flash in 

her eyes, but Uncle Albert moved impatiently away. 

He had had enough. Even if John Abercrombie 
was a fool that was no reason why Albert Galusha 
should make a spectacle of himself. 

"I won't " he began bravely enough, but as he 

turned away he faced the questioning gaze of Helena, 
of Kitty and Sybil, of the pretty models, and all of 
his courage fled. "Get what you choose," he mum- 
bled weakly, false to all of the excellent resolutions 
with which he had crossed Helena's threshold. "I 
have nothing to say." 

"Gentlemen seldom have," cooed Helena, while 
she managed a congratulatory lift of her eyebrows for 
Kitty and Sybil. "Gentlemen have nothing to do but 
admire and pay the bills." And she laughed as if 
the bill wbre the most amusing part of a modish frock. 

"Yes I" For the first time since he had entered her 
establishment Uncle Albert agreed with Helena. 
"They pay the bills 1" 

"Where shall we go for lunch?" Sybil slipped her 
hand under Uncle Albert's arm as they left the shop 
which was as disturbing as it was exclusive. "You 
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LIS to lunch with you down town, don't you, Uncle 

t?" 

cle Albert was not sure that he did, but he asked 

:ssly where they would like to lunch. "The 

o Club?" he suggested. It was the only place 

ew. 

h, grand I" exclaimed Sybil. "Uncle Albert, 

never was such a head of a family as you are !" 
o, don't let us go to the Waloo, Syb," Kitty said 
ly. "Let us entertain Uncle Albert to-day. He 
•een so dear about our new frocks. Just as a 
mt contrast to Helena and her exclusive ex- 
i?^eness let us take Uncle Albert to a cafeteria?" 

what?" asked Uncle Albert, while Sybil pouted 
Dbjected: "Oh, Kitty I" Uncle Albert remem- 

dimly that he had heard the word "cafeteria" 
ivhere, but he had no idea what it meant. 
: will be good for him," Kitty went on with a 
look. "He should know how the other half of 
orld eats, and he can never learn anything about 
It the Waloo Club. Come on, and Til take you 
e of my old haunts I" 

)il hung back hoping that Uncle Albert would 
r that Kitty's suggestion was all nonsense and 

on lunching at the club. Sybil knew how the 

half of the world ate if Uncle Albert did not. 
Uncle Albert's curiosity was aroused and he 
ly followed Kitty. 

ake a tray and tools I" she ordered gayly when 
entered the big, clean, and busy cafeteria. "Many 
te of roast beef and browned potatoes have I 

here," she told him encouragingly. 
Ih?" questioned Uncle Albert, and instead of 
g any tools he stood and looked at the long, long 
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counter behind which was a row of women in neat 
black and white, and on which was such an array of 
food as Uncle Albert had never seen in all of his 
more than seventy years. Breads, salads, meats, 
soups, vegetables, puddings, pies, cakes, beverages, 
followed each other in orderly succession for as far 
as he could see. The procession seemed endless as it 
marched before him. Fortunately for him it was a 
dull moment, and there was no long, hungry queue 
before him to hold him back, and no long, hungry 
queue behind him to press him forward. He could 
take his time to select his lunch. "Tools !'* He looked 
helplessly about. What did Kitty mean? 

Kitty laughed as she showed him the napkin 
wrapped knife and fork and spoon and handed him 
a tray and led him to the counter. With a snifi and 
a scornful toss of her head Sybil followed. 

"Your lunch is before you !" proclaimed Kitty with 
a gay wave of her own tray toward the long, long 
counter. "Take what you please." 

"What a system I What a system 1" muttered Uncle 
Albert, when he had marched before the counter and 
passed the checker. He had not the faintest idea what 
he had accumulated on his tray, but he discovered 
that it was full as he carried it to the table where 
Kitty led him. 

"It's like life," Kitty told him merrily, as she 
brought him a glass of water. "Sit down, Syb, and 
turn down your nose. A cafeteria is like life, Uncle 
Albert, the life we believe in. Everything is out in 
plain sight, nothing is hidden or secreted, but every- 
thing is out on the counter where we can look it over 
and take what we want." 

"H-m !" Uncle Albert looked back at the counter 
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where everything was offered and shook his head. "I 
don't know about that, Kitty, about the wisdom of 
such display, but it is efficient," he admitted honestly, 
"There is no waste of time. I should say it is re- 
markably efficient." 

"So is our way of living," insisted Kitty. "Just 
try it, and you will see how efficient it is 1" 



XIV 

"Lost something, Sybil?" On his way to the 
library, Uncle Albert stopped to question Sybil, who 
was looking carefully about the hall as if she had 
misplaced something. 

Sybil looked up and flushed and stammered that it 
wasn't anything that mattered, and she might have 
left it in her room. She whirled up the stairs, while 
Unde Albert shook his head and went on to the library 
where Aunt Susanne joined him for their nightly game 
of cribbage and discussion of the young people and 
their wild ideas and the old people and the perfect 
behavior which had been theirs when they were young 
people. They were in full swing when Hoskins came 
in with a folded paper on his tray. 

"Is this yours, sir?" he asked, knowing very well 
that the paper did not belong to Uncle Albert. There 
was a world of meaning in his voice and another world 
of meaning in his manner. "I found it in the vesti- 
bule." k 

"All right, Hoskins. Your deal. Sue." Unde j,: 
Albert took the paper. "I suppose it is mine," he said, p 
as Hoskins left the room. "No, by Godfrey I it isn'tl" }; 
he exclaimed as he saw what it was. "Sue, it's a — a t 
marriage certificate!" And he stared from the mar- } 
riage certificate to Aunt Susanne with bulging eyes, t 

"A marriage certificate!" Aunt Susanne was as | 
surprised as he was, for what was a marriage certifi- jh 
cate doing in Unde Albert's vestibule. "No, of course 
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isn't yours, Albert 1" Any one would know that 
ncle Albert did not have a marriage certificate. 
(Vhose is it?" She leaned forward to see for her- 
If, but Uncle Albert held it so she could not read 
e names on the white parchment. 
"Sue !" Uncle Albert exclaimed in disgust, and he 
ttled his glasses more firmly on his nose and con- 
med to hold the paper so that Aunt Sue could not 
ad the names and learn to whom the certificate be- 
iged before he could. "Sybil Molyneaux, spinster 1" 

read in amazement. He stopped and stared at 
int Susanne again. 

"Sybil Molyneaux I" repeated Aunt Susanne. "Why, 
at's our Sybil I" she said, as if Uncle Albert had 
ked her who Sybil Molyneaux was. "Albert, it's 
ir Sybil I" And Aunt Susanne's eyes began to bulge 

she stared at Uncle Albert. 

"Sue, if that little imp " began Uncle Albert, 

It Aunt Susanne would not let him finish. 
"Who is it she has married, Albert? Who is it she 
s married?" And she would have taken the certificate 
om him to see for herself if Uncle Albert had not 
Id it out of her reach until he had read the 
me. 

"Arthur James Parkyn I" He read it in horror and 
sg^st, and his old brain told him quickly to remem- 
r what he had seen in the sun room the night of 
rbil's party. Perhaps he should not have been so 
rprised, but he was surprised and disgusted. "She's 
arried Kitty's young man, Suel What the dickens 
ill Kitty say? This is a pretty kettle of fish I Little 
>ol ! Well, she can't bring her Arthur Parkyn here. 
shan't have him! There are enough young people 
A the house now. I shan't have any more. She can 
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go, and she won't get any check to take with her, 
either. Tm through with herl Talk about thank- 
lessness and Ingratitude and- 
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"When were they married?" Aunt Susanne did not 
want to talk about thanklessness nor ingratitude, she 
wanted to learn more about Sybil's wedding. 

Uncle Albert stopped short to ask the document. 
"They aren't married I" he exclaimed when he had 
searched in vain for a date. "There isn't any signa- 
ture nor any date nor anything but the names! But 
I tell you, Sue, if that girl thinks she can run off and 
marry Arthur Parkyn and remain a member of my 
family she is mistaken. She can't deceive me and ex- 
pect me to treat her like the others. What do you 
suppose she can think?" he asked helplessly. 

"Ask her," advised Aunt Susanne, frowning at the 
certificate. "But keep your temper, Albert. Remem- 
ber that Sybil isn't the only girl who has planned a 
runaway marriage. There was your own cousin, Alice 
Byfield " 

Uncle Albert turned to her and scowled. "I do 
wish," he said thickly, "that you would stop remem- 
bering the past and think about the present. Alice 
Byfield died twenty years ago. We don't have to 

consider her. But Sybil — Sybil- " He went to 

the bell and rang it long and loud. 

When Hoskins came he wore an expression of dccpf 
sympathy and there was plenty of understanding in 
his manner, if his face was as expressionless as a blank 
sheet of paper, when Uncle Albert told him to send 
Miss Sybil to him at once. 

"And you did exactly right to bring that certificate 
to me, Hoskins," went on Uncle Albert. "I shodd 
know something of what is going on in this house." 
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"Yes, sir. That's what I thought, sir," murmured 
rioskins as he went to find Miss Sybil. 

Uncle Albert tramped up and down his library and 
exploded an occasional unintelligible word, while Aunt 
Susanne sat quietly behind the card table and kept her 
eye on the telltale certificate. 

Sybil came at once. She ran up to Uncle Albert and 
put her hand on his arm. 

"Hoskins said you wanted me," she told him in a 
diarming and dutiful manner which suggested that she 
would drop everything and fly if Uncle Albert wanted 
her. 

He stood still and stared at her. She looked so 
young, so frail, and as innocent as a high-school girl 
in her short-skirted frock of beaded maize georgette, 
with her yellow hair puffed about her ears in the 
ridiculous fashion of the day. Her little painted face 
had such a childlike expression that he would have 
twom the certificate lied if the names were not on it 
in such very plain letters. 

"What is it. Uncle Albert?" repeated Sybil softly, 
and she turned to Aunt Susanne and lifted her eye- 
brows questioningly. And then she saw the telltale 
certificate. The color rushed into her face, and she 
would have snatched the paper and crumpled it in her 
hand if Uncle Albert had not put his big paw on it 
irst. "That's mine 1" exclaimed Sybil defiantly. Fire 
lashed in each of her blue eyes. "That's mine I" 

"Where did you get it?" demanded Uncle Albert. 
*Wherc did you get it, Sybil Molyneaux?" 

"Why, Uncle Albert," stammered Sybil, and he 
thought she was just marking time until she could 
compose a satisfactory story. 

"You can't run away and marry any man and expect 
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to come back here and let things go on as they were I" 
he explained thickly. "You can't do it, Sybil ! There's 
a decency, a — a " 

"Well, but Uncle Albert 1" interrupted Sybil with a 
nervous little giggle which infuriated Uncle Albert. 

"I tell you I won't have itl" he roared, and he 
brought his fist down on the card table with such a lei 
thump that all of the cards jumped up in surprise and : 
fell back before his wrath. 

At that Sybil's back stiffened and the amused, |e 
ashamed expression on her face changed to one entirely 
different. There was no amusement at all in the new 
expression she wore when she faced Uncle Albert. 

"How will you stop it?" she asked coolly. 

"H-how — ^how — — " he began sputteringly and was 
choked by the question he could not utter. 

"Sybil I" exclaimed Aunt Susanne. 

Sybil turned to her, and the words ran fast and 
furious from her lips like the water over Niagara. 

"Well, what difference does it make to him when 
I marry or whom I marry ? It makes me so furious to 
be watched and ordered around as if I were a baby! 
Any one would think that Uncle Albert would be glad 
to have us married I He's so crazy to have homes I 
But you can see for yourself how silly he acts I You 
might as well know now. Uncle Albert Galusha, that 
when I am married I shall marry to please myself and 
no one else I The idea I" She laughed shrilly. 

"Sybil I" exclaimed Aunt Susanne again, and she 
left the card table to put her hand on Sybil's arm to 
remind her that words could sometimes come too thid 
and too fast. 

"I should think you would be glad to have us all 
married I" repeated Sybil, pushing Aunt Susanna's 
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uieting fingers away. "I'm sure there is plenty of 
Dom here,'' she told Uncle Albert, as if lack of room 
ras the only reason why Uncle Albert could object to 
reddings. "You talk so much about the necessity of 
omes I should think you would be glad to have us 
11 married," she told Uncle Albert for the third 
line. 

He sighed deeply and introduced another phase of 
he question. "This Arthur Parkyn, this friend of 
^our cousin Kitty's," he said significantly, "what do you 
Lnow^ about him? Is he in a position to take care of 
I wife?" Uncle Albert felt to blame because he had 
sot made sure of Arthur Parkyn's financial position 
before he allowed Arthur to become so much of a 
friend to Sybil and to Kitty. 

Sybil shrugged her shoulders. "Oh, Uncle Albert, 
as if that matters I You know I'll have the money you 
bire going to give me. A hundred thousand dollars I 
[ And of course Arthur must have something. But even 
he hasn't a penny I shouldn't care 1" proudly. "We 
d be happy on nothing 1 I know we could 1" 
Yes, you could be happy on nothing 1" Uncle 
rt spoke with grim sarcasm, for he had an excel- 
idea of what nothing meant to Sybil. "Now look 
e, my girl," he began in as businesslike a fashion 
his irritation would permit, "it is true that I do 
It you young people to have your own homes. I 
kope all of you will be married some day, but I don't 
mt any of you married in this way, running off. It 
ron't do! I shan't have it I You must pay some 
:ention to my wishes. Now you be a good girl," he 
look her hand and patted it, "and listen to me. It 
►n't hurt you to wait a while. You're young and 
want to be sure of your own mind. Reckless 
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marrying Is just one way to the divorce courts. Ycm 
want to be sure!" 

''I am sure I" Sybil told him stubbornly, but she was 
not as defiant, and she did not pull her hand away from 
Uncle Albert "I am sure, Uncle Albert! I adore 
Arthur Parkyn !" 

"You want to be sure!" insisted Uncle Albert 
"And I'll speak to young Parkyn." 

Sybil gave a shriek and pulled her hand from him. 
"Uncle Albert, you can't! You shan't! Aunt Sfr 
sanne, don't let him say a word to Arthur I" ' 

"Why can't I speak to him?" rumbled Uncle Albeit 
"I shall just tell him that I don't approve of clandes- 
tine weddings and that I want you to wait until you are 
sure of your own mind. I guess I can tell him thatl" 

"Oh, but Uncle Albert!" She caught his arm and 
turned him around so that he looked into her face. 
"You see, Arthur doesn't know about this certificate! i 
I don't want you to tell him a word !" 

"Not know !" His jaw dropped as he looked at 
her. "What do you mean? How did you get it if 
Parkyn didn't give it to you?" 

Sybil giggled. "I got it from a friend of mine who , 
is a friend of the city clerk or whoever has them. I 
wanted it just for fun, and you needn't get so excited 
over it. Of course I shall always try to please you, ; 
Uncle Albert, but there are some things you haven't i 
any business to interfere with, and my wedding is one ; 
of the things. I don't want you to say a word to \ 
Arthur Parkyn! He is my friend!" 

"And Kitty's friend," Aunt Susanne reminded her. 

"Oh, Kitty! Kitty doesn't care that for him." ; 
Sybil snapped her fingers. "She can't appreciate him \ 
at all ! What difference does it make to her that ; 
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Arthur is the grandest partner I ever had and that 
his taste in ties and socks is perfect ! He always looks 
just exactly right. Kitty doesn't care a rap for looks ! 
You know she doesn't! And I warned herl You 
heard me. I don't say I shall marry Arthur but '* 

"You've got his name on this — ^this certificate," 
muttered Uncle Albert, wishing that he had an index 
to Sybil as he had to some of his big books. 

"Oh, thatl" she said airily. "That doesn't mean 
anything. Arthur Parkyn is the third man whose name 
has been on that certificate ! I rubbed the others out. 
I write them in to see how they look. It makes it seem 
more real and when a name is written in I know at 
once if I want to keep it there. But I'll tell you this," 
she confided, her cheeks flushed again, "Arthur's name 
has been there longer than the name of any other 
manl" 

"Suel" Uncle Albert turned away from her. 
"Sue!" he murmured feebly, as if for help. "Suel" 

Sybil took the certificate and folded it. "If you 
are through with this I'll take it," she said pleasantly. 
"It's mine! I'm sorry if it annoyed you, Uncle 
Albert," she added with a pretty show of contrition 
which Uncle Albert knew meant nothing at all, "but 
you shouldn't allow yourself to be annoyed by trifles." 

"Trifles I" gasped Uncle Albert. "Trifles! Oh, 
Sue I" 



XV 

Sybil came down to dinner In a dark blue gown 
so simple and Inconspicuous that the family stared 
Uncle Albert blinked as well. Could this demure 
young woman who slipped Into the chair beside him 
be the butterfly Sybil, the girl who wrote a man's name 
In a marriage certificate to see if she wanted It there 
for keeps? 

'*You look as I like to see a little prl look," he 
said approvingly after he had blinked again. She had 
dazzled his poor old eyes so often that he felt as If he 
had exchanged the brazen sunlight of July for the 
Irritating shadow of January. 

**Why this gloom?" asked Vernon idly. "You look 
like a mourner at the feast." 

**A mourner In midnight blue?" smiled Sybil, much 
pleased at the Interest she had created. '*This is the 
night I have my dancing class at the settlement," she 
explained with a pretty show of importance. 

"Settlement!" exclaimed Bert, as if a settlement 
were a crime. 

"Dancing class," repeated Kitty hastily to avoid 
the argument which Bert showed every symptom of 
beginning. "What do you mean?" She stared at 
Sybil. How puzzling people were ! She had thought 
that Sybil's head was completely filled with lovers and 
clothes and food and good times, and now Sybil told 
her that there was room In her crowded head for a 
settlement dancing class. 

Sybil smiled and nodded her yellow head. "Sure I 
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You know I can dance," she said modestly. "I really 
dance better than I paint. I've always been crazy 
about dancing. I used to think I should like to go on 
the stage, be a professional, you know. Perhaps I 
shall some day." 

"I know a professional dancer, a perfect corker!" 
declared Vernon proudly, before Uncle Albert could 
exclaim "Why, Sybil 1" because Sybil wanted to be a 
!"■ professional dancer. Uncle Albert changed quickly 
-to "Why, Vernon!" and he looked at his grand- 
nephew as if to remind him that a gentleman did not 
speak of his friendship with professional dancers in 
the bosom of his family. 

"A professional dancer," repeated Sybil firmly, al- 
though she smiled at Uncle Albert. "But mother went 
into hysterics and said that no Galusha had ever been 
-^ on the stage, and father swore, and so I decided to 
'^ paint lamp shades. Even parents brought up in Mifflin 
-■ could see that lamp shades were harmless and re- 
' spectable. But you know there are a lot of girls in 
the factories and shops who don't know how to dance, 

- and who are crazy to learn, so when Miss Morrison 
of Neighborhood Settlement House bought one of 
my lamp shades and asked me to teach dancing at the 
settlement I felt sorry for the poor things, and I said 

;» I would. The very first night I had thirty pupils of 

- all ages and sizes and nationalities, and the last time 
I was there I had over a hundred. I have rather 
neglected my class since I have been here." Bert 
snorted scornfully. Of course she had I Bert sounded 
like Uncle Albert at his best. "But I am going over 
to-night. I teach them manners and deportment, too," 
she added importantly with never a glance at the 
snorting socialist, who could see nothing in a settle- 
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ment but a sop from the dominant rich to the down- 
trodden poor, and who would have been glad to explain 
what he saw if Sybil would give him an opportunity. 

"Manners and deportment!" exclaimed surprised 
Uncle Albert. He did not think that Sybil knew 
enough about manners and deportment to teach a 
kitten. He looked at Aunt Susanne to see what she 
thought, but Aunt Susanne was all smiling approval 
of SybiPs classes. She was not at all worried about 
Sybil's ability to teach. 

"We have the best times!" Sybil nodded to him, 
and her face sparkled. 

"But that's good Americanization work, Sybl" ex- 
claimed Kitty. "You never told me you were inter- 
ested in that sort of thing!" 

"Fm not when you call it Americanization work, 
but I am when you ask me to help a bunch of poor 
girls have a good time." 

"A hundred girls!" exclaimed Vernon, interested 
in Sybil's class. "Take me with you, Syb?" 

Sybil daintily ate a spoonful of ice cream before 
she answered. "I don't think I'll take you, Vera 
You are too dangerous. But I'll take Kitty, if she 
wants to come." 

"Of course she wants to go," declared Uncle Albert, 
taking it upon himself to answer for Kitty. "I think 
that's splendid, Sybil, very sweet and womanly for a 
girl who has everything to try and do something for 
those who have nothing." And he looked even more 
approving than he sounded. 

Kitty put down her spoon and looked at her uncle. 
She could not believe that he was expressing such 
hearty commendation of Sybil because Sybil was doing 
the very work that he had refused to let Kitty do. 
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Goodness knows, she had tried to help people I Uncle 
Albert was just like all blind old people ; he could not 
be fair. 

"IVe never had everything!" pouted Sybil. 

'* You've had food and clothes and a home without 
having to earn them yourself in a factory 1" Uncle 
Albert reminded her of her blessings. "It is your 
duty to lend a hand to the girls who have to work for 
them. Philanthropy is very womanly, I think." 

"Philanthropy!" Bert threatened to blow up. 

**M-m," murmured Sybil vaguely, wondering why 
old people never missed an opportunity to preach. 
"Are you coming with me, Kitty?" 

"I'd come with you if I didn't have another date," 
Vernon told her obligingly. "But I'll go next time." 

"I want Kitty more than I do you. Uncle Albert 
may come if he pleases and see my philanthropic work. 
I don't suppose Uncle Albert has ever been inside of 
Neighborhood House!" 

Uncle Albert never had. All he had ever done for 
Neighborhood House was to send an annual check to 
the board, and he murmured now that he didn't think 
he would go. It was all very well for the young people, 
but he didn't see what he would get out of it. 

At that Bert exploded again, and this time he man- 
aged to fire a few sentences. "The question isn't what 
you can get out of a thing now," he told Uncle Albert 
fiercely. "It's what you can give. Your annual check 
isn't anjrthing," he exclaimed unkindly. "I don't care 
how big it is. That's charity! It's an insult! Sybil 
is giving herself, and her time is a bigger gift than 
your annual check!" 

Uncle Albert raised his head and looked at his 
namesake. Bert was the quietest member of his fam« 
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ily, and Uncle Albert often regarded him with sus- 
picion, for he remembered the copy-book phrase which 
he had written so laboriously when he was George^s 
age, and which was all about still waters. So far Bert 
had been rather still, but Uncle Albert strongly sus- 
pected that he was very, very deep. 

"I'll go if you will," he said impulsively, and with- 
out stopping to remember that Mr. Abercrombie had 
told him that settlements were like colleges, hot beds 
of socialism, and that Bert had been forbidden socialist 
centers. 

"Oh, rU go !" Bert exclaimed in a very royal man- 
ner. "But I don't approve of settlements. They are 
a vent for the rich and an insult to the poor." 

"I'll go, Syb." Kitty thrust herself between Bert 
and his argument again. She really wished to go, for 
she was curious to see what Sybil was accomplishing 
by trying to reach girls through their toes. Kitty had 
tried to reach them through their heads, and it would 
be interesting to see Sybil's results. "Shall we make a 
family party and take Aunt Susanne, too ?" she asked 
cordially. 

"No!" Aunt Susanne refused the invitation before 
she could be said to have received it. "I am going to 
a movie with George. We are going to see a crook 
play," she exclaimed happily. 

"Bandits and murders," added George, and his eyes 
glistened. "May I have another piece of cake? I'll 
bet they won't have a burglar alarm as good as yours, 
Uncle Albert! Burglars, even Italian burglars, 
couldn't get into your house, could they?" he asked 
as he stuffed the cake into his mouth in what Uncle 
Albert considered a disgusting fashion. 

Uncle Albert was too disgusted now to answer, at 
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least he never answered, but just looked at George, 
until Sybil jumped up and said that they never would 
get to Neighborhood House if they didn't start. 

They found Arthur Parkyn and young Andy Mac- 
namara on the steps, and in a way which only Sybil 
could explain Sybil drove away with Arthur in his 
roadster, and Andy followed Kitty into Uncle Albert's 
limousine which Bert was regarding with uplifted 
nostrils as if he had a very poor opinion of it. Kitty 
frowned. Really Sybil's methods were too raw. And 
Arthur I How could he let himself be picked up and 
carried off by a girl like Sybil. To be sure Sybil was 
the type which Arthur had always declared was his 
ideal. Kitty had small faith in Arthur's change of 
views, for so far as she could see he still wore the old 
opinions. She could not understand now how she had 
ever thought that she could regard him as anything 
but a friend, a poor, blind creature. Why, in fifty 
years he would be another Uncle Albert, while she — 
she — Andy Macnamara interrupted her thoughts 
with a laughing question about their destination, and 
she turned to answer him with a smile. Andy Mac- 
namara interested her, for he was trying all sorts of 
experiments in his cereal factory and Kitty, like Dis- 
raeli, thought she would rather be interested than 
amused. Andy's experiments interested Bert as well 
as Kitty, and the discussion of them kept Uncle Albert 
awake, as they drove through the crowded streets to 
the big brick settlement house with its many lighted 
windows keeping a watchful eye on the neighborhood. 

Kitty had been there before many times, but she had 
never attended a dancing class conducted by Sybil, and 
she was amazed at the pretty manner with which Sybil 
greeted her pupils. 
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Bert had gone away to talk to the resident and ask 
er if the settlement was helping the downtrodden poor 
s much as it was relieving the dominant rich. 

Kitty watched Sybil and Arthur as they illustrated 
be proper position for dancing. Sybil's cheeks were 
linker than her rouge, and her eyes were like stars. 
b*thur's eyes were bright, too, and he was laughing 
s he murmured into Sybil's ear. They danced to- 
[cther beautifully, and when they finished there was a 
leep-drawn breath which was like a sigh. 

Kitty was conscious of a strange feeling in the cor- 
ler of her chest where a girl is supposed to keep her 
leart. She remembered again that Sybil was the type 
or which Arthur had always expressed such hearty 
idmiration, the type he had wished her to copy. Sup- 
pose — ^just suppose Although she had discov- 

ired that she had no use for Arthur except as a 'friend 
or lighter moments, she felt forlorn and neglected in 
pite of Andy Macnamara, who stood close to her and 
ixpressed admiration in voice and looks. She turned 
mpatiently away from Andy to the dumpiest girl in 
he class, who happened to be near her. 

"Would you like to try this with me?" she asked, 
s the pianist struck the chords of another dance, and 
he was disgusted with her voice because it trembled 
Kghtly. 

"That's right, Kitty," murmured Uncle Albert ap- 
provingly. "Don't be afraid to follow a good ex- 
imple." 

The dumpy girl could not tear her eyes from Arthur 
,% he stood laughing with Sybil. "Huh I" she said 
tupidly to Kitty. 

Altogether it was rather an illuminating evening for 
acre than one of them. After that first disturbing 
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"Why, Sophie Kazak, what a smart new dress 1" 
Sybil cried. "How is your mother, Sarah? Fannie 
Rabinowitz, you are going to learn that new step to- 
night or m know the reason why. I suppose the 
babies are growing bigger every day, Mrs. Nelson? 
It isn't polite to feel a girl's dress, Olga T' She caught 
the inquisitive hands and held them. "Yes, this is 
satin. I bought it at the Big Store. Now, girls, get 
in line 1" 

"Clever little thing 1" Andy murmured in Kitty's 
ear. "I didn't suppose she could manage any one, even 
herself." 

"Oh, Sybil can manage. It Is some years since I 
was told that one never should judge by appearances,'' 
advised Kitty. 

"How is one to judge if not by appearances?" he 
wanted to know. "The good heart and the helping 
hand are not as striking as the flashing eye and the 
sparkling smile. Will you join the dance?" 

"Not with you. I fancy we are expected to dance 
with the pupils." 

"Your cousin and Parkyn are going to dance to- 
gether." 

So they were. With her own two eyes Kitty saw 
Sybil clap her hands to secure the attention of her 
pupils, and with her own two ears Kitty heard Sybil 
explain that she had asked Mr. Parkyn to come down 
to-night so that she could show them how a man should 
dance with a girl. It was so much easier to show 
them with a man than with another girl. There should 
be at least an inch of space between the partners. Seel 
She put her hand on Mr. Parkyn's arm and showed 
them the inch of space. 

"An inch I" snorted Uncle Albert from behind Kitty. 
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Bert had gone away to talk to the resident and ask 
r if the setdement was helping the downtrodden poor 
much as it was relieving the dominant rich. 
Kitty watched Sybil and Arthur as they illustrated 
e proper position for dancing. Sybil's cheeks were 
nker than her rouge, and her eyes were like stars, 
rthur's eyes were bright, too, and he was laughing 
he murmured into Sybil's ear. They danced to- 
:ther beautifully, and when they finished there was a 
:ep-drawn breath which was like a sigh. 
Kitty was conscious of a strange feeling in the cor- 
r of her chest where a girl is supposed to keep her 
:art. She remembered again that Sybil was the type 
>r which Arthur had always expressed such hearty 
[miration, the type he had wished her to copy. Sup- 

)se — ^just suppose Although she had discov- 

ed that she had no use for Arthur except as a 'friend 
r lighter moments, she felt forlorn and neglected in 
ite of Andy Macnamara, who stood close to her and 
pressed admiration in voice and looks. She turned 
ipatiently away from Andy to the dumpiest girl in 
e class, who happened to be near her. 
"Would you like to try this with me?" she asked, 
the pianist struck the chords of another dance, and 
e was disgusted with her voice because it trembled 
ghtly. 

"That's right, Kitty," murmured Uncle Albert ap- 
ovingly. "Don't be afraid to follow a good ex- 
iple." 

The dumpy girl could not tear her eyes from Arthur 
he stood laughing with Sybil. "Huh I" she said 
jpidly to Kitty. 

Altogether it was rather an illuminating evening for 
3re than one of them. After that first disturbing 
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moment Kitty threw herself into the dancing with all 
the enthusiasm which had made her such a successful 
organizer. She was determined to make Arthur 
Parkyn and Uncle Albert see that she could manage 
these girls as easily as Sybil did. Andy Macnamara 
did not need to be shown. Her success was proved 
at the close of the evening when Miss Morrison told 
her that several of the girls had recognized her as a 
worker for the League of Women Voters, and they 
wanted her to come and talk to them on politics. 

Uncle Albert promptly frowned. 

"There is a lot of interest among the girls," went 
on Miss Morrison, for she could not know that she 
was waving a red rag before Uncle Albert's eyes. 
"I believe they could be formed into an effective or- 
ganization. You could do it. Miss Forsythe." 

A "yes, thank you," trembled on Kitty's lips. She 
knew she could do it, and it would be work she loved, 
but she raised her eyes and saw frowning Uncle Albert 
and remembered that she had been sold to Uncle 
Albert for a hundred thousand dollars. 

"I want your cousin to talk to us on practical social- 
ism," went on Miss Morrison, waving a second red 
rag before Uncle Albert. 

t Kitty giggled. She just had to giggle when she saw 
Uncle Albert and Miss Morrison and recognized the 
two red rags. "I don't believe I can do anything now, 
Miss Morrison," she said regretfully. "Can I, Uncle 
Albert? And I am afraid that Bert can't talk to the 
girls on practical socialism. He can't, can he, Uncle 
Albert?" Suddenly her eyes twinkled. "But I could 
talk on socialism, couldn't I, Uncle Albert? And Bert 
could organize the girls into a political organization, 
couldn't he, Uncle Albert?" She giggled again. 
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Uncle Albert stared at Kitty in something which was 
ike alarm. Suppose these irresponsible young people 
»f his should all change coats ? There was nothing in 
ler contract to prevent Kitty from talking socialism 
.11 day if she wanted to. Politics were forbidden by 
ler contract. Lord, how quick they were! A man 
lad to have his wits very close about him to keep up 
nth them. Just at that moment his wits could only 
ell him to mutter crossly that it was late and time to 
50 home. He would talk to Kitty and to Bert later, 
n the safe seclusion of his home. He felt more com- 
nanding in his own home. He would ask Kitty and 
Jert if they thought they were playing fair, but he 
v'ould not argue with them before calm-faced Miss 
Viorrison, who followed them to the door with a hos- 
)itable wish that they would come again. 

"All of you," she said. "We need all the help we 
an get." 

Sybil drew a sigh which came from very tired toes. 
'I hope your ice box holds something good to eat, 
Jncle Albert," she exclaimed as they went down the 
teps. "Fm starved!" 

"Why not stop at the Waloo and have a little sup- 
per?" suggested Andy Macnamara. "I'm sure you 
lave earned it 

"Ohl" Sybil stood still to pat his arm. "What 
L duck of a Mr. Macnamara 1 We should love to go 
o the Waloo, shouldn't we, Uncle Albert? You want 
o go, don't you, Kitty? Come on, Arthur! Where 
lid you park your car?" 

"It's late," objected Uncle Albert sternly. "It's 
00 late. Where is Bert?" 

"It's just the right time," insisted Kitty, putting her 
land under Uncle Albert's arm and leading him to his 
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Sybil came down to dinner in a dark blue gown ^ 
so simple and inconspicuous that the family stared. ' 
Uncle Albert blinked as well. Could this demure J 
young woman who slipped into the chair beside him , 
be the butterfly Sybil, the girl who wrote a man's name L 
in a marriage certificate to see if she wanted it there 
for keeps? 

"You look as I like to see a little girl look," he 
said approvingly after he had blinked again. She had 
dazzled his poor old eyes so often that he felt as if he 
had exchanged the brazen sunlight of July for the 
irritating shadow of January. 

**Why this gloom?" asked Vernon idly. "You look 
like a mourner at the feast." 

"A mourner in midnight blue?" smiled Sybil, mudi 
pleased at the interest she had created. "This is the 
night I have my dancing class at the settlement," she 
explained with a pretty show of importance. 

"Settlement!" exclaimed Bert, as if a settlement 
were a crime. 

"Dancing class," repeated Kitty hastily to avoid 
the argument which Bert showed every symptom of 
beginning. "What do you mean?" She stared at 
Sybil. How puzzling people were I She had thought 
that Sybil's head was completely filled with lovers and 
clothes and food and good times, and now Sybil told 
her that there was room in her crowded head for a 
settlement dancing class. 

Sybil smiled and nodded her yellow head. "Sure I 
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You know I can dance," she said modestly. "I really 
dance better than I paint. I've always been crazy 
about dancing. I used to think I should like to go on 
the stage, be a professional, you know. Perhaps I 
shall some day." 

"I know a professional dancer, a perfect corker 1" 
declared Vernon proudly, before Uncle Albert could 
exclaim "Why, Sybil 1" because Sybil wanted to be a 
professional dancer. Uncle Albert changed quickly 
to "Why, Vernon!" and he looked at his grand- 
nephew as if to remind him that a gentleman did not 
speale of his friendship with professional dancers in 
the bosom of his family. 

"A professional dancer," repeated Sybil firmly, al- 
though she smiled at Uncle Albert. "But mother went 
into hysterics and said that no Galusha had ever been 
on the stage, and father swore, and so I decided to 
paint lamp shades. Even parents brought up in Mifflin 
could see that lamp shades were harmless and re- 
spectable. But you know there are a lot of girls in 
the factories and shops who don't know how to dance, 
and who are crazy to learn, so when Miss Morrison 
of Neighborhood Settlement House bought one of 
my lamp shades and asked me to teach dancing at the 
settlement I felt sorry for the poor things, and I said 
I would. The very first night I had thirty pupils of 
all ages and sizes and nationalities, and the last time 
I was there I had over a hundred. I have rather 
neglected my class since I have been here." Bert 
snorted scornfully. Of course she had ! Bert sounded 
like Uncle Albert at his best. "But I am going over 
to-night. I teach them manners and deportment, too," 
she added importantly with never a glance at the 
Bnorting socialist, who could see nothing in a settle- 
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ment but a sop from the dominant rich to the down- 
trodden poor, and who would have been glad to explain 
what he saw if Sybil would give him an opportunity. 

''Manners and deportment I" exclaimed surprised 
Uncle Albert. He did not think that Sybil knew 
enough about manners and deportment to teach a 
kitten. He looked at Aunt Susanne to see what she 
thought, but Aunt Susanne was all smiling approval 
of Sybil's classes. She was not at all worried about 
Sybil's ability to teach. 

"We have the best times 1" Sybil nodded to him, 
and her face sparkled. 

"But that's good Americanization work, Syb I" ex- 
claimed Kitty. "You never told me you were inter- 
ested in that sort of thing!" 

"I'm not when you call it Americanization work, 
but I am when you ask me to help a bunch of poor 
giris have a good time." 

"A hundred girls 1" exclaimed Vernon, interested 
in Sybil's class. "Take me with you, Syb?" 

Sybil daintily ate a spoonful of ice cream before 
she answered. "I don't think I'll take you, Vem. 
You are too dangerous. But I'll take Kitty, if she 
wants to come." 

"Of course she wants to go," declared Uncle Albert, 
taking it upon himself to answer for Kitty. "I think 
that's splendid, Sybil, very sweet and womanly for a 
girl who has everything to try and do something for 
those who have nothing." And he looked even more 
approving than he sounded. 

Kitty put down her spoon and looked at her uncle. 
She could not believe that he was expressing such 
hearty commendation of Sybil because Sybil was doing 
the very work that he had refused to let Kitty do. 
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Goodness knows, she had tried to help people I Uncle 
Albert was just like all blind old people ; he could not 
be fair. 

"I've never had everjrthing 1" pouted Sybil. 

"You've had food and clothes and a home without 
having to earn them yourself in a factory 1" Uncle 
Albert reminded her of her blessings. "It is your 
duty to lend a hand to the girls who have to work for 
them. Philanthropy is very womanly, I think." 

"Philanthropy 1" Bert threatened to blow up. 

"M-m," murmured Sybil vaguely, wondering why 
old people never missed an opportunity to preach. 
"Are you coming with me, Kitty?" 

"I'd come with you if I didn't have another date," 
Vernon told her obligingly. "But I'll go next time." 

"I want Kitty more than I do you. Uncle Albert 
may come if he pleases and see my philanthropic work. 
I don't suppose Uncle Albert has ever been inside of 
Neighborhood House !" 

Uncle Albert never had. All he had ever done for 
Neighborhood House was to send an annual check to 
the board, and he murmured now that he didn't think 
he would go. It was all very well for the young people, 
but he didn't see what he would get out of it. 

At that Bert exploded again, and this time he man- 
aged to fire a few sentences. "The question isn't what 
you can get out of a thing now," he told Uncle Albert 
fiercely. "It's what you can give. Your annual check 
isn't anything," he exclaimed unkindly. "I don't care 
how big it is. That's charity I It's an insult! Sybil 
is giving herself, and her time is a bigger ^ft than 
your annual check 1" 

Uncle Albert raised his head and looked at his 
namesake. Bert was the quietest member of his fam- 
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ily, and Uncle Albert often regarded him with sus- 
picion, for he remembered the copy-book phrase which 
he had written so laboriously when he was George's 
age, and which was all about still waters. So far Bert 
had been rather still, but Uncle Albert strongly sus- 
pected that he was very, very deep. 

"I'll go if you will," he said impulsively, and with- 
out stopping to remember that Mr. Abercrombie had 
told him that settlements were like colleges, hot beds 
of socialism, and that Bert had been forbidden socialist 
centers. 

"Oh, rU go 1" Bert exclaimed in a very royal man- 
ner. "But I don't approve of settlements. They are 
a vent for the rich and an insult to the poor." 

"I'll go, Syb." Kitty thrust herself between Bert 
and his argument again. She really wished to go, for 
she was curious to see what Sybil was accomplishing 
by trying to reach girls through their toes. Kitty had 
tried to reach them through their heads, and it would 
be interesting to see Sybil's results. "Shall we make a 
family party and take Aunt Susanne, too?" she asked 
cordially. 

"No 1" Aunt Susanne refused the invitation before 
she could be said to have received it. "I am going to 
a movie with George. We are going to see a crook 
play," she exclaimed happily. 

"Bandits and murders," added George, and his eyes 
glistened. "May I have another piece of cake? I'll 
bet they won't have a burglar alarm as good as yours, 
Uncle Albert 1 Burglars, even Italian burglars, 
couldn't get into your house, could they?" he asked 
as he stuffed the cake into his mouth in what Uncle 
Albert considered a disgusting fashion. 

Uncle Albert was too disgusted now to answer, at 
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least he never answered, but just looked at George, 
until Sybil jumped up and said that they never would 
get to Neighborhood House if they didn't start. 

They found Arthur Parkyn and young Andy Mac- 
namara on the steps, and in a way which only Sybil 
could explain Sybil drove away with Arthur in his 
roadster, and Andy followed Kitty into Uncle Albert's 
limousine which Bert was regarding with uplifted 
nostrils as if he had a very poor opinion of it. Kitty 
frowned. Really Sybil's methods were too raw. And 
Arthur ! How could he let himself be picked up and 
carried off by a girl like Sybil. To be sure Sybil was 
the type which Arthur had always declared was his 
ideal. Kitty had small faith in Arthur's change of 
views, for so far as she could see he still wore the old 
opinions. She could not understand now how she had 
ever thought that she could regard him as anything 
but a friend, a poor, blind creature. Why, in fifty 
years he would be another Uncle Albert, while she — 
she — Andy Macnamara interrupted her thoughts 
with a laughing question about their destination, and 
she turned to answer him with a smile. Andy Mac- 
namara interested her, for he was trying all sorts of 
experiments in his cereal factory and Kitty, like Dis- 
raeli, thought she would rather be interested than 
amused. Andy's experiments interested Bert as well 
as Kitty, and the discussion of them kept Uncle Albert 
awake, as they drove through the crowded streets to 
the big brick settlement house with its many lighted 
windows keeping a watchful eye on the neighborhood. 

Kitty had been there before many times, but she had 
never attended a dancing class conducted by Sybil, and 
she was amazed at the pretty manner with which Sybil 
greeted her pupils. 
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''Why, Sophie Kazak, what a smart new dress I'' 
Sybil cried. ''How is your mother, Sarah? Fannie 
Rabinowitz, you are going to learn that new step to- 
night or I'll know the reason why. I suppose the 
babies are growing bigger every day, Mrs. Nelson? 
It isn't polite to feel a girl's dress, Olga I" She caught 
the inquisitive hands and held them. "Yes, this is 
satin. I bought it at the Big Store. Now, ^rls, get 
in line 1" 

"Clever little thing I" Andy murmured in Kitty's 
ear. "I didn't suppose she could manage any one, even 
herself." 

"Oh, Sybil can manage. It is some years since I 
was told that one never should judge by appearances,'' 
advised Kitty. 

"How is one to judge if not by appearances?" he 
wanted to know. "The good heart and the helping 
hand are not as striking as the flashing eye and the 
sparkling smile. Will you join the dance?" 

"Not with you. I fancy we are expected to dance 
with the pupils." 

"Your cousin and Parkyn are going to dance to- 
gether." 

So they were. With her own two eyes Kitty saw 
Sybil clap her hands to secure the attention of her 
pupils, and with her own two ears Kitty heard Sybil 
explain that she had asked Mr. Parkyn to come down 
to-night so that she could show them how a man should 
dance with a girl. It was so much easier to show 
them with a man than with another girl. There should 
be at least an inch of space between the partners. Seel 
She put her hand on Mr. Parkyn's arm and showed 
them the inch of space. 

"An inch I" snorted Uncle Albert from behind Kitty. 
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Bert had gone away to talk to the resident and ask 
her if the setdement was helping the downtrodden poor 
as much as it was relieving the dominant rich. 

Kitty watched Sybil and Arthur as they illustrated 
he proper position for dancing. Sybil's cheeks were 
)inker than her rouge, and her eyes were like stars, 
Arthur's eyes were bright, too, and he was laughing 
LS he murmured into Sybil's ear. They danced to- 
gether beautifully, and when they finished there was a 
leep-drawn breath which was like a sigh. 

Kitty was conscious of a strange feeling in the cor- 
ler of her chest where a girl is supposed to keep her 
leart. She remembered again that Sybil was the type 
or which Arthur had always expressed such hearty 
idmiration, the type he had wished her to copy. Sup- 
)Ose — ^just suppose Although she had discov- 
ered that she had no use for Arthur except as a^Friend 
'or lighter moments, she felt forlorn and neglected in 
ipite of Andy Macnamara, who stood close to her and 
expressed admiration in voice and looks. She turned 
mpatiendy away from Andy to the dumpiest girl in 
he class, who happened to be near her. 

"Would you like to try this with me?" she asked, 
is the pianist struck the chords of another dance, and 
ihe was disgusted with her voice because it trembled 
dightly. 

"That's right, Kitty," murmured Uncle Albert ap- 
provingly. "Don't be afraid to follow a good ex- 
imple." 

The dumpy prl could not tear her eyes from Arthur 
IS he stood laughing with Sybil. "Huh I" she said 
itupidly to Kitty. 

Altogether it was rather an illuminating evening for 
nore than one of them. After that first disturbing 
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moment Kitty threw herself into the dancing with all 
the enthusiasm which had made her such a successful 
organizer. She was determined to make Arthur 
Parkyn and Uncle Albert see that she could manage 
these girls as easily as Sybil did. Andy Macnamara 
did not need to be shown. Her success was proved 
at the close of the evening when Miss Morrison told 
her that several of the girls had recognized her as a 
worker for the League of Women Voters, and they 
wanted her to come and talk to them on politics. 

Uncle Albert promptly frowned. 

"There is a lot of interest among the girls," went 
on Miss Morrison, for she could not know that she 
was waving a red rag before Uncle Albert's eyes. 
"I believe they could be formed into an effective or- 
ganization. You could do it. Miss Forsythe." 

A "yes, thank you," trembled on Kitty's lips. She 
knew she could do it, and it would be work she loved, 
but she raised her eyes and saw frowning Uncle Albert 
and remembered that she had been sold to Uncle 
Albert for a hundred thousand dollars. 

"I want your cousin to talk to us on practical social- 
ism," went on Miss Morrison, waving a second red 
rag before Uncle Albert. 

1 Kitty giggled. She just had to giggle when she saw 
Uncle Albert and Miss Morrison and recognized the 
two red rags. "I don't believe I can do anything now, 
Miss Morrison," she said regretfully. "Can I, Uncle 
Albert? And I am afraid that Bert can't talk to the 
girls on practical socialism. He can't, can he, Unde 
Albert?" Suddenly her eyes twinkled. "But I could 
talk on socialism, couldn't I, Uncle Albert? And Bert 
could organize the girls into a political organization, 
couldn't he, Uncle Albert?" She giggled again. 
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Uncle Albert stared at Kitty in something which was 
like alarm. Suppose these irresponsible young people 
of his should all change coats ? There was nothing in 
her contract to prevent Kitty from talking socialism 
all day if she wanted to. Politics were forbidden by 
her contract. Lord, how quick they werel A man 
had to have his wits very close about him to keep up 
writh them. Just at that moment his wits could only 
tell him to mutter crossly that it was late and time to 
go home. He would talk to Kitty and to Bert later, 
in the safe seclusion of his home. He felt more com- 
manding in his own home. He would ask Kitty and 
Bert if they thought they were playing fair, but he 
would not argue with them before calm- faced Miss 
Morrison, who followed them to the door with a hos- 
pitable wish that they would come again. 

"All of you," she said. "We need all the help we 
can get." 

Sybil drew a sigh which came from very tired toes. 
"I hope your ice box holds something good to eat. 
Uncle Albert," she exclaimed as they went down the 
steps. "I'm starved I" 

"Why not stop at the Waloo and have a little sup- 
per?" suggested Andy Macnamara. "I'm sure you 
have earned it." 

"Oh I" Sybil stood still to pat his arm. "What 
a duck of a Mr. Macnamara 1 We should love to go 
to the Waloo, shouldn't we, Uncle Albert? You want 
to go, don't you, Kitty? Come on, Arthur 1 Where 
did you park your car?" 

"It's late," objected Uncle Albert sternly. "It's 
too late. Where is Bert?" 

"It's just the right time," insisted Kitty, putting her 
hand under Uncle Albert's arm and leading him to his 
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Sybil came down to dinner in a dark blue gown 
so simple and inconspicuous that the family stared. 
Uncle Albert blinked as well. Could this demure 
young woman who slipped into the chair beside him 
be the butterfly Sybil, the girl who wrote a man's name 
in a marriage certificate to see if she wanted it there 
for keeps? 

**You look as I like to see a little girl look," he 
said approvingly after he had blinked again. She had 
dazzled his poor old eyes so often that he felt as if he 
had exchanged the brazen sunlight of July for the 
irritating shadow of January. 

"Why this gloom?" asked Vernon idly. "You look 
like a mourner at the feast." 

"A mourner in midnight blue?" smiled Sybil, much 
pleased at the interest she had created. "This is the 
night I have my dancing class at the settlement," she 
explained with a pretty show of importance. 

"Settlement!" exclaimed Bert, as if a settlement 
were a crime. 

"Dancing class," repeated Kitty hastily to avoid 
the argument which Bert showed every symptom of 
beginning. "What do you mean?" She stared at 
Sybil. How puzzling people were ! She had thought 
that Sybil's head was completely filled with lovers and 
clothes and food and good times, and now Sybil told 
her that there was room in her crowded head for a 
settlement dancing class. 

Sybil smiled and nodded her yellow head. "Surcl 
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You know I can dance," she said modestly. "I really 
dance better than I paint. I've always been crazy 
about dancing. I used to think I should like to go on 
the stage, be a professional, you know. Perhaps I 
shall some day." 

"I know a professional dancer, a perfect corker 1" 
declared Vernon proudly, before Uncle Albert could 
exclaim "Why, Sybil 1" because Sybil wanted to be a 
professional dancer. Uncle Albert changed quickly 
to "Why, Vernon!" and he looked at his grand- 
nephew as if to remind him that a gentleman did not 
speak of his friendship with professional dancers in 
the bosom of his family. 

"A professional dancer," repeated Sybil firmly, al- 
though she smiled at Uncle Albert. "But mother went 
into hysterics and said that no Galusha had ever been 
on the stage, and father swore, and so I decided to 
paint lamp shades. Even parents brought up in Mifflin 
could see that lamp shades were harmless and re- 
spectable. But you know there are a lot of girls in 
the factories and shops who don't know how to dance, 
and who are crazy to learn, so when Miss Morrison 
of Neighborhood Settlement House bought one of 
my lamp shades and asked me to teach dancing at the 
settlement I felt sorry for the poor things, and I said 
I would. The very first night I had thirty pupils of 
all ages and sizes and nationalities, and the last time 
I was there I had over a hundred. I have rather 
neglected my class since I have been here." Bert 
snorted scornfully. Of course she had ! Bert sounded 
like Uncle Albert at his best. "But I am going over 
to-night. I teach them manners and deportment, too," 
she added importantly with never a glance at the 
snorting socialist, who could see nothing in a settle- 
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"Dancing class," repeated Kitty hastily to avoid 
the argument which Bert showed every symptom of 
beginning. "What do you mean?" She stared at 
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ITou know I can dance,'' she said modestly. "I really 
iance better than I paint. I've always been crazy 
ibout dancing. I used to think I should like to go on 
lie stage, be a professional, you know. Perhaps I 
hall some day." 

"I know a professional dancer, a perfect corker 1" 
ledared Vernon proudly, before Uncle Albert could 
xdaim "Why, Sybil!" because Sybil wanted to be a 
professional dancer. Uncle Albert changed quickly 
o "Why, Vernon 1" and he looked at his grand- 
lephew as if to remind him that a gentleman did not 
pealc of his friendship with professional dancers in 
he bosom of his family. 

"A professional dancer," repeated Sybil firmly, al- 
hough she smiled at Uncle Albert. "But mother went 
nto hysterics and said that no Galusha had ever been 
in the stage, and father swore, and so I decided to 
»aint lamp shades. Even parents brought up in Mifflin 
ould see that lamp shades were harmless and re- 
pectable. But you know there are a lot of girls in 
he factories and shops who don't know how to dance, 
nd who are crazy to learn, so when Miss Morrison 
>f Neighborhood Settlement House bought one of 
ay lamp shades and asked me to teach dancing at the 
etdement I felt sorry for the poor things, and I said 

would. The very first night I had thirty pupils of 
U ages and sizes and nationalities, and the last time 
; was there I had over a hundred. I have rather 
leg^ected my class since I have been here." Bert 
tnorted scornfully. Of course she had 1 Bert sounded 
ike Uncle Albert at his best. "But I am going over 
to-night. I teach them manners and deportment, too," 
ihe added importantly with never a glance at the 
norting socialist, who could see nothing in a settle- 
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ment but a sop from the dominant rich to the down- 
trodden poor, and who would have been glad to explain 
what he saw if Sybil would give him an opportunity. 

"Manners and deportment 1" exclaimed surprised 
Uncle Albert. He did not think that Sybil knew 
enough about manners and deportment to teach a 
kitten. He looked at Aunt Susanne to see what she 
thought, but Aunt Susanne was all smiling approval 
of Sybil's classes. She was not at all worried about 
Sybil's ability to teach. 

"We have the best times 1" Sybil nodded to him, 
and her face sparkled. 

"But that's good Americanization work, Syb I" ex- 
claimed Kitty. "You never told me you were inter- 
ested in that sort of thing!" 

"I'm not when you call it Americanization work, 
but I am when you ask me to help a bunch of poor 
girls have a good time." 

"A hundred girls!" exclaimed Vernon, interested 
in Sybil's class. "Take me with you, Syb?" 

Sybil daintily ate a spoonful of ice cream before 
she answered. "I don't think I'll take you, Veni 
You are too dangerous. But I'll take Kitty, if she 
wants to come." 

"Of course she wants to go," declared Uncle Albert, 
taking it upon himself to answer for Kitty. "I think 
that's splendid, Sybil, very sweet and womanly for a 
girl who has everything to try and do something for 
those who have nothing." And he looked even more 
approving than he sounded. 

Kitty put down her spoon and looked at her uncle. 
She could not believe that he was expressing such 
hearty commendation of Sybil because Sybil was doing 
the very work that he had refused to let Kitty do* 
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joodness knows, she had tried to help people I Uncle 
\lbert was just like all blind old people ; he could not 
)e fair. 

"I've never had everjrthing !" pouted Sybil. 

"You've had food and clothes and a home without 
laving to earn them yourself in a factory!" Uncle 
Albert reminded her of her blessings. "It is your 
duty to lend a hand to the girls who have to work for 
^hem. Philanthropy is very womanly, I think." 

"Philanthropy 1" Bert threatened to blow up. 

"M-m," murmured Sybil vaguely, wondering why 
old people never missed an opportunity to preach. 
'^Are you coming with me, Kitty?" 

"I'd come with you if I didn't have another date," 
Vernon told her obligingly. "But I'll go next time." 

"I want Kitty more than I do you. Uncle Albert 
may come if he pleases and see my philanthropic work. 
I don't suppose Uncle Albert has ever been inside of 
Neighborhood House !" 

Uncle Albert never had. All he had ever done for 
Neighborhood House was to send an annual check to 
the board, and he murmured now that he didn't think 
be would go. It was all very well for the young people, 
but he didn't see what he would get out of it. 

At that Bert exploded again, and this time he man- 
aged to fire a few sentences. "The question isn't what 
you can get out of a thing now," he told Uncle Albert 
fiercely. "It's what you can give. Your annual check 
isn't anything," he exclaimed unkindly. "I don't care 
how big it is. That's charity 1 It's an insult I Sybil 
is giving herself, and her time is a bigger gift than 
your annual check!" 

Uncle Albert raised his head and looked at his 
namesake. Bert was the quietest member of his fam- 
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ily, and Uncle Albert often regarded him with sus- 
picion, for he remembered the copy-book phrase which 
he had written so laboriously when he was George's 
age, and which was all about still waters. So far Bert 
had been rather still, but Uncle Albert strongly sus- 
pected that he was very, very deep. 

"I'll go if you will," he said impulsively, and with- 
out stopping to remember that Mr. Abercrombie had 
told him that settlements were like colleges, hot beds 
of socialism, and that Bert had been forbidden socialist 
centers. 

"Oh, I'll go 1" Bert exclaimed in a very royal man- 
ner. "But I don't approve of settlements. They arc 
a vent for the rich and an insult to the poor." 

"I'll go, Syb." Kitty thrust herself between Bert 
and his argument again. She really wished to go, for 
she was curious to see what Sybil was accomplishing 
by trying to reach girls through their toes. Kitty had 
tried to reach them through their heads, and it would 
be interesting to see Sybil's results. "Shall we make a 
family party and take Aunt Susanne, too?" she asked 
cordially. 

"No 1" Aunt Susanne refused the invitation before 
she could be said to have received it. "I am going to 
a movie with George. We are going to see a crook 
play," she exclaimed happily. 

"Bandits and murders," added George, and his eyes 
glistened. "May I have another piece of cake? I'll 
bet they won't have a burglar alarm as good as yours, 
Uncle Albert 1 Burglars, even Italian burglars, 
couldn't get into your house, could they?" he asked 
as he stuffed the cake into his mouth in what Uncle 
Albert considered a disgusting fashion. 

Uncle Albert was too disgusted now to answer, at 
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least he never answered, but just looked at George, 
until Sybil jumped up and said that they never would 
get to Neighborhood House if they didn't start. 

They found Arthur Parkyn and young Andy Mac- 
namara on the steps, and in a way which only Sybil 
could explain Sybil drove away with Arthur in his 
roadster, and Andy followed Kitty into Uncle Albert's 
limousine which Bert was regarding with uplifted 
nostrils as if he had a very poor opinion of it. Kitty 
frowned. Really Sybil's methods were too raw. And 
Arthur 1 How could he let himself be picked up and 
carried off by a girl like Sybil. To be sure Sybil was 
the type which Arthur had always declared was his 
ideal. Kitty had small faith in Arthur's change of 
views, for so far as she could see he still wore the old 
opinions. She could not understand now how she had 
ever thought that she could regard him as anything 
but a friend, a poor, blind creature. Why, in fifty 
years he would be another Uncle Albert, while she — 
she — Andy Macnamara interrupted her thoughts 
with a laughing question about their destination, and 
she turned to answer him with a smile. Andy Mac- 
namara interested her, for he was trying all sorts of 
experiments in his cereal factory and Kitty, like Dis- 
raeli, thought she would rather be interested than 
amused. Andy's experiments interested Bert as well 
as Kitty, and the discussion of them kept Uncle Albert 
awake, as they drove through the crowded streets to 
the big brick settlement house with its many lighted 
windows keeping a watchful eye on the neighborhood. 

Kitty had been there before many times, but she had 
never attended a dancing class conducted by Sybil, and 
she was amazed at the pretty manner with which Sybil 
greeted her pupils. 
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"Why, Sophie Kazak, what a smart new dress 1" 
Sybil cried. "How is your mother, Sarah? Fannie 
Rabinowitz, you are going to learn that new step to- 
night or m know the reason why. I suppose the 
babies are growing bigger every day, Mrs. Nelson? 
It isn't polite to feel a girl's dress, Olga 1" She caught 
the inquisitive hands and held them. "Yes, this is 
satin. I bought it at the Big Store. Now, girls, get 
in line 1" 

"Clever little thing 1" Andy murmured in Kitty's 
ear. "I didn't suppose she could manage any one, even 
herself." 

"Oh, Sybil can manage. It is some years since I 
was told that one never should judge by appearances," 
advised Kitty. 

"How is one to judge if not by appearances?" he 
wanted to know. "The good heart and the helping 
hand are not as striking as the flashing eye and the 
sparkling smile. Will you join the dance?" 

"Not with you. I fancy we are expected to dance 
with the pupils." 

"Your cousin and Parkyn are going to dance to- 
gether." 

So they were. With her own two eyes Kitty saw 
Sybil clap her hands to secure the attention of her 
pupils, and with her own two ears Kitty heard Sybil 
explain that she had asked Mr. Parkyn to come down 
to-night so that she could show them how a man should 
dance with a girl. It was so much easier to show 
them with a man than with another girl. There should 
be at least an inch of space between the partners. Seel 
She put her hand on Mr. Parkyn's arm and showed 
them the inch of space. 

"An inch 1" snorted Uncle Albert from behind Kitty. 
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Bert had gone away to talk to the resident and ask 
her if the settlement was helping the downtrodden poor 
as much as it was relieving the dominant rich. 

Kitty watched Sybil and Arthur as they illustrated 
the proper position for dancing. Sybil's cheeks were 
pinker than her rouge, and her eyes were like stars. 
Arthur's eyes were bright, too, and he was laughing 
as he murmured into Sybil's ear. They danced to- 
gether beautifully, and when they finished there was a 
ideep-drawn breath which was like a sigh. 

Kitty was conscious of a strange feeling in the cor- 
ner of her chest where a girl is supposed to keep her 
heart. She remembered again that Sybil was the type 
for which Arthur had always expressed such hearty 
admiration, the type he had wished her to copy. Sup- 
pose — ^just suppose Although she had discov- 
ered that she had no use for Arthur except as a 'friend 
for lighter moments, she felt forlorn and neglected in 
spite of Andy Macnamara, who stood close to her and 
expressed admiration in voice and looks. She turned 
impatiendy away from Andy to the dumpiest girl in 
the class, who happened to be near her. 

"Would you like to try this with me?" she asked, 
as the pianist struck the chords of another dance, and 
she was disgusted with her voice because it trembled 
slightly. 

"That's right, Kitty," murmured Uncle Albert ap- 
provingly. "Don't be afraid to follow a good ex- 
an5)le." 

The dumpy girl could not tear her eyes from Arthur 
as he stood laughing with Sybil. "Huh 1" she said 
stupidly to Kitty. 

Altogether it was rather an illuminating evening for 
more than one of them. After that first disturbing 
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moment Kitty threw herself into the dancing with all 
the enthusiasm which had made her such a successful 
organizer. She was determined to make Arthur 
Parkyn and Uncle Albert see that she could manage 
these girls as easily as Sybil did. Andy Macnamara 
did not need to be shown. Her success was proved 
at the close of the evening when Miss Morrison told 
her that several of the girls had recognized her as a 
worker for the League of Women Voters, and they 
wanted her to come and talk to them on politics. 

Uncle Albert promptly frowned. 

"There is a lot of interest among the girls," went 
on Miss Morrison, for she could not know that she 
was waving a red rag before Uncle Albert's eyes. 
"I believe they could be formed into an effective or- 
ganization. You could do it, Miss Forsythe." 

A "yes, thank you," trembled on Kitty's lips. She 
knew she could do it, and it would be work she loved, 
but she raised her eyes and saw frowning Uncle Albert 
and remembered that she had been sold to Uncle 
Albert for a hundred thousand dollars. 

"I want your cousin to talk to us on practical social- 
ism," went on Miss Morrison, waving a second red 
rag before Uncle Albert. 

, Kitty giggled. She just had to giggle when she saw 
Uncle Albert and Miss Morrison and recognized the 
two red rags. "I don't believe I can do anything now, 
Miss Morrison," she said regretfully. "Can I, Unde 
Albert? And I am afraid that Bert can't talk to the 
girls on practical socialism. He can't, can he, Uncle 
Albert?" Suddenly her eyes twinkled. "But I could 
talk on socialism, couldn't I, Uncle Albert? And Bert 
could organize the girls into a political organization, 
couldn't he, Uncle Albert?" She giggled again. 
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Uncle Albert stared at Kitty in something which was 
like alarm. Suppose these irresponsible young people 
of his should all change coats ? There was nothing in 
her contract to prevent Kitty from talking socialism 
all day if she wanted to. Politics were forbidden by 
her contract. Lord, how quick they werel A man 
had to have his wits very close about him to keep up 
with them. Just at that moment his wits could only 
tell him to mutter crossly that it was late and time to 
go home. He would talk to Kitty and to Bert later, 
in the safe seclusion of his home. He felt more com- 
manding in his own home. He would ask Kitty and 
Bert if they thought they were playing fair, but he 
would not argue with them before calm-faced Miss 
Morrison, who followed them to the door with a hos- 
pitable wish that they would come again. 

"All of you," she said. "We need all the help we 
can get." 

Sybil drew a sigh which came from very tired toes. 
"I hope your ice box holds something good to eat, 
Uncle Albert," she exclaimed as they went down the 
steps. "I'm starved 1" 

"Why not stop at the Waloo and have a little sup- 
per?" suggested Andy Macnamara. "I'm sure you 
have earned it." 

"Ohl" Sybil stood still to pat his arm. "What 
a duck of a Mr. Macnamara 1 We should love to go 
to the Waloo, shouldn't we. Uncle Albert? You want 
to go, don't you, Kitty ? Come on, Arthur 1 Where 
did you park your car?" 

"It's late," objected Uncle Albert sternly. "It's 
too late. Where is Bert?" 

"It's just the right time," insisted Kitty, putting her 
^and under Uncle Albert's arm and leading him to his 
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Bert reached home first, and when the others en- 
tered the house they saw him coming from the gallery. 
What he had seen there evidently had not pleased him, 
for he wore a puzzled frown. Sybil came in noisily. 
She had had a good time, and she was quite willing 
that every one should know it. 

"Hello, deserter I" she called gayly, when she saw 
Bert. "What became of you ? Why didn't you come 
to the Waloo with us, and join Uncle Albert in a glass 
of buttermilk? I am sure Mr. Macnamara would 
have been willing to buy you one." 

Bert did not tell Sybil what had become of him, but 
he followed Kitty up the stairs to her rosy sitting room 
and told her. Kitty looked surprised when he came 
in and closed the door carefully behind him. 

"A funny thing happened to-night, Kit," he began 
at once. "I ran across a man, an Italian, from Pa- 
testa," he added when Kitty failed to show any spedai 
interest because Bert had met an Italian at Neighbor- 
hood House. "And he told me a rum story. I don't 
know what you learned at that college of yours about 
art and superstition and how much you luiow of the 
Patestans and their famous picture ? It was painted by 
Raphael, and everything good which happened to the 
Patesta family after the first old villain hung it in the .. 
cathedral was attributed to the picture until a super- 
stition grew that Patesta would flourish only while the 
picture remained in its possession. During a local 1 
disturbance the painting was taken from the cathedral 
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and hung in the chapel of the castle where the prince 
and his sons could guard it. The people were allowed 
to go in by a side door and pray to it whenever they 
pleased. It was not a big picture but it became a very 
famous one. The Prince of Patesta lost his money 
and began to dispose of the art treasures which filled 
lus old castle. The people sent word that if he sold 
the Raphael they would kill him. The old prince was 
afraid and kept the picture hanging in his chapel. But 
he had two sons. One was a traditional villain, and 
the other was a white lamb and became a priest. I 
believe he came to America and was a missionary to 
the Indians. When the old prince died the villain, 
who succeeded him, shut the side door of the castle 
and refused to let the people in to pray to the Raphael. 
They rebelled naturally, and when they had fought 
their way in they found that the picture had lost all of 
its beautiful color and was as black as night." 

"Why, Bert Galushal" Kitty's attention, which 
had wavered while Bert told his story, was caught at 
last, and she faced him with wide, eager eyes. "What 
do you mean?" 

"That was fifteen years ago," went on Bert. "Just 

before Gian Moroni came to this country. He said 

the Patestans don't believe that their picture lost its 

color when the wicked prince shut them out of the 

castle. Gian tells a weird story about a rich American 

and a yacht which was anchored off the coast. He 

swears the American offered a fortune for the picture 

and that the prince wanted to sell it but he was afraid 

of the people. The American told him to cover a 

copy of the Raphael with black paint and deceive the 

people and let him have the original painting. The 

Patestans declare the prince did this and hung the fake 
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in the chapel because they have had nothing but ba( ^-^ 
luck since. They even blame the war on the loss o 
the Raphael. Gian has heard that the original is ii 
Waloo." 

"Why — ^why '* gasped Kitty, for immediately^ 

her thoughts flew to a gallery in Waloo which held %\ 
blackened old picture. "Bert, you don't think Undc 

Albert " She could not finish her sentence and put 

a period to it because she was almost sure that Bert 
did mean Uncle Albert, and she was astonished and a 
little frightened. 

"That's what I want to know," exclaimed Bert, and 
he scowled. "That blackened picture in Uncle Al- 
bert's gallery wouldn't be so strange in itself, but] 
Uncle Albert acts so confoundedly mysterious. Hci 
won't tell you a word about it. If he got it in an 
honest way and it is a real picture why doesn't he have 
it cleaned up and show the world what it is? If it's 
the Patesta Raphael, Kitty, he doesn't darel Gian 
said that the people have sworn to get it bade. They 
will stop at nothing to put it in the cathedral again 
and bring good luck back to the town." 

"You didn't tell this Gian anything about Undc 
Albert's picture?" asked Kitty sharply, for even if 
Bert was a socialist he should not tell tales about his 
great-uncle, but Bert declared that he would. If he 
were positive that Uncle Albert's picture was the Pa- 
testa Raphael he certainly would help to put it back 
in the Patesta cathedral. 

"The picture doesn't belong to Uncle Albert. I 
don't care how much he paid for it," he insisted. "And 
it doesn't belong to Prince Patesta. It belongs to the 
people. All creative work doesl You know what 
I think about that, Kitty. If Patesta sold this picture 
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he stole it from his people first, and if Uncle Albert 
bought it, if he was the rich American with the yacht, 
well, you know the receiver of stolen goods is as bad 
as the thief. Uncle Albert shan't rob the people. You 
never heard, did you," he went on in a quieter voice, 
''how long that old canvas has *hung in his gal- 
lery?" 

*'No, I never did. I don't know anything about it 
except what Uncle Albert said that first night. He did 
act funny when you said the Italian government was 
trying to locate some of the pictures which had been 
stolen from Italy. But, Bert, Uncle Albert couldn't 
be that Gian's rich American I Why, Uncle Albert 
couldn't be a thief and a cheat 1 You know he 
couldn't 1" 

"Uncle Albert to-day isn't the Uncle Albert of fifteen 
years ago," reminded Bert. "I thought perhaps you 
might know something. Uncle Albert seems fair 
enough for a plutocrat. I've looked about pretty care- 
fully at the factory and here in the house, and I can't 
really find that he's doing anything he shouldn't. But 
this place makes me sick, Kitty, absolutely sick I And 
that gallery 1 Every picture in it must have been 
looted from some town. You bet I'd help send them 
all backl I wish you'd see what you can learn about 
that one painting." 

"If I do it will be to prove that Uncle Albert is 
honest and true !" declared Kitty. "I don't believe he 
ever bought that Patesta Raphael! And I don't be- 
lieve that he ever told any old prince to cover a picture 
with black paint 1" 

"You don't ?" Bert came closer. "Well, to-morrow 
you go into the gallery and look at that old blackened 
canvas, and if you can't trace the letters P and A and 
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then a space and S in the upper left hand corner then 
there is something the matter with my eyes, that's all 1" 

"Oh, Bert 1" The color left Kitty's face when she 
heard what Bert had found in the upper left hand 
comer of one of Uncle Albert's pictures, and she really 
was frightened. **That man I" she exclaimed, and she 
told Bert of the guest at Sybil's party, who had put 
his nose to the old canvas, and who had a macaroni 
type of face. Andy Macnamara had said he had. 
And Kitty had recognized his Neapolitan accent her- 
self. Perhaps he was from Patesta? 

But Bert looked dubious. "Moroni said that the 
Patestans had just succeeded in locating the picture. 
Perhaps you are right, Kitty. But the committee has 
just sailed from Naples. And don't you remember 
the other night when Uncle Albert was talking about 
his travels he said he had never taken but one trip on 
a yacht and he would never take another? I'll bet that 
one trip was to Italy, and he's afraid to take another." 

"Wh-what can they do to Uncle Albert?" whimpered 
Kitty, for she did remember that Uncle Albert had 
acted oddly about his one yachting trip. She had 
thought at the time that the poor old dear had prol>- 
ably been horribly seasick in a small boat, but Bert 
might be right. 

"Oh, I don't suppose they will do anything but scare 
him to death and make him the laughingstock of the 
world. But it will be his own fault. He has been 
asked to return the picture if it is the Patesta Raphael, 
and he has refused, because it is still in his gallery. 
Naturally the Patestans will take it if they can. I am 
thinking of Uncle Albert, too, Kitty. The old boy 
has a good side, and I can see that it wasn't altogether 
his fault that he piled up such a fortune. He just took 
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adyantage of circumstances. And he is an old man, 
and I don't want him scared to death. At the same 
dme he shouldn't take what belongs to a conununity 
and shut It up In a private gallery. But nothing will 
happen until the Patestans get here. Moroni assured 
me of that. All we can do Is to keep our eyes and ears 
open and learn if Uncle Albert was the thief. If he 
was ^" 

"We could warn him I" suggested Kitty eagerly. 

"We could, but I don't know as we would. It might 
make his old heart stop beating. You don't want to 
scare an old man. And you know how excited Uncle 
Albert gets. No, we mustn't say a word to any one 
until we are sure, and then if that picture is the Patesta 
Raphael and Uncle Albert refuses to give it up I'll 
send It back myself. Uncle Albert has no right to it 1" 

"No, I don't suppose he has, but we can't let him 
be scared and made into a laughingstock. He's proud 
as well as stubborn. It would kill him. I suppose 
you arc right, Bert, and we can't say anything until we 
know more. Oh, dear, what a muddle it isl" 

"If Uncle Albert hadn't piled up more money than 
a man should have he wouldn't have been able to buy 
stolen pictures." Bert found a moral in the muddle 
and quickly showed it to Kitty. "But don't bother 
your head about him. Kit. Nothing will happen for 
several weeks and we will know something by then. 
Just keep your eyes and ears open. Good-night." 
And he went away, leaving Kitty in a perfect turmoil. 

What an amazing story Bert had told her. She 
refused to believe that Unde Albert harbored stolen 
pictures even if he had taken one yachting trip and 
possessed a black old painting. It was absurd I But Bert 
was so sure. She shivered as she made ready for bed. 
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She discovered that she was very fond of her queer 
old uncle, and she did not want him frightened nor 
made into a laughingstock. But how could she pre- 
vent it? She wished that Bert had kept his story and 
his suspicions to himself so long as she could do 
nothing. She would worry about Uncle Albert until 
she would not sleep a wink. And she was so tired I 
But if the old black picture in the gallery was all right 
why did Uncle Albert make a mystery of it? Indeed 
she would learn all she could about that painting. 
How could she help her uncle if she knew nothing? 

Her thoughts went around and around like a merry- 
go-round, but in spite of their dizzy whirl she did go 
to sleep, for she was too tired to stay awake and 
wonder about Uncle Albert. When she opened her 
eyes the April sun was streaming into her room, and 
she jumped up happily. It was not until she met 
Uncle Albert in the breakfast room that she remem- 
bered that he might be a rascal. No man ever looked 
less like a rascal than Uncle Albert as he ate his bacon 
and drank his coffee and snapped at dilatory George. 
Kitty swallowed twice and tried to think of a question 
which would lead him unwittingly to the heart of the 
mystery, but before she could form the first word. 
Uncle Albert had pushed back his chair, and was on 
his feet reminding Vernon that time and business wait 
for no man, and telling George that he had finished 
his breakfast, although George mumbled that he 
wanted another waffle. In a noisy bustle they had 
gone, and Kitty's question was still on her tongue. 

She went into the gallery and stared at the old 
black picture in its dingy frame. No, there was noth- 
ing wrong with Bert's eyes, for when she bent closer 
and looked carefully she could see the letters P and A 
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and then a little space before an S. The letters were 
in red, and they showed through the black paint which 
covered the canvas. She frowned and sighed. She 
hated to think that Uncle Albert would buy a picture 
which meant so much to a community as the Pa testa 
Raphael meant to the Patestans if Bert's story was 
true. And although Bert was a rabid socialist he 
always told the truth. Kitty had never known him to 
tell anything else. She shook her head at the old 
canvas and wished that it had a tongue. 

There were soft steps behind her, and she swung 
around to see Hoskins, who was straightening the 
little catalogues, which Uncle Albert kept in the gallery 
to help visitors, and pushing back the chairs. 

"Hoskins," she said quickly, "you know a lot about 
these pictures, don't you?" 

"Not as much as Mr. Galusha, Miss Forsythe, but 
I know something." 

"Do you know how long Uncle Albert has had this 
one?" Her finger trembled as she pointed it to the 
blackened canvas in the corner. 

Hoskins shook his head. "No, miss, I don't. I've 
only been with Mr. Galusha for about ten years, and 
he had the picture then. I remember I thought it was 
a strange old thing to be in his collection and I looked 
it up in the catalogue and there wasn't a mention of 
it. I've heard Mr. Galusha tell the story of that one," 
and he pointed to a Lippo Lippi, "and that one," his 
finger turned to a Holbein, "but I never heard him 
say a word about the one in the corner. It's a strange 
picture, isn't it, miss? Perhaps it isn't worth putting 
in the catalogue." 

"Very strange," agreed Kitty, taking a catalogue 
and turning the pages quickly. Funny she had not 
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thought of looking in it before, but Hoskins was right, 
the catalogue did not even mention the picture with 
the red letters in the upper left hand comer. 

She felt blue and depressed when she left the gallery 
and she went to find Aunt Susanne. Perhaps Unde 
Albert had told Aunt Susanne more than he had told 
Hoskins« 

She found Aunt Susanne in the nursery with the 
twins. Bud was on his small stomach crawling over 
the floor and begging Aunt Susanne to come and crawl 
with him. 

"I wish I could, dearie. Really I do I" Kitty heard 
Aunt Susanne say, and her voice was full of distress 
because she had to refuse Bud something. ''But my 
old bones would never let me get down on the 
floor." 

"You could try, couldn't you?" glowered Bud, writh- 
ing and twisting to let her see how easy it was. "I 
didn't know I could do it 'til I tried, and then I found 
I could." 

Kitty forgot Uncle Albert and Patesta for a mo- 
ment as she watched Bud. '*What ever are you do- 
ing?" she asked. 

"It's the Zoo," Aunt Susanne explained in a worried 
voice. "He has just remembered the snakes and is 
playing that he is one. He wants me to be a snake, 
too. Dear me, Kitty, I am almost sorry his Unde 
Albert ever took him to the Zoo." 

"I'm a snake, too," piped Sis from a nest of chairs 
and pillows. "I'm a nice mamma snake watching the 
babies." 

Kitty sniffed. "Oh, be an up-to-date snake. Sis, and 
come out and crawl with the papa snake I Remember 
that now you have as much chance as Bud to be presi- 
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dent of these United States," she giggled. "Don't 
be so utterly old-fashioned." 

"Kitty," Aunt Susanne spoke timidly, "do you think 
it is quite fair to your Uncle Albert to talk to Sis 
that way?" 

"I don't see how it can possibly hurt her," declared 
Kitty impatiently. "She'll have to learn some day that 
mothers no longer shut themselves up in homes with 
their children. They are out in the world helping to 
make it decent for the children to live in." 

"I'd like to come out I" Sis' bright, curly head 
popped out of her nest. 

"You stay where you belong I" roared Bud. "The 
place for mammas is in their homes I" 

"Dear mel" exclaimed Kitty. "How much the 
child sounds like Uncle Albert 1" 

"You stay there," went on Bud with another roar 
at his twin. And then he threw himself flat on the 
floor and began to sob loudly. 

In a second Aunt Susanne was^ on her knee beside 
him. "What is the matter with Aunt Susanne's big 
boy?" She begged him to tell her. 

"I want you to— to be an auntie snake," he moaned. 

Aunt Susanne looked from Bud to Kitty. "It isn't 
that I don't want to, Kitty," she explained seriously. 
"But I just don't dare I" 

"I shouldn't think you would. It's perfect non- 
sense!" declared Kitty. "Stop crying. Bud! And if 
you want Aunt Susanne to play with you think of some- 
thing she can do." 

"How can I?" wailed Bud, turning over on his back 
to look at her. "I'm a creeping, crawling snake. I 
expect I'll be a snake as long as I live. And I want 
my Aunt Susanne to be a snake with me I" 
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His Aunt Susanne eyed the floor as if she actually 
were contemplating crawling over it. Kitty burst into 
a laugh and pulled her up and hugged her. 

"You darling old silly I Now, Bud," coaxingly, 
"you know there are a lot of animals besides snakes. 
Lions, and tigers, and kangaroos and all sorts. Aunt 
Susanne can be one that stands on two feet, a bird, 
you know." 

"Then she's an ostrich I" declared Bud without 
taking a second to think. "And she has to piit her 
head in the sand like my book said an ostrich always 
does. Her head away down in the sand beside her 
two feet I" 

At that even worried Aunt Susanne laughed. '*It 
would be as easy for me to be a snake as an ostrich/' 
she said. "Get your book, Buddie, and show me. 
Was there anything you wanted of me, Kitty?" 

"No," lied Kitty, for she could see that the moment 
was not propitious. Aunt Susanne's head was too full 
of snakes and ostriches and twins to leave any room 
for pictures now. She left them turning over the 
pages of Bud's book and went back to the gallery to 
stare at the uncommunicative picture. 

"I shall just have to keep my eyes and ears open," 
she decided. "But if that really is the Patesta Raphael 
I don't believe that Uncle Albert knows it 1" 

And then she remembered how oddly Uncle Albert 
had spoken the night Bert had said that Italian agents 
were hunting Italian pictures and she sighed. She 
scarcely knew what to think. Bert's story sounded 
unbelievable. She made up her mind that she would 
not believe it. So long as there was nothing she could 
do to verify it she just would not believe Bert's story. 
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ras too weird. But why couldn't Uncle Albert tell 
n about that funny old picture? It was Uncle 
ert's own fault if he were suspected of being a 
iver of stolen goods. 



XVII 

GiAN Moroni's story of the disappearance of the 
Patesta Raphael might be true, Kitty did not know, 
but as she looked at Uncle Albert that evening she 
was positive that Uncle Albert was neither the hero 
nor the villain of the tale. Uncle Albert looked like 
an honest old man. And he was honest. Kitty knew 
he was. 

"God gave women intuition," she said to herself, \ 
"so that they would know the truth. I'd rather be- 'i 
lieve my feminine sixth sense than a dozen of Bert's '. 
Patestans." 

She coaxed Uncle Albert into the gallery after din- *j 
ner and questioned him about his pictures as if she f 
really were interested in them. Unde Albert beamed. 
He liked to talk about his collections. But when 
Kitty's artless questions led her to the corner where 
the mysterious picture hung, Uncle Albert's mouth 
shut like a trap, and he turned quickly to a Vandyke | 
on the other side of the gallery. Kitty sighed. There 
certainly must be some mystery about that old canvas 
or Uncle Albert would not act so mysteriously about 
it. And there was something about Uncle Albert 
which kept her from questioning him. He seemed to 
have built a stone wall around him, and Kitty could ^ 
not climb over it nor see through it. But she still 
believed in Uncle Albert's honesty. 

She told Bert she believed in it the next afternoon, 
which was Sunday, and Bert had asked her to walk 
over to the Art Museum to see an exhibition of indus- 
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trial art. Sybil walked with them as far as the comer, 
where she turned away with a gay wave of her hand. 

"Aunt Susanne would be shocked if I told her I was 
going to a studio tea/' she said, "so it was only kind 
to let the dear old thing think my heart was set on 
mdustrial art. 'By." 

Bert gazed at the broad white fa;ade of the Art 
Museum as they went up the steps with a throng of 
people. 

"I hate Uncle Albert's smug little gallery," he told 
Kitty. "But I love this great municipal place. It 
belongs to the people I You understand, don't you, 
Kitty, why I think creative work should belong to the 
people? A man does steal it if he shuts it up in a 
private gallery as Uncle Albert does. Just look at the 
crowd I" And he called her attention to the groups 
of all nationalities and ages and classes which stood 
about the wide corridors or tramped through the vari- 
ous rooms. "Hello 1 There's my friend, Moroni! 
Wait a minute. I want to speak to him." And he left 
her to hurry across the gallery to speak to a man who 
was just leaving the room. 

Kitty's eyes followed him, and as soon as they found 
Gian Moroni her feminine sixth sense told her not to 
like him. He was tall and thin and very dark as to 
hair and skin. He did not look half, not a quarter, as 
honest as neat Uncle Albert. "I would believe in 
Uncle Albert before I would in that oily black man 
every time," she told herself, as she mentally contrasted 
the two men. 

From merely tolerating Uncle Albert, which was 
what she had done when she became a part of his 
made-to-order family, Kitty had grown very fond of 
turn. "You couldn't help it," she would murmur ex- 
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cusingly, as if she had to have a reason for her change 
of feeling. And now as she stared at Gian Moroni 
she told herself a little fiercely that no matter what 
that black, oily Italian said she would be for Unde 
Albert first and last and all the time. Uncle Albert 
was her old great-uncle and she would believe in him 
until the crack of doom and possibly longer than that, ^ 
if the crack of doom left her anything to believe with, j 

Bert joined her shortly, and Gian went on into the 
corridor. Kitty looked at her cousin eagerly. She 
wondered if Bert really believed his oily, new friend. 
Bert smiled at her encouragingly. 

"It's all right," he said. '*Moroni swears that he ! 
will know the minute the Patestans arrive, and he will 
tell me. He wants to see Uncle Albert's gallery." 

'*Bert! You wouldn't show it to him?" Kitty's \ 
eyes flashed. "Not without telling Uncle Albert 1 } 
You couldn't!" 

"I didn't promise to show it to him. Keep your 
hair on. Kit !" He laughed at her. "But there isn't 
any reason why I shouldn't take him into the gallery. 
Uncle Albert has told us often enough that his home 
is our home, and if you can't take your friends to it 
I don't think the place is much of a home." 

"Friends!" Kitty's lip curled. "I should hate to 
have that black, oily man for a friend. I don't like 
his looks 1" 

Bert laughed scornfully. Really, girls were too 
unreasonable with their foolish likes and dislikes. 
"We can't all be beautiful," he said in a voice to match 
his laugh. "We can't all have melting eyes and perfect 
noses 1" 

"Perhaps not, but we can all be clean !" Kitty spoke 
sharply and she looked at Bert sharply. Surely if olJ 
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Bert had to choose between Gian Moroni and Uncle 
Albert he would not hesitate a second, and yet Bert 
talked as if he would choose the Patestan ! Dear me, 
what a horrid tangle it was I When she went to live 
with Uncle Albert she had thought there would be 
nothing to bother her but the killing of time, and yet 
here she was in a snarl which was being tied tight 
aroimd poor, harmless Uncle Albert, and she could 
do nothing to help him. No wonder she sighed and 
felt as useless as a knotted bit of string. 

Bert looked down at her puzzled little face. He 
was very fond of his young cousin and very proud of 
what she had done. He had told her the story Gian 
had told him because he liked to tell her things and 
see her eyes grow big with amazement and watch her 
rosy mouth turn into a big round O of wonder, but 
he did not want her to worry over old Uncle Albert. 
He felt quite capable of taking care of a dozen Uncle 
Alberts, and, no matter what happened. Uncle Albert 
was only reaping what he had sowed. That was what 
all multimillionaires did, according to Bert. They 
planted and then they reaped, and their crop depended 
entirely on what they had planted. Bert did not see 
that anything more unpleasant than a lot of disagree- 
able publicity and the loss of a picture could happen 
to Uncle Albert if he acted square and straight', and 
he told Kitty so. 

"You may be right," Kitty said, and she sighed. 
"But I wish you had never gone to Neighborhood 
House to hear stories about poor old Uncle Albert. 
I hope to goodness nothing happens, any way, until 
after Uncle Albert's party. The old dear is counting 
on it as such a lesson to his wild young rebels 1" And 
she stopped sighing to laugh as she remembered how 
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hard Uncle Albert was working to teach his wild young 
rebels a lesson. 

Uncle Albert's party had been postponed for one 
cause and another so that it was several weeks after 
he had planned it before it took place. The invita- 
tions had asked the guests to come at nine o'clock and 
told them that they were to go at twelve o'clock, but 
not one of the guests obeyed the invitation and came 
at nine o'clock, although Uncle Albert and Aunt Su- 
sanne with Kitty and Sybil between them, to make an 
attractive reception sandwich, stood just inside the 
living-room door to welcome them. Sybil had hotly 
declared that such a reception sandwich was unneces- 
sary, that the guests would only come to dance, they 
would never want to waste the evening saying: "How 
do you do? It was so good of you to ask me." All 
they would want to do was to wave their hands and 
shout: "Howdy 1 Isn't it ^ great night?" But Uncle 
Albert had declared explosively that while that might 
be true of the Bohemians he knew it would not be true 
of the young people whose fathers he met in busi- 
ness, and anyway an evening given over to the ex- 
change of social courtesies could never be considered 
wasted. 

Many of the arrangements which Uncle Albert had 
made for his party caused Sybil to protest body and 
made Kitty smile with good-natured tolerance. 

When Kitty and Sybil came down Uncle Albert dis- 
covered that his idea of a modest dancing frock for a 
young girl was not Helena's idea, and he would have 
sent his grandnieces back to their rooms if he had 
thought they had frocks with any more material in 
them. Really Kitty and Sybil looked charming in 
their satin frocks draped with tulle, rose for Kitty and 
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Ker favorite yellow for Sybil. They looked like 
flowers, Vernon told them with an extravagant bow, 
and he ran up the steps to the piano and played a few 
bars of Mendelssohn's "Spring Song" as a tribute to 
their springlike charm. 

The first guest to arrive at about nine-thirty, half 
an hour after the invitation had told him to come, was 
Arthur Parkyn, and as soon as she saw him Sybil 
broke away from the reception sandwich and took him 
into the gallery where the musicians were laughing 
over the program which Uncle Albert had given them, 
waltzes and polkas and schottisches, four of each 
alternately. 

It was after ten o'clock that Unde Albert gave a 
jump and nudged Kitty, who stood next to him, and 
whispered sharply: "Here he isl" 

"What?" asked Kitty, and she looked up and up 
until her eyes met the eyes of the young man who had 
greeted Uncle Albert with grea:t friendliness, and who 
turned to her with more than friendliness in his face. 
He looked as if he agreed perfectly with Vernon that 
Kitty was like a lovely flower. 

"Young Peter Simmons, Kitty," exclaimed Uncle 
Albert as if he were announcing the Prince of Wales. 
"The grandson of my good friend, Mrs. Peter 
Sinunons." 

"How do you do, young Mister Peter Simmons?" 
murmured Kitty politely. 

"I do very well," Peter answered promptly, all ad- 
miration of Kitty in her rosy satin and tulle. "And 
I can see that you are doing very well, too. Very well, 
indeed ! How long are you going to stay here ? How 
many dances are you going to give me ? Why didn't 
I know a month ago, a year ago, that Mr. Galusha 
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had such a charming — What are you in his made- 
to-order family, anyway? A granddaughter or a 
grandniece?" 

"Ask him," suggested Kitty, with a bewitching tilt 
to her pretty head and a glance at Uncle Albert, who 
stood looking at them as if at last he were satisfied 
with Kitty. 

'*Some other time," grinned Peter. "Just at present 
I'd rather dance with you. Come on." 

"Oh, I can't dance yet. I'm on the reception com- 
mittee." But he refused to accept that as any excuse 
at all. "And you must meet Aunt Susanne and Sybil." 
For Sybil had come back for a moment to tell Kitty 
with a giggle about Unde Albert's funny old program. 
"Mrs. Ellsworth," she said more formally, "may I 
present Mr. Simmons. And Miss Molyneaux, Mr. 
Sinmions." 

Peter nodded to Sybil, but when he saw Aunt Su- 
sanne a broad grin spread itself over his face. "Well, 
upon my word 1" he exclaimed, and he took both of 
Aunt Susanne's hands. "See who is here I But the 
last time I was in Manitou at your cooky jar I didn^t 
hear anything about any Mr. Ellsworth. It was Miss 
Ellsworth 1 Who and where is the bonnie bride- 
groom?" 

Aunt Susanne choked and stammered. Kitty pulled 
Peter's sleeve. 

"Hush," she cautioned. "We don't talk about him. 
He's dead. Aunt Susanne is a widow." 

"She is I" Peter was incredulous. "She wasn't a 
widow last summer when I was in Manitou. She 
wasn't even a wife. She was a bachelor girl." And 
he smiled at Aunt Susanne, who looked as if she 
wanted to run upstairs and hide in the back of her 
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closet. "But never mind about that. The question 
before the house is are you going to dance with me 

now? She can, can't she, Mrs. " he hesitated the 

fraction of a second, "Ellsworth?" 

Aunt Susanne nodded feebly. Uncle Albert would 
have objected if he had not been so busy staring at 
Aunt Susanne. 

"What did he mean, Sue?" he asked curiously. 
"What did your^ Simmons mean?" 

But Aunt Susanne had pulled herself together, and 
she even managed to laugh carelessly. "Nothing but 
nonsense, Albert. Just nonsense 1" 

Uncle Albert would have asked more about the 
nonsense, but a group of disobedient guests were wait- 
ing to be welcomed and he had to mentally pigeonhole 
the question and tell them he was glad to see them, 
even if they were over an hour late. 

With a masterful manner Peter led Kitty to the 
gallery. 

"God bless old Mr. Galushal" he said as \^t slipped 
liis arm around her waist. "I say what a gorgeous 
place this is for a trot 1 Makes a fellow feel as if he 
wtvt dancing in a chapel, you know. But that isn't a 
fox trot 1" He stopped with a frown as he heard the 
music. "That isn't a fox trot !" 

Kitty laughed. Really, young Peter Simmons was 
fun. "No, it isn't, and I doubt if you hear a fox trot 
to-night. Uncle Albert prefers the old dances, the 
ones your grandmother danced when she was young. 
There is nothing modem about my Uncle Albert 1" 
And she sighed because her Uncle Albert was alto- 
gether old-fashioned. 

"Except his grandniece," suggested Peter, as he 
swung her into the old-fashioned music. "You know 
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I've been crazy to meet you ever since I saw you last 
fall. Remember?" 

"Saw me?" Kitty looked up and there was a ques- 
tion in her dancing eyes as well as on her red lips. It 
was so interesting to have a man remember you for 
eight months. "Where?" 

But Arthur cut in regardless of the neat, mono- 
grammed dance cards, each with a tiny pencil tied to it 
by a pink cord, which Hoskins had distributed, and 
Peter had to relinquish her. Kitty turned furiously 
to Arthur. 

"I do wish, Arthur Parkyn, that you would give me 
a chance to talk to some one else I" she exclaimed very 
unreasonably, for Arthur had not been near her before 
all evening. "Mr. Simmons and I were having a most 
interesting discussion." 

"Sorry. Politics, I suppose 1" Arthur eyed her 
oddly. Sybil did not turn a furious face to him when 
he cut in on her dances. Sybil smiled at him and looked 
as if he were bringing her a large portion of fresh 
lobster salad. He rather thought that he would not 
cut in on Kitty again if that was the way she greeted 
him. "Sorry," he said stiffly. "Perhaps you and I 
could have a little interesting conversation," he sug- 
gested even more stiffly. 

But she only smiled absently and wondered where 
young Peter Simmons could have seen her to remem- 
ber her for eight months, and she had no conversation 
with Arthur at all. In a very few moments Peter had 
tapped Arthur on the shoulder and drawn Kitty from 
him. 

"Back to the old home," he said gayly. "Run along, 
Parkyn. We don't need you any longer. As I was 
saying, Miss Forsythe," he picked the conversation up 
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just where Arthur had caused him to drop it, "I've 
wanted to know you ever since I saw you last fall." 

Kitty smiled up at him. Evidently she saved her 
furious face for Arthur Parkyn. "Where?" she asked 
again, and she clung to him as if she would not let any 
one cut in until that question at least had been 
answered. 

"In the office, Peter Simmons and Company, Con- 
struction Engineers. You came in with a petition, and 
I gave you ten dollars." 

"You did I" If Peter had given her a million Kitty 
could not have expressed more admiration or more 
enthusiasm. 

"I did I And I gave it to you, not to your cause, 
fresh spinach for babies or votes for women or what- 
ever it was. And you don't remember me ? I wasted 
my money, ten good iron men out of my weekly stipend. 
They left a big hole, almost nothing but hole," he 
added pathetically. 

"That was good of you. I like generosity in men." 

"Do you like that sort of thing, carrying around 
petitions, I mean?" inquired Peter cautiously. 

"Some one has to do it." 

"And the pretty young girls get more than the plain 
old ladies. Sure, I understand." Peter looked as wise 
as Solomon. "When are you coming again ? I've been 
saving my pennies for you. I have them in an iron 
bank like a bull dog." 

"Not for a long, long time. You know I had to 
give up all that sort of thing when I came here to stay 
with Uncle Albert for a year. Uncle Albert doesn't 
believe that girls should do public work," she ex- 
plained with scorn for Uncle Albert's belief. 

"God bless Uncle Albert I" exclaimed Peter again. 
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Kitty almost lost the step as she looked at him sus- 
piciously. "Don't tell me that you are one of the 
remnants from the dark ages, that you believe that a 
girl should stay in an old home?" 

**Remnant !" Peter made a brave attempt to look 
indignant but could only manage to look amused. 
"You wrong me, woman. I believe that a girl should 
have any kind of a life she wants. Is that broad 
enough to convince you that I am a whole piece.. Rem- 
nant, indeed 1 Here is that hound, Andy Macnamara, 
the breakfast food lizard, bearing down upon us. Shall 
we slip through this little door and run away from 
him? And if we do where shall we find ourselves?" 

"In a hall, a back hall 1" Kitty was laughing mer- 
rily. Really, young Peter Sinmions was more fun than 
any man she had met for a long time. She went 
further and decided that young Peter Simmons was 
more fun than any man she had ever met. He was 
so— so—  But young Peter did not give her any time 
in which to analyze him. 

"A back hall brings one to the kitchen, and I dis- 
cover that I am hungry. Shall we raid Uncle Albert's 
ice box?" He swung her through the doorway safe 
from Andy Macnamara, and into the dimly lighted 
hall. "Safe from the oatmeal king !" he exclaimed as if 
they had had a hair-breadth escape. "Now where can 
we have a real argument about this sheltered life prop- 
osition? Here's a nice little museum we can have to 
ourselves." And he peered into the Indian room. 
"Uncle Albert has the accumulating instinct strong, 
hasn't he? FU have to come often and stay late if I 
see all of his curios. Can you show them to me?" 

"Where is Kitty?" questioned Sybil as Arthur cut in 
on her dance. 
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"I don't know,'* he said shortly, and his tone said 
: didn't care. His arm tightened around her slim 
tie body. 

She sighed happily and half closed her eyes. "Oh, 
rthur," she murmured. "I could die dancing with 
►u I Don't let us ever stop 1" 

The hurt look slipped from Arthur's eyes. Sybil 
►predated him if Kitty didn't. Sybil was a good little 
out, and she certainly did appreciate him. A man 
>uld be a fool to take a cold snub when he could get 
warm appreciation. 

"Where is Kitty?" asked Uncle Albert when he had 
rolled around the gallery without finding his eldest 
andniece. Uncle Albert watched the dancers curi- 
isly. The polka must have changed since he was a 
,ncing man, but even in his young days there had been 
ore than one kind of a polka. Uncle Albert never 
spected that his guests were flagrantly disobeying his 
mce card and dancing a fox trot when the dance card 
Id them plainly that they must dance a polka. 
Aunt Susanne looked up from the secluded corner 
the library where she had hidden herself and shook 
r head. She had no idea where Kitty was. 
"I don't like this running away from the guests 1" 
umbled Uncle Albert. "Why can't they stay to- 
ther? Did you see young Peter Simmons, Sue? 
n't he a fine young fellow? As soon as he came in 
e door I knew he was the very man for Kitty. You 
et him, didn't you?" 

"Yes, I met himl" Aunt Susanne made a trap of 

;r mouth again. "I knew him in Manitou, before," 

le hesitated before she blurted out, "I was mar- 

edl" 

"Young Peter knew your husband, did he?" Unde 
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Albert was interested to hear that. It made Sue^s 
wedding more real to hear that yoimg Peter Simmons f- 
had known her husband. 

Aunt Susanne gulped. "No,** she said hurriedly. "'^ 
"He never knew James." 

"James?" Unde Albert raised an inquiring eye- - 
brow. "I thought you said his name was Robert?" f 

"James Robert," Aunt Susanne murmured faintly. - 
"Sometimes I called him James and sometimes f 
Robert." 

"H-m," snorted Uncle Albert. "Wasn't that con- 
fusing? I don't understand your marriage, Sue. You 
are so odd and uncommunicative that you make me 
think there was something queer about it." 

Aunt Susanne shrank away from him and her 
pleasant rosy face took on a pasty, unpleasant color. 
"Why, Albert Galusha I" she exclaimed and her voice 
would have been very indignant if it had not trembled J- 

pitifully. "I — I " She rose suddenly and went 

away from him as fast as her shaking limbs would 
take her. J: 

Uncle Albert looked after her in surprise, and he \ 
sighed. "Now I suppose I've hurt her feelings. Lord, 
how queer you made women I All the same I bet there p 
was something queer about Sue's wedding." And he 
sighed again. He hated to think there was anything 
odd in his family. He liked his family to be like other 
families. 

But as he was the host he could not ponder over the tq 
queemess of Sue's wedding. He had to see that his M 
guests, all of them, not one or two, had a good time, ^l 
He was disappointed that the young people had not 
obeyed his monogrammed dance cards, but he could 
see that they hadn't as he stood in the doorway and 
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matched the men cut in. He supposed that they didn't 
inderstand the dance cards, and he was sorry that he 
lad not explained them as he had intended until Sybil 
hrieked and exclaimed: "Uncle Albert, you can't I" 
XvLt he could have explained them very easily. 

The gallery really made a charming place for a 
[ance, the long polished floor, the brilliant color in the 
ictures which was repeated in the gowns of the girls. 
Jxrw well the pictures looked I how brilliant ! His eyes 
ollowed the pictures until they came to one which was 
ot brilliant, indeed it looked like a hole in the wall, 
nd he turned from it impatiently. 

It was pleasant to have a little gaycty in the gallery, 
le decided. There was Vernon talking to young Mrs. 
Uchard Cabot. Uncle Albert had noticed that Vernon 
l^ways talked to the young matrons. He supposed 
hat was Vernon's artistic temperament. And there 
pras Bert, — for Uncle Albert had made a point of 
lert's presence at his party and insisted on proper 
;arxnents, also; he did not care if Bert did emphasize 
lass distinction,— exchanging anecdotes of the twins 
irith Mrs. Joshua Cabot, who had a pair of her own. 
Jndc Albert wondered fretfully if Sybil had been 
anclng with young Parkyn all evening. He had not 
een her dance with any other man. And where was 
Litty ? Perhaps Sue had gone to look for her. Kitty 
nd young Simmons were both missing. He smiled 
rfaen he discovered that two of his guests were miss- 
rig, and then he scowled. Kitty should not slip away 
o talk even with young Simmons when she was a 
laughter of the house and had some social responsi- 
bility- 

At that very moment Peter was laughing with Kitty. 
**My old grandmother told me to raise the dickens at 
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this party of your Uncle Albert's," he said. "And 
I forgot all about it." 

"Is it too late?" questioned Kitty. , 

"It is never too late," Peter told her wisely. "That i 
should have been one of the first things politics taught ! 
you." 

At twelve o'clock, so well had Uncle Albert planned, ; 
his guests had been suppered, and the musicians were ; 
playing "Home, Sweet Home," which had been the r 
last dance at every party Uncle Albert attended in the ;; 
days when he went to dances. But these young people \ 
waltzed to "Home, Sweet Home," and then demanded ; 
another — ^polka. Not one of them went up to Unde 1 
Albert to say good-night and tell him what a splendid 
party he had had. Uncle Albert had to stand there, 
in his own gallery, and watch these irresponsible young 
people tear his well-made plans to ribbons. Of course 
he could have ordered the musicians to stop playing, 
but he was too dazed to think of that at first, and then 
he thought grimly that he would see how far the young 
rebels would go. It was actually after two o'clodc 
when the dancers slipped away, and Uncle Albert and 
Aunt Susanne were left alone in the gallery. 

"Well," Uncle Albert spoke a bit dubiously as if he < 
were not quite sure, "I think it went off very well, 
although they didn't go home when I told them to. 
Where are Kitty and Sybil? They wouldn't go to bed jJ. 
without saying good-night to us, would they? And 
Vern? Where do you suppose they all are?" Fol- 
lowed by Aunt Susanne he went into the hall just in .^ 
time to see Kitty and Sybil steal down the stairs. 
They wore their evening coats over their dancing ?; 
frocks and looked as if they were two of the guests on |^ 
their way home. 
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"Girls 1" exclaimed astonished Uncle Albert, blink- 
ng hard to make sure that his old eyes were not de- 
reiving him. "Where are you going?" 

Sybil stamped her foot and muttered "something, but 
iitty ran up to Uncle Albert and told him. 

"We are going for a little ride, Uncle Albert It 
s such a peach of a night, and we couldn^t go to sleep 
f -we did go to bed. We're going for a spin in the 
aoonlight.'^ And she waved her hand and would 
lave run away if he had not caught her rose velvet 
leeve. 

"Spin in the moonlight 1" Uncle Albert sputtered 
ike a soda water bottle. "You shan't go 1" 

"Oh, Uncle Albert 1" Kitty slipped a coaxing hand 
inder his arm. "Why not? It's such a perfectly 
jorgeous night. Why, at Abercrombies' the other 
igfat we all went for a corking ride before we came 
lome. It was thrilling 1 Yes, we did!" as Uncle 
Libert. sputtered again. "It was gorgeous 1" 

**Yes, we did 1" nodded Sybil, as Uncle Albert seemed 
ncapable of speech. "Muriel Abercrombie and every 
►ne. It was fun ! Your party was very pleasant, Uncle 
Libert," she was polite enough to say, "but it was a 
ceny bit poky. It didn't have any snap to it. I didn't 
nind, for I was dancing with Arthur. But now we 
xe going to run out to Bluebell Farm for something 
o eat." 

*'Eat 1" Uncle Albert could not believe his two big 
:ars. "Haven't you had enough to eat?" His hos- 
tttality was outraged. Why, he had ordered a wonder- 
iil supper, pates and salad and many kinds of saad- 
^ches and little cakes and ice cream and salted nuts 
Lnd candies, just the things young people like, and 
low Sybil wanted to go somewhere to eat. He felt 
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that he needed recnforcements. "Sue I" he stammered 
chokingly. "Sue I You shan^t go anywhere but bed!" 
he told Kitty and Sybil autocratically. "Sue, come and 
tell them if they want to go somewhere they can go to 
bed 1 It's outrageous T* 

"All ready?" Young Peter Simmons and Arthur 
Parkyn came in with a clatter. "What^s holding up tha 
traffic?" asked young Peter quickly. j. 

"It's Uncle Albert," began Kitty. "He doesn't want | 
us to go 1" 

"Not gol" Peter looked at Unde Albert. "Of 
course we are going 1 Muriel Abercrombie and Andy 
and the rest have gon^. Oh, come now, Mr. Galusha, 
you don't want to spoil a good time, do you? Come 
on with us and see how harmless we are. Sausage and, 
hot cakes taste awful good at three o'clock in tiifi 
morning. Come with us, you and," he looked at Aunt 
Susanne and winked, "Mrs. Ellsworth." 

"Oh 1" Aunt Susanne would have turned and fledi 
but the laughing, chattering group gathered around 
her and around Uncle Albert, and before they knew 
it Uncle Albert and Aunt Susanne were in the tonneap 
of Peter Simmons' big touring car. 
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XVIII 

CLE Albert had not been on a joy riae for over 
years, and he had no desire to go on another joy 
lO matter how many more years he lived. But 
;med to have no choice. To be sure he could 
called to Bert and Hoskins for help, or to the 
1 policeman who loitered curiously on his round, 
; never opened his mouth until he was in the car 
en Aur.t Susanne and Sybil, 
his is an outrage !" he mumbled then, 
n't it awful 1" agreed Aunt Susanne, but her eyes 
led and her face held more eager expectation 
horror. "There isn't any limit to what these 
; people will do, is there, Albert?" 
nl bent forward to peer into Uncle Albert's 
ing face, as he grunted rudely instead of politely 
ring Aunt Susanne's question, 
ou look as if you were going to be hanged I" she 
:d. "Cheer up. Uncle Albert I It isn't as bad 
that !" 

rnon and Arthur had taken the little seats in the 
au, and Peter Simmons had made sure that Kitty 
I be beside him by putting her next to the wheel 
e he jumped in and did something which made 
ighty horses harnessed under the hood rear and 
e. A second more and they shot up the street. 
^e'U be killed 1" moaned Uncle Albert, who never 
itted his chauffeur to drive faster than twenty- 
liles an hour and that only on a straight and clear 
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"I wonder if we will?" murmured Aunt Susanne. 
"But you must admit, Albert, that it is very pleasant 
riding so fast. It feels like flying 1" 

On the front seat Peter smiled at the big-eyed, pink- 
cheeked girl beside him. "Happy?" he asked gendy. 

"Absolutely !" she told him enthusiastically, but even 
if she was absolutely happy she moved restlessly and 
shot an impatient glance over her shoulder as she 
heard Vernon explain to Uncle Albert that it really was 
less dangerous to drive at fifty miles an hour than at 
twenty. "Everybody goes slow," he grinned, "so that 
the twenty-mile an hour traffic is awfully congested, 
but there is plenty of room for the fifty-an-hour 
driver." "I wish they wouldn't talk," Kitty murmured 
rebelliously. "It is so heavenly just to dash through 
this silver-plated world that I don't see why they can't 
keep still and enjoy it. It is so heavenly 1" 

"It is," agreed Peter fervently, and he let the car 
out another bit until Uncle Albert groaned and even 
Aunt Susanne gave a little shriek. 

In deference to the groan and the shriek Peter 
obligingly slowed down to a creeping forty miles an 
hour. "We want to please the aged," he whispered 
to Kitty. "And any way it will take longer to go slow. 
I don't want to cut down a single minute I can be with 
you — not a single second!" ^ 

The exquisite color in Kitty's cheeks deepened. 
"Neither do I," she heard her lips say impulsively, 
and she added in quick confusion : "Of course there is 
no sense in scaring Uncle Albert to death 1 But I do 
wish they wouldn't talkl" 

She had her wish, for Uncle Albert's protest and 
Aunt Susanne's shriek died with the slackening of 
speed, and the low chatter which Sybil and Arthur 
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:arried on about nothing never reached Kitty's cars. 
Kitty looked up at the big round moon with a feeling 
3f rare content. She was sure that it had never been 
lo large nor so bright. She opened her lips to call 
Peter's attention to the unusual size and brightness, 
but Peter spoke first. 

"Ever see such a night?" he asked eagerly. "I 
lever didl" And he took his eyes from the road to 
smile at her in a way which made her heart beat faster. 
Really there was something very disturbing about this 
(Toung Peter Sinunons, who had kept his promise to 
his grandmother and raised the dickens at Uncle Al- 
bert's party by running away with Uncle Albert. She 
laughed softly as she thought of poor Uncle Albert 
in the tonneau between Aunt Susanne and Sybil. Poor 
old Uncle Albert 1 Kitty felt very, very sorry for 
him because he was not a girl and young and sitting 
beside Peter Sinunons as they flew along in the moon- 
light. 

"What's the joke ?" demanded Peter instantly. "No 
fair to laugh by yourself. That's greedy 1" 

But Kitty only laughed again and told him that he 
was a goose. And Peter laughed and told her that 
she was a dear. And then they both laughed with a 
foolish enjoyment which no goose and no deer could 
have shown. 

Mile after mile of shining silver road slipped behind 
them. Uncle Albert began to think that they would 
never, never stop. Scraps of song and laughter came 
to him on the soft night wind, so he knew that they 
did not have the road to themselves, but all the same 
he thought they had gone far enough. He was just on 
the point of telling Peter that in his judgment it was 
time to turn around and go home, when Peter swung 
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the car to the left into a lane, at the end of which 
Unde Albert saw many twinkling lights. 

''What is this place?" he demanded in his most 
autocratic manner. 

"It's Bluebell Farm," giggled Sybil. 

"Run by a young couple who want to make a big 
clean-up quick." Arthur was kind enough to explain 
Bluebell Farm to Uncle Albert. "It is their proud 
boast that they will give you food at any hour, day 
or night. Mrs. Nelson runs the place during the 
day and Nelson takes it on at night. They opened it 
last month, and it's been going strong ever since. 
There has been a big crowd every time IVe been 
here." 

"And the best eatsl" promised Sybil. "You are in 
luck, Uncle Albert, to be invited 1" 

Uncle Albert grunted derisively. Lucky to be 
dragged out here, miles and miles from his old ma- 
hogany bed I He did not see it that way, and so he 
grunted, but he looked at the cars parked in the lane- 
there must have been a baker's dozen of them — and 
at the brightly lighted farmhouse which seemed to 
call hospitably, "Come in I Come inl" from every 
twinkling window. 

"Some nights," Arthur went on as though deter- 
mined to make Uncle Albert appreciate his luck, "there 
is such a string of cars that there isn't room in the 
house, and Nelson brings out trays and you eat your 
fried chicken in the car. Nelson's fearfully ambitious, 
and he never lets any one get away without being 
fed." 

Peter had brought the car to a stop. "Well," he 
said genially, "here we are !" 

Uncle Albert was the last to leave the car, and be 
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did not put one of his feet on the ground until he had 
asked a question, ''Is this a respectable place?" he 
demanded thickly. 

"Why, Uncle Albert!" Kitty and Sybil stared at 
him. As if they would have allowed any one to bring 
him to a place which was not respectable ! 

Uncle Albert turned away from them impatiently. 
What would two silly girls know, especially when 
one silly girl was a politician and the other silly girl 
painted lamp shades? Kitty looked apologetically at 
Peter. She did hope that Uncle Albert's ridiculous 
question would not offend him. 

Peter was not a bid offended; indeed, he laughed as 
if he were amused. "Well," he said to Uncle Albert 
quickly, "I brought my old Granny out here the other 
night. Perhaps it was a litde earlier than this, but it 
was after midnight. We came out at a great clip, and 
Granny thought it was some place. She declared she 
would bring grandfather as soon as he came home." 

"She did 1" If old Mrs. Peter Simmons planned to 
bring her husband to Bluebell Farm it must be respect- 
able enough for old Mr. Galusha, and Uncle Albert 
deigned to step from the car. He did not want a tray 
brought to him. 

Aunt Susanne had slipped out as soon as Peter had 
stopped and was looking about her with curious, eager 
eyes. "Is this a road house?" she asked. "I've read 
a lot in the papers about road houses, but I never was 
at one." 

"You may call this a road house if you wish," Ver- 
non told her as he slipped a hand under her arm. 
**Names mean nothing." 

"Oh, but they do," insisted Aunt Susanne. "They 
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mean everything. Albert," she turned to reluctant 
Uncle Albert, "this makes me think of the farmhouse 
where we used to drive for an oyster stew. Do you 
remember?" 

Uncle Albert refused to remember and insisted that 
it was all nonsense. Another car had driven up, and 
Muriel Abercrombie and Andy Macnamara and his 
sister Corice and Bertram Wadsley got out of it and 
joined them, and they went into the farmhouse, a 
laughing, chattering group, in which Uncle Albert and 
Aunt Susanne seemed out of place. 

Peter had telephoned and a room had been reserved 
for him, a big room which had little in it but a long 
table covered with white oilcloth and set with thick 
white dishes and worn knives and forks. The two 
windows were wide open and looked out on the moon- 
flooded meadow. There was much confusion and 
chatter before every one was seated. Uncle Albert 
was bustled and jostled before he found himself be- 
tween Kitty and her pattern, Muriel Abercrombie. 
On the other side of Kitty was Peter Sinunons, and 
directly across from Uncle Albert was Aunt Susanne, 
more interested than any girl around the table. 

As soon as they were seated the door was pushed 
open, and two men began bringing in great platters of 
scrambled eggs and bacon and hot buttered toast in 
thick slices and pots of coffee. Uncle Albert had never 
eaten scrambled eggs and bacon at three o'clock in 
the morning and he wondered if he could do it now, 
but he found he could do it quite easily. Although he 
had nibbled at his own supper which had been per- 
fectly served on fine Lenox china and shining silver at 
eleven o'clock he discovered that he was hungry, and 
he ate with a relish everything but the hot cakes which 
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Nelson brought in. Uncle Albert was too afraid of 
those hot cakes to taste them. 

"Isn't it amazing how hungry you always arel" 
exclaimed Kitty, letting Peter serve her another pip- 
ing hot cake to be eaten with heaps of butter and 
crumbled maple sugar. "And everything tastes so 
heavenly good I Aunt Susanne," she peeped across 
the table, "how do you like it?" 

"These are very excellent cakes," Aunt Susanne 
smiled, although she had scarcely tasted her cake. 
Aunt Susanne was not hungry, perhaps she was more 
excited than the young people who found no novelty 
in an early breakfast at Bluebell Farm, or than Uncle 
Albert, who looked like nothing but a protest as he 
sat between Kitty and Muriel. Aunt Susanne did not 
care to eat; she was quite content to sit at the table 
and watch the others and listen to the careless talk 
and laughter. 

"Father will never say a word when I tell him you 
^ere here with us to-night, Mr. Galusha." Muriel 
Abercrombie turned her impish painted face to Uncle 
Albert. "He never will believe me when I tell 
him." 

A slight chill ran over Uncle Albert as he heard that 
the Mifflin National Bank, conservative John Aber- 
crombie, was to be told that he had gone to Bluebell 
Farm for breakfast, and then he remembered that the 
Peter Shnmons Construction Company, in the person 
of old Peter Simmons himself, was to be brought to 
Ae farm by Mrs. Peter Simmons, and he managed to 
grunt that Muriel had better bring her father with 
her the next time she came. Muriel gave a little 
shriek. 

"Imagine father, my father, here I" she cried, but 
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no one could imagine staid Mr. Abercrombie at Blue- 
bell Farm eating hot cakes smothered in butter and 
crumbled maple sugar. 

Uncle Albert looked at her with poorly concealed 
disgust as she took a cigarette from Bertram Wadsley, 
and he moved away as far as he could when she blew 
a little cloud of smoke almost into his face. This 
was the girl he had given Kitty as a pattern. Noisy, 
pert, ill-bred, he decided. But how could he have 
known that she would be noisy, pert and ill-bred? Her 
father was a gentleman of the old school and her 
mother, he mentally viewed gentle, quiet Mrs. Aber- 
crombie. How on earth had they allowed their 
daughter to become so noisy and pert and ill-bred? 

When he was young He sighed for it was so 

very long ago that he had been young. How different 
everything was nowl And how disagreeable and 
common the difference was I 

Peter pushed back his chair. "Now, then, boys and 
girls," he grinned, "if we don't want to see the sun 
rise we had better be on our way." 

There was another rush and bustle, and then Mu- 
riel Abercrombie gave a shriek. "My pearls! What 
has become of my pearls?" 

They all turned to look at her white neck which 
the pearls had encircled, but there were no pearls 
around it now. 

"I had them when I c^me in ! I know I did 1" wailed 
Muriel. "What can have become of them?" 

"The clasp must have come unfastened I" Kitty 
stooped to look on the floor beside Muriel's place. 

They all looked, pushing back chairs and the table, 
but no one could find a trace of the pearls. The laugh- 
ing faces sobered. 
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"You are sure you had them when you came?" 
asked Kitty. 

"Absolutely 1" Muriel was almost in tears. "The 
clasp caught on the collar when I took off my coat. 
What will dad say? He gave them to me when I left 
school. IVe got to find them! None of you took 
them for a joke, did you?" She looked at them sus* 
piciously, eagerly, as if she hoped that one of them 
had played a joke on her. 

Andy Macnamara laughed oddly. "I, for one, 
haven't played a joker," he said. "You can see what 
I have in my pockets." And he gravely turned his 
pockets inside out. 

Peter and Vernon and Arthur followed his example 
and turned their pockets inside out, but there was noth- 
ing in their pockets which did not belong in them. 
Uncle Albert's brain whirled as he watched them. 
What did they mean? Surely they were not insinuat- 
ing 

"How about your pockets. Uncle Albert?" asked 
Vernon, moving toward him. 

Involuntarily Uncle Albert stepped away, and he 
frowned. The idea ! He was furious. He would not 
have his pockets searched. He would notl But 
Vernon slipped his fingers into the left waistcoat 
pocket and brought out a small piece of toast. Uncle 
Albert looked at it in surprise and disgust. Bits of 
toast had been thrown about the table, but how had a 
piece slipped into his pocket? And then Vernon put 
his hand into Uncle Albert's right waistcoat pocket 
and produced a string of pearls. There was a strange 
silence. Uncle Albert's mouth opened and his jaw 
dropped. The flush in his face which had been a 
delicate mauve became an angry purple. Before he 
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could sputter a word Muriel gave another little 
shriek. 

"I remember nowl'* she cried. "When the clasp 
caught on my collar I was afraid the pearls would 
drop off, and I stuffed them into somebody's pocket. I 
didn't have a pocket of my own. It must have been 
yours, Mr. Galusha 1 What a scream I" She laughed 
loudly as she held the pearls tight in her hand. "Funny 
that I forgot, but I was so frightened when I missed 
them that my poor old brain was paralyzed. I never 
saw anything so funny in my life as Mr. Galusha's face 
when Mr. Maughan pulled them out of his pocket 
It was a perfect scream I" And she laughed louder. 

Uncle Albert stared at her, and thought that he 
had never seen a girl he disliked as he disliked Muriel 
Abercrombie. Noisy, pert, ill-bred 1 He didn't care 
if she was the daughter of the National Bank and the 
Colonial Dames. She was rude and ill-bred. He 
would not let Kitty have such a shocking example. He 
should hate to have Kitty copy Muriel in any way. 
The idea of a silly chit stuffing pearls worth — ^he re- 
membered that John Abercrombie had told him what 
he had paid for Muriel's pearls — ^five thousand dol- 
lars in the pocket of any man and then forgetting 
where she had put them. Old John Abercrombie 
would never forget where he put any five thousand 
dollars. Reckless, extravagant and foolish were a 
few more adjectives which he added to those he had 
already given Muriel, and he snorted at her contemptu- 
ously as he turned his back to her. Kitty had slipped 
her hand in his, and she squeezed it hard as they went 
to the car. 

"I don't want you to copy her, Kitty," he whispered 
thickly. "I don't want you to copy her at all." 
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*'I shan't, Uncle Albert 1" Kitty squeezed his hand 
harder. "I think she's perfectly hateful." 

Sybil giggled when she was in the tonneau again 
beside Uncle Albert and Aunt Susanne. "Wasn't it 
funny, Uncle Albert I" she cried, "for Muriel to use 
you as a jewel box and forget about you?" 

Uncle Albert snorted at her and thought how differ- 
ent she was from Kitty. "Funny?" he rumbled in- 
dignantly. "It was criminal 1" 

He never said another word all the long way home. 
Neither did any one else. In a silence which was full 
of happy thrills to some of the young people, and which 
held gloomy forebodings for at least one of the older 
people, they followed the white road back to town. 
Aunt Susanne went to sleep with her head on Uncle 
Albert's shoulder and never wakened until they 
stopped before the house. The night watchman was 
passing and he stopped to stare. Never so long as 
he had been on that beat had he seen old Mr. Galusha 
enter his house at sunrise. 

Uncle Albert blushed to be caught by the night 
watchman, and he would have hurried into the house 
if Peter had not stopped him. 

"I'm mighty sorry Muriel Abercrombie was such 
an idiot, Mr. Galusha," he said, and his voice sounded 
as if he really were sorry. "You would have had a 
good time if it hadn't been for Muriel, wouldn't you?" 

Uncle Albert was tempted to refuse to see the out- 
stretched hand and to declare that the whole affair 
had been an outrage, and he gave himself a huge sur- 
prise when he chuckled grimly, "It wasn't as bad as I 
feared it would be," he admitted reluctantly. 

"Bad I" exclaimed Aunt Susanne, who was awake 
now and blinking rapidly. "I don't see why people find 
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fault with joy rides. I think they are very pleasant 
Good-night, Mr. Simmons, or is it good-morning?" 

''Morning, I should say. Well, if I am going to 
have any sleep at all I had better run along." 

"Good-byl" chorused Uncle Albert and his family. 

When Peter heard the chorus he did not get into his 
car and dash away, he stepped closer to Kitty Forsythe. 

''Aren't you going to ask me to come and see you 
soon?" he asked quickly. "Aren't any of you going 
to ask me to come and see you ? Here I've given you 
a corking drive and a good breakfast and all you say 
is good-night. I don't think that is very cordial I" 

"Why, of course," stammered Kitty, while Sybil and 
Arthur and even Uncle Albert stopped to listen. '*Do 
come and see us very soon !" 

"I'll come to-night," promised Peter, waving his 
hand toward the sky where a rosy flush told them that 
to-day was already here. "Thank you, Miss Forsythe, 
I'll be glad to come. Now then, Parkyn, if you are 
coming with me, we'll be on our way." 

"You come to-night, too, Arthur," called Sybil. 
"You come with Mr. Simmons !" 

Uncle Albert felt very old and very stiff as he went 
up the steps. He was out late so seldom that he did 
not carry a latchkey, and he grumbled. 

"What will Hoskins say?" He thought that he 
would die of shame to have Hoskins see him coming 
home from a joy ride at sunrise. 

"What do we care for Hoskins? If he gets impu- 
dent you can fire him," laughed Vernon. "But luckily 
I have a key. If you are very careful Hoskins need 
never know how disgracefully you behave." 



XIX 

When young Peter Simmons came down that morn- 
ing looking as fresh as if he had i.ot spent nine-tenths 
of the night in the pursuit of pleasure, he found his 
grandmother still at the table in the sunny breakfast 
room. She put down the morning paper as he 
came in« 

"Well, Peter," she said cheerily, "I am glad you 
came Bome for breakfast. I hate eating alone I" And 
then she remembered where he had been and she 
asked eagerly: "Did you play the dickens at old 
Albert Galusha's sample party?" 

As he bent to kiss her cheek which was like old 
ivory, Peter laughed, for there was a rare understand- 
ing between him and his grandmother. Old Mrs. 
Simmons had always insisted that she understood her 
grandson far better than his mother did or could. 

"Well," he said, as he took the place across from 
her, "I took old Mr. Galusha on a joy ride and gave 
him an early breakfast at Bluebell Farm." 

She raised her delicate eyebrows. "Peter, you 
didn't? You never did?" But when Peter insisted 
that he had, she laughed softly. "I hope you didn't 
take film alone !" 

"Nol" Peter flushed as he remembered who had 
sat on the front seat beside him as he had driven old 
Mr. Galusha on his joy ride. "No, I didn't take him 
alone." He was silent for a moment, before he 
jumped up and went to put his hand on his grand- 
mother'L fingers as they rested on the table. His voice 
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was very different, very deep and sober, as he said 
gently: "Granny, I've found her! IVe found my 

girl 1" 

"Peter 1" She looked up all eager astonishment 
and quick curiosity, for she had been anxious for Peter 
to find his girl. "Who is she? Do I know her?" 

"She is one of old Mr. Galusha's made-to-order 

family, Kitty Forsythel She's — she's " Peter 

drew a long breath and looked helplessly at his grand- 
mother. He found it was impossible to tell her what 
Kitty was. "She's a darling! The moment I saw her 
I knew she was the girl for me. Why, my old heart 
just jumped up and shouted: 'Here she is, Peter 
Simmons I Here she is I' When I took her hand as 
she stood beside her old uncle and told her I was glad 
to meet her, the world was all ablaze with bright 
lights and full of soft music. I never felt anything like 
it I" And he drew another deep breath and looked at 
his grandmother, as if for an explanation of the 
strange feeling which had gripped him when he saw 
Kitty at Uncle Albert's sample party. 

"Peter I" That was all Granny could say, and 
she had difficulty in saying even that much. 

"I've got to have her, Granny," frowned Peter, and 
he pulled a chair up so that he could sit beside her 
instead of across the table from her. "I've just got 
to have her I" 

"Peter 1" exclaimed Granny again. "But how about 
that buxom Indian lass, Mary Fat Goose?" she ques- 
tioned to lighten the tension which was almost unbear- 
able. It made her want to cry and laugh and put her 
old arms around Peter and tell him that he should 
have anything in the world he wanted, everything in 
the world 1 
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Peter laughed scornfully. "Mary Fat Goose !" he 
exclaimed. "Granny, you foolish old thing I Didn't 
I tell you that Kitty Forsythe was my girl? I like 
her to have your name," he added, for Granny was 
Kitty, too, although no one but old Peter Simmons 
remembered that she was. 

"Dear boy I" Granny patted his lean, brown hand. 
"But I thought Kitty Forsythe was engaged to Arthur 
Parkyn," she ventured. 

Peter looked up quickly when he heard that Kitty 
was engaged, but he laughed scornfully again when 
lie heard to whom she was engaged. 

"Parkyn? Not on your life I Kitty Forsythe's 
never engaged to any Arthur Parkyn I Why, she 
scarcely saw him all night. And he isn't the man for 
her at all 1" 

"Oh, isn't he?" smiled Granny. "Who is?" 

"I ami" Peter drew himself up proudly. "And 
Fvc got to show her that I am I You must help me. 
Granny dear 1 You know I only have a month before 
I have to be back in Montana. How can I make her 
see that I'm the only man in the world who will make 
her happy when I have only thirty days?" 

"You are sure, aren't you, Peter?" questioned 
Granny, although she knew he was. And Peter could 
make any girl happy. She thought Kitty Forsythe 
was very, very lucky to be the girl to fill the world with 
bright lights and sweet music for Peter. 

"Absolutely sure I" Peter had never a doubt. "Oh, 
Granny, she is a darling! I wish you knew her I" 

"I do know her. We worked together in the League 
of Women Voters. I thought she was a very nice, 
dever girl." 
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"Nice 1 Clever 1" groaned Peter, indignant at the 
adjectives Granny had chosen to describe his girl. 
N "Yes I" Granny refused to change them, although 
Peter's groan told her that they were anything but 
satisfactory. "Nice and clever," she repeated with 
a toss of her gray head. "And you'll find that a nice, 
clever girl will be very helpful, Peter, my son, when 
you have her out in the wilds of Montana." 

Peter put his arm around her and hugged her. 
"You think I'll have her in Montana with me?" he 
asked so eagerly that his voice shook. 

"I don't see how she ever could resist you! I 
couldn't, but of course I'm only a doting old grand- | 
mother, and she is a modern girl. A very modern 
girl," she reminded Peter, but Peter did not care a 
button how modern Kitty was. 

"I know," was all he said. "All girls arc modern. 
They wouldn't be girls if they were anything else. 
And the modern girl is the best kind of a girl for the 
modern man." 

"Do eat your breakfast, Peter, and tell me how I 
can help you. Dear, dear, I've never denied you 
anything in your life, so why should I begin by trying 
to take your girl from you? Of course I'll help you I 
And a month is a long while, Peter. You have heaps 
of time I" 

"Can't afford to waste a minute!" insisted Peter. « 
"Not a second I You must help me at once. Granny! I 

That was why Kitty went to dine with Granny 
Simmons that very evening. Granny had smiled and 
then the tears had slipped into her old eyes, for she 
distinctly caught a tremble in Kitty's voice when Kitty f 
accepted her telephoned invitation. ^ 

"Mr. Simmons will be home for a wonder, and I | 
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want you to meet Peter's grandfather," went on 
Granny, without ever explaining why she was so 
anxious for Kitty to meet old Peter Simmons. "Young 
Peter is only home for a month, you know," she told 
Kitty, "and we must make the most of every day." 

"A month 1" Peter had never told Kitty that his 
time was limited, and a month — Why, although 
this month was May and as usual would have thirty- 
one days in it, a month sounded like no time at all to 
Kitty. 

"Shall I ask your cousin to come with you?" went 
on Granny pleasantly. "Or shall we have just a little 
party of four?" 

"Sybil has an engagement !" exclaimed Kitty quickly. 
"She couldn't come, Mrs. Simmons !" 

"I don't see how you can go, Kitty," Sybil grumbled 
when Kitty told her of the invitation she had received 
and accepted "Arthur said he was coming up to- 
night." 

"Arthur I" Kitty had forgotten that there was such 
a man in the world as Arthur Parkyn. 

"Arthur is worth a hundred of that big, overbear- 
ing Peter Simmons you were so crazy about last 
night 1" Sybil exclaimed indignantly. "I think it's hor- 
rid of you to treat Arthur as you do, when he worships 
the ground you walk on!" She watched Kitty anx- 
iously, and waited for Kitty to tell her that Arthur 
Parkyn did not worship her at all, that Sybil was talk- 
ing utter nonsense. 

But Kitty only frowned! "Bother Arthur Parkyn I" 
she said impatiently, for she did not want to think of 
Arthur Parkyn. Her mind was too full of big, over- 
bearing Peter Simmons to leave any room at all for 
Arthur Parkyn. 
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Sybil smiled in a very superior manner. "You think 
you are so clever, Kitty Forsythe, so high-brow with 
your politics and your school for voters and all your 
progressive ideas, but now I see that you are just like 
other girls. Biit you needn't blame me if you lose 
Arthur Parkyn. You can't say I didn't warn you. 
Oh, Kitty 1" her face flushed, "he is so splendid I" 

"He is !" agreed Kitty, and her face flushed, too. 

Sybil looked up quickly, and she frowned as if she 
did not like Kitty's eagerness. "If you think he is so 
splendid why are you going away when he is coming 
here?" she asked sharply. 

"Who is coming here ?" 

Sybil stamped her foot. "Arthur Parkyn! I've 
told you a million times I" Really, Kitty was stupid. 

"Oh, Arthur Parkyn!" And Kitty shrugged her 
shoulders. Arthur Parkyn was nothing to her now. 
She had known that for over twenty-four hours. 

"Kitty!" Sybil caught her shoulder and pulled her 
around so that Kitty would have to look at her. "Isn't 
it hateful that we can't either of us be married before 
next February?" 

"Why can't we?" Really, Kitty was too stupid. 

"Because we are under contract to stay with old 
Uncle Albert until February!" mourned Sybil. "You 
can't have forgotten that ! We can't either of us be 
married until next year, you know. But, Kitty," her 
face which had been as mournful as a yard of blade 
crepe looked like thirty-six inches of red georgette, as 
she clutched Kitty tighter, "do you think Uncle Albert 
would take back his money if we were engaged?" 



Granny Simmons planned to help her grandson 
with a family party, just old Peter Simmons, and 
young Peter Simmons and Kitty, but old Peter Sim- 
mons knocked her helpful plan into a cocked hat when 
he brought guests home with him. The guests were 
an American artist and his Italian friend. They had 
brought letters of introduction to old Peter Simmons, 
and so old Mr. Simmons brought them to meet 
Granny. 

Peter was frankly disgusted and expressed his dis- 
approval and disappointment to his grandmother 
without any reservations at all. 

"Don't blame me, Peter T' Granny was as disap- 
pointed as Peter. "I didn't invite these men." 

"I know. But grandfather is so thoughtless. If 
he wanted to entertain these people why couldn't he 
have taken them to the club? Then you and my girl 
and I could have had a jolly time here. I suppose 
we couldn't drive out to the Country Club and leave 
grandfather with his new friends?" he suggested hope- 
fully. 

His grandmother laughed. The selfishness of the 
younger generation which teally could not have its 
plans interfered with amused her. Its egotism was 
80 colossal. "No," she said firmly, "we can't I Your 
grandfather has some rights in this house and one of 
them is the privilege of bringing guests home whenever 
he pleases. Don't be so down-hearted, Peter. If you 
marry this girl one evening more or less won't make 
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much difference, and if you don't marry her it will be 
as well for you not to see too much of her." 

"If," sneered young Peter, with Disraelian con- 
tempt for that small word. "This is not a question 
of any old 4f,' dear lady, it is a question of when I'' 
And he gave her a big bear hug, a black bear hug. 

"I wonder," murmured Granny, but she looked at 
him with approving and admiring eyes, for in her old 
heart she did not see how any girl could resist such 
a wonderful man as young Peter Simmons. 

If Kitty's grandmother had been in the Simmons 
living room that evening instead of in the Mifflin ceme- 
tery, she would surely have wondered how any man 
could resist so wonderful a girl as her young grand- 
daughter, for that is the way God made grandmothers. 
Kitty really was charming in a frock of rosy crepe de 
Chine whose pretty color was reflected in her cheeks. 
Her eyes were like stars, and when she came in she 
wore a shy little manner which she had never donned 
before and which proved to be adorably becoming. 

"You look like a rosel" exclaimed Peter, as he 
hurried to meet her. "The most beautiful pink rose 
I ever saw I" 

"Do you like it?" The pink in her cheeks turned 
to an exquisite scarlet as she dropped her eyes, imable 
to meet the admiration in his eager face. 

"Like it I" What a perfectly foolish question. She 
knew very well that he admired her in pink or in any 
other color. Surely he had made that very plain, 
printed it in large letters all over him so that "his 
girl" could read it as soon as she saw him. 

Kitty smiled with sweet shyness, but she had nothing 
to say to his admiring eyes nor to his admiring voice. 
Peter's admiration was really rather overwhelming. 
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It made Kitty feel like a little rudderless boat tossing 
wildly on an unknown sea. She turned with a quick 
breath to Granny Simmons, who was smiling at her, 
and who bent forward to kiss her scarlet cheek. Peter 
all but died of envy. For the very first time in his life 
he wished that he were a grandmother. 

"I am very glad to see you, my dear," Granny said, 
and the simple, hearty greeting and the soft touch of 
Granny's lips on her cheek made Kitty's heart thump 
wildly. "How charming you are in all that soft pink, 
like a lovely rosel" 

"That's what I said 1" Peter was delighted to have 
his diagnosis indorsed by another opinion. "I say, 
Miss Forsythe, we have a big disappointment for 
youl" he added boyishly. 

"For me ?" Kitty wondered what on earth he could 
mean. Wasn't she to stay to dinner ? 

"Granny and I planned for you to dine with us and 
grandfather, just the four of us, a family party," he 
explained, and the color deepened in his own brown 
face. "And now grandfather has very thoughtlessly 
and unkindly rung in two strange men. I don't see 
why he couldn't take them to the club," he grumbled 
with his lips, but he smiled with his eyes, for he just 
had to smile when he looked at rosy Kitty. 

Kitty laughed softly. Peter really was too ridicu- 
lous, like a great big boy. "I suppose your grandfather 
thinks he has some privileges in his own home," she 
said as Granny had said. Evidendy women's minds 
ran in the same grooves. "You may find his two 
strange men exceedingly interesting," she suggested. 

"That is not the question," insisted Peter. "We 
didn't want any crowd to-night, did we?" 

"You could scarcely call two guests a crowd, could 
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you, Mrs. Simmons?" Kitty kindly brought Granny 
into the discussion, although Granny had thoughtfully 
retired behind the evening paper. 

Granny emerged with a smile. "There have been 
times in my life when one guest would have been a 
crowd." She stood by Peter as she had promised she 
would. "But Peter should remember that little boys 
cannot have things all their own way all of the time." 

"Nor big boys, either," grinned Peter. "We'll have 
to have another family dinner to make up for this one 
which isn't going to be a family dinner,*' he suggested. 
"Shan't we?" he appealed to Kitty. 

She did not answer him, for old Peter Simmons came 
in and had to be introduced. He held Kitty's hand in 
his big, firm paws and told her how glad he always 
was to meet young people, especially pretty young 
girls in pink calico. Kitty liked him at once. 

"No wonder old Albert Galusha has turned over a 
new leaf," went on old Mr. Simmons, still holding 
Kitty's fingers. "It would make any man cut capers 
to take him from such a sandy desert as Galusha lived 
in and put him in a flower garden. I heard he was at 
Bluebell Farm at three o'clock this morning. That is 
something new for old Albert Galusha 1 Keep up the 
good work, my dear, and in time you may make a 
human being out of him. Nothing like young people 
around to make an old man young again. It did 
Albert Galusha more good to acquire a made-to-order 
family than it ever did to buy that last Rembrandt. 
By the way, my dear," he gave Kitty back her fingers 
and turned to Granny, "Williams and Nicola are 
artists, you know." 

"Artists aren't in your line," young Peter told him 
somewhat sternly. "Why didn't you turn them over to 
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Mr. Galusha? What made you bring them here to- 
night?*' 

Old Peter Simmons grunted pleasantly. "They 
brought letters from an old client of mine. Couldn't 
help it, my son. An obligation has to be met when it 
Is presented, social or business. What difference does 
it make to you?" He eyed Peter quizzically. "Miss 
Forsythe will be interested in them. They can tell her 
a lot about Italy and art." 

*'H-ml" sniffed young Peter, and he looked at 
Kitty as if he expected her to say that she did not care 
\ copper penny about Italy or art, but Kitty only smiled 
and wisely kept her lips closed. 

And although Mr. Williams and Mr. Nicola did 
talk of art and of Italy in a way which would have 
interested any one Kitty Forsythe never heard them. 
She smiled pleasantly and nodded her head now and 
then, but she never heard what Mr. Nicola was saying, 
although he sat right next to her. She was too 
ronscious of young Peter Simmons who was across 
the table and who was making her feel as no man had 
2ver made her feel, not in all of her life. She came 
to the surface with a little gasp when Mr. Nicola 
asked her a direct question about Uncle Albert's gal- 
lery, for she had to confess with shame and a very 
charming flush that she knew very little about Uncle 
Albert's collection. 

"I have never been much interested in that sort of 
thing," she frankly admitted, and young Peter nodded 
approval. He would never expect a girl to be inter- 
ested in old pictures, not a real live girl in a real live 
world. 

"Indeed!" murmured Mr. Nicola politely. 

Kitty looked at him quickly. Now that she heard 
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his voice she found a familiar note in it. His face was n 
familiar, also. Where had she seen him before ? Thc|i 
familiarity teased her. 

"You will wish to see Mr. Galusha's gallery," old 
Peter Simmons said with pleasant hospitality. "Wc 
might run over after dinner. Will your uncle be home 
this evening, Miss Forsythe?" 

"Of course I" Kitty spoke as though Uncle Albert 
never left his home after dark. "He will like to show 
you his pictures. He's quite crazy about theml" 

And so after dinner they all motored over to Uncle 
Albert's. Peter was lucky enough to drive Kitty in 
his small car. 

"This is the high spot of the evening," he said as he 
took his place beside her. "I say," he went on eagerly, 
"suppose we don't go over to your uncle's? Suppose 
we take a spin up the River Road and let Uncle Albert 
exhibit his collection by himself?" 

For a moment Kitty was sorely tempted. It was 
such a gorgeous night, warm and moon-lighted and full 
of the delicious scents of spring, and young Peter was 
so insistent and his car was so comfortable, but Com- 
mon Sense strongly advised her to refuse the invita- 
tion, tempting as it was. She shook her head. 

"No I" The refusal was full of regret. "It would 
be rude, and Uncle Albert detests rudeness in young 
people. We needn't stay all evening," she added as 
he gave an impatient exclamation and wanted to know 
why she should care what an old man detested. "There 
will be time enough for a spin up the River Road after 
we have made our manners." 

The distance between the two bouses was not long 
enough for an argument, and when Kitty jumped out 
and ran up the steps Peter was at her heels. Kitty 
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extended a very pretty welcome, — ^Uncle Albert would 
have been proud of her — to the older people when 
they arrived in the sober limousine, and led them to 
the living room, which was deserted by the family. 
And then she went to the library to find Uncle Albert. 

There was no one in the library but Bert, who was 
reading one of the magazines which Uncle Albert 
loathed, in Uncle Albert's own chair. 

"Where is everybody?" demanded Kitty. "Where 
is Uncle Albert?" 

"At the movies." Bert turned a page without rais- 
ing his eyes from the loathsome magazine. 

"The movies I" Kitty would not have been more 
surprised if Bert had told her that Uncle Albert was 
on Mars. Uncle Albert never went to the movies." 
He said they were low and cheap. 

"George made a fuss because he didn't want to stay 
dome, and he didn't want to go alone. Aunt Sue had 
\ headache, and so Uncle Albert sacrificed himself on 
the altar of his family. I hope he enjoys himself." 

"What a shame I" sighed Kitty. "Bert, old Mr. and 
Mrs. Simmons have brought a couple of men to see 
Uncle Albert's pictures. One of them is an American 
md the other is an Italian." 

"An Italian 1" Bert took his eyes from his loathsome 
magazine and stared at Kitty, before he threw down 
the paper and jumped to his feet. "An Italian 1" he 
frowned. 

And suddenly Kitty remembered all that Bert had 
told her about the art treasures of Italy and the Italian 
government agents, all that Gian Moroni had told Bert 
about the Patesta Raphael, and she was frightened, 
for like a flash she remembered also where she had 
seen Mr. Nicola before. She had seen him in Uncle 
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Albert's own gallery the night of Sybil's party. He 
was the man with what Andy Macnamara had called 
a macaroni type of face. "Oh, Bertl" she cried in 
dismay. "What shall we do?" How could she have 
forgotten Uncle Albert and Gian Moroni's story? 

"Wait a minute!" Oddly enough Bert, the social- 
ist, who believed that all creative work belongs to the 
people, felt a big impulsive tug to protect Uncle 
Albert's private collection. He could not understand 
that tug but he could feel it, and he put a detaining 
hand on Kitty's arm and told her to wait a min- 
ute. 

The slam of a door, and George's shrill voice shat- 
tered the minute. Kitty drew a quick breath of re- 
lief. 

"I bet you couldn't have done that, Uncle Albert I" 
George was saying as they crossed the wide hall. "I 
bet you couldn't throw one man out of the window 
and shbot another one and tie up another one when 
they came to take the emeralds, you'd stolen from a 
Chinese temple." 

"No," Uncle Albert was honest. "I never could 
have done all that." 

"Let's get something to eat now?" suggested 
George. "Some cake or pie or something?" 

"H-shI" Kitty stood in the library doorway with 
her finger on her lips. "Uncle Albert, let George go 
and get his cake, and you come here, please I" 

The telephone rang as Uncle Albert came into the 
room. 

"You take the message, Bert," he said, for Bert 
often took messages for him and gave messages from 
him. "Just a minute, Kitty 1" 

Kitty tapped the floor impatiently with her satm 
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slipper as she waited, and she wondered what Uncle 
Albert would say when he heard who were in the 
living room. 

"It's a cable 1" Bert turned to tell Uncle Albert. 
"A cable from Rome, Maclean says. The message 
is 'finished.' " 

"Finished 1" repeated Uncle Albert. "From 
Rome?" His face brightened. "Are you sure, Bert? 
Get the date." When Bert gave him the date and 
repeated the message Uncle Albert looked as if he had 
just been presented with all the contents of the Uffizzi, 
if not with the Pitti, also. "That's goodl" he said 
heartily. "That's good 1 Now then, Kitty 1" he turned 
to her as she stood tapping the rug with her satin 
slipper, "what is it?" 

Kitty and Bert watched him closely as Kitty told 
him who were in his living room, and they were posi- 
tive that an odd expression crossed his face. Kitty 
had meant to tell him about Gian Moroni and the 
Patesta Raphael, but she found that she could not 
look into his kind old face and tell him that he was 
suspected of stealing a picture and covering it with a 
coat of black paint. It was strange but neither of 
them could say a word about that. 

"This Mr. Nicola told me himself," Kitty went 
on rather breathlessly, "that the Italian government 
is going to get back a lot of its old pictures. I never 
thought of what Bert told us that first night, you 
know, when old Mr. Simmons asked if you would 
show his friends your collection. I don't see why I 
didn't I I must have had something else on my mind." 
She colored as she admitted that her mind had been 
too full to contain any recollection of Bert's story. 
"I'm awfully sorry," she added, and waited for Uncle 
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Albert ti> say that he was sorry, too, but that it did not 
matter and Kitty was not to think of it again. 

But Uncle • Albert only murmured "H-m," and 
rubbed his chin with his wrinkled hand. "H-m," he 
said again. ''Kitty, suppose you and Bert go in and 
talk to these people. I'll be with you directly." 

As Kitty and Bert left the library they saw Unde 
Albert go into the gallery, and they looked at each 
other. 

"Oh, Bert I" whimpered Kitty. "Oh, Bert I" 

"Buck up, Kitty," he advised. "Buck up. Unde 
Albert must know what he is doing." 

Young Peter Simmons was the only one of the 
guests who seemed to have missed Kitty, for the others 
were looking at the many treasures scattered through 
the room. Young Peter sprang to his feet and came 
to meet Kitty as if she had been away a month instead 
of a few minutes. 

"Well," he began, but she shook her head. It was 
not at all well to her bewildered black head. 

Uncle Albert followed them almost at once and he 
was as unconcerned in his greeting as if every picture 
in his gallery had been the personal gift of the Italian 
government. Kitty devoutly hoped that they had, 
although she knew they hadn't. 

When they went into the gallery Kitty's eyes flew 
at once to the corner where a blackened old picture 
had made the wall look as if a hole had been torn in it. 
The picture was not there. The wall presented a per- 
fectly unbroken appearance. Kitty went closer to 
make sure that her eyes told her the truth. But they 
did. The old blackened painting had disappeared. It 
really had. She looked at Bert, who was staring at 
the corner also. 
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"Uncle Albert must have hidden it," Bert told her 
in a low whisper. "That's why he came in here. Then 
his old picture is the Patesta Raphael, and he knows 
that the Patestans are looking for itl Honestly, 
Kitty, I didn't believe it was I But if it wasn't, why 
did Uncle Albert slip in here and take it down? 
The sly old foxl" But instead of looking at 
the old granduncle whom he called names, Bert 
watched Mr. Nicola, who had his nose close to the 
paintings, as if he could tell more about them with his 
nose than with his eyes, and who was talking in a low 
voice to Mr. Williams. Uncle Albert stood at one 
side and listened to old Peter Simmons' opinions on 
art as if Uncle Albert did not care a button for Mr. 
Nicola's low whispers. 

"Come on," whispered Peter to Kitty. "Come on, 
and we'll have our spin. They'll never miss usl" 

Kitty shook her head and moved away from him 
toward Uncle Albert. She stared at Mr. Nicola, who 
had reached the corner which contained the only va- 
cant wall space in the gallery. It seemed to Kitty 
that Mr. Nicola regarded that vacant cbrner sus- 
piciously, and she visualized the way he had examined 
it the night of Sybil's party. 

"You have a very representative collection, Mr. 
Galusha," he said, and Kitty recognized his accent 
again as Neapolitan. "But why do you ignore 
Raphael? Every oth^r artist of the Italian Renais- 
sance is here except Raphael. Why don't you have 
Raphael?" 

Kitty and Bert, their thoughts on the Patesta Ra- 
phael, waited breathlessly for Uncle Albert to answer 
a question which was so full of meaning to them. 
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"I have never been able to find a Raphael which 
suited me/' Uncle Albert answered carelessly. "It 
isn't always easy to find an old master that you want 
to buy." 

"And it will be less easyl" promised the Italian 
sharply. "Italy will keep a closer watch on her treas- 
ures. American millionaires will not be able to carry 
them out of the country any more. And some of the 
pictures now in American galleries are coming back to 
Italy 1" he exclaimed loudly. To Bert and Kitty the 
words were a threat. "The Italian government will 
reclaim them." 

"Indeed 1" murmured Uncle Albert politely. "You 
will approve of that, Bert. My nephew," ht told Mr. 
Nicola, "believes in government ownership of all crea- 
tive work. Tell me what you think of this, Mr. 
Nicola?" And he called the Italian's attention to a 
small canvas which he had bought for a Botticelli but 
which the curator of the Waloo Art Museum declared 
Botticelli had never seen. 

Kitty drew a deep breath and discovered that she 
was trembling. How could Uncle Albert be so uncon- 
cerned unless he was innocent of the theft of the 
Patesta picture? But if he was innocent, why had he 
hidden his old blackened painting? And if he was 
not innocent, how could he stand there and discuss 
Botticelli so calmly with this Mr. Nicola ? Kitty was 
positive that Mr. Nicola knew all about the Patesta 
Raphael and she was almost sure that Uncle Albert 
knew he did, for Uncle Albert was not a bit like him- 
self, not a bit. She could see the difference, and she 
hated the gallery and the collection which had turned 
her honest old uncle into a cheat and a rascal. She 
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could not breathe in the gallery. She turned quickly 
to Peter. 

"Let us run away nowl" she said quickly, and in 
spite of her best effort her voice shook. ''Let us go 
for that spinl" 



\ 



XXI 

Kitty could not sleep that night. She had too 
many men on her mind. There was Uncle Albert, 
who was worrying her almost to death, and there was 
young Peter Simmons, who was scaring her almost to 
death. She could not believe that Uncle Albert was 
the hero of the tale Gian Moroni had told, and yet 
Uncle Albert was 'so funny about that one picture in 
his gallery. He would talk for hours about any other ; 
picture, about all the other pictures, but he would never 
say one word about the canvas which looked as if a 
can of black paint had been spilled over it. If Kitty 
was suspicious of her uncle it was her uncle's fault, 
he acted so suspiciously. But no matter if Uncle Al- 
bert had stolen every picture in Europe Kitty would 
stand by him because he was a poor, forlorn, old man 
who was doing his best to carry out an ideal. Unde 
Albert, dictatorial and blind and old-fashioned as he 
was, had been mighty good to her, Kitty decided in 
the still watches of the night, and the least she could 
do was to stand by him and let him know that*she 
appreciated his efforts if she did not approve of his 
ideal. 

And if you could have searched her thoughts you 
would have discovered that Uncle Albert's good deed 
was the opportunity he had given Kitty to meet young 
Peter Simmons. The very name — Peter Sinmions— 
sent the blood thumping through Kitty's veins and 
made her heart beat faster. It was ridiculous, she 
told herself firmly, perfectly ridiculous, to be in such a 
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turmoil over a man she had known little more than 
twenty-four hours. It was too much like Sybil. But 
Kitty had to admit that she was in more of a turmoil 
than she had ever been in all of her life. And of 
course she had really known Peter Simmons an age; 
nrhy, it was eight months since she had met him in his 
office and taken ten dollars from him I She admitted 
}uite frankly that she liked young Peter more than she 
^ad ever liked a young man, and she adored his grand- 
nother, who was a love, and his grandfather, who was 
I dear. And what a human dynamo young Peter was 1 
tie would get whatever he went after because he threw 
limself into the pursuit with a whole-hearted enthusi- 
ism which was bound to bring success. She remem- 
3ered that when she was in college she had been told 
liat Emerson had said nothing great is accomplished 
without enthusiasm. Measured by his enthusiasm, 
jTOung Peter Simmons was going to do very great 
liings indeed. She had never met a man like young 
Peter, she thought again, although she had met any 
lumber of men, companies of them, regiments of them, 
md it must be because he was such a rare and unusual 
ype that he was keeping her awake. She turned her 
billow and thumped it and vowed that she would not 
itay awake and think about young Peter Simmons 
mother minute. 

But when she stopped thinking about young Peter 
Simmons she began to think about old Uncle Albert 
again, for she had discovered that she loved her old 
iincle too much to believe that he was a cheat and a 
rascal in spite of the evidence — Gian Moroni, Bert, 
and the old black picture — against him. And she loved 
him too much to let him be made into a laughingstock 
for the world. It would kill Uncle Albert if all the 
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world laughed at him. But how could she help him? 
She groaned and wondered if she ever would have any 
sleep at all. 

And then she heard a noise in the hall, a stealthy 
step which made her sit up in her bed and listen anx- 
iously. Yes, there it was again, a soft tread which 
she never would have heard if she had not been so 
wide-awake. Her thoughts flew to the gallery and to 
Uncle Albert and the Patestans again, and before she 
knew it she was out of her bed. Throwing her kimono 
around her she cautiously opened her door so that she 
could listen. If the Patestans were trying to steal 
Uncle Albert's picture she wanted to know it. My 
gracious 1 some one should know it and tell Uncle 
Albert and call the police and do something I 

Through the crack of the door she could see but a I 
small part of the hall which was dimly illuminated by 
a low night light, and she listened so intently that she 
almost stopped breathing. She heard the stealthy steps 
come closer. What would she do when they passed 
her door, which was open just a crack? She was posi- 
tive that the stealthy stepper was a burglar, for no one 
but burglars prowl through houses in the dead of 
night. She was just ready to scream and rouse the 
house so that she could share the responsibility with 
some one — any one 1 — when the stealthy stepper came 
within her vision. She put her hand over her mouth | 
quickly to muffle her surprised squeal, for the stealthy  
stepper was Uncle Albert. He came down the hall 
softly like a thief, and he carried a roll under his arm* \ 
Instinct told Kitty what that roll was. It was the 1 
Patesta Raphael, the old blackened painting, which had j 
hung in the corner of the gallery. She stared and j 
stared, and Uncle Albert, as if he felt some strong [ 
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force, stopped at Kitty's door. When he saw that it 
was ajar, he put out his hand and drew it shut. 

Kitty fell breathlessly on her bed. "My goodness 
gracious 1" she gasped. "My gracious goodness!" 

Of course this was Uncle Albert's own house, and 
he had a perfect right to wander around it at any hour, 
day or night, and carry anything he pleased. If Kitty 
had seen him on any other night she would have 
thought that he ,was troubled with insomnia or that he 
might be a somnambulist, but to-night — Kitty bur- 
rowed her head in her pillow and asked the pillow for 
goodness sake to tell her what it all meant I Before 
she became a member of Uncle Albert's made-to-order 
family Kitty had had nothing to worry over but the 
Republicans and the I^emocrats and the Non-Partisans, 
and they had been nothing to Uncle Albert and his old 
pictures. What did it mean, anyway? 

She asked the question over and over until she fell 
into a troubled sleep, but when she awoke in the morn- 
ing the first thing she did was to ask herself freti^ully 
what it all meant, an3rway? 

"Oh, Weill" she decided with a troubled sigh, "I 
can't do anything but stand by. I can only keep my 
eyes open and watch Uncle Albert and that horrid 
Mr. Nicola with his macaroni face and the old picture. 
You should have three eyes instead of two if you have 
to watch three things," she impatiently told the girl 
in the mirror who looked like a slim boy of long ago 
in her satin **knickers" and camisole. 

There was no doubt that she was puzzled. Trouble 
showed in the little frown between her eyes and in the 
question which was in her eyes. Now that her sus- 
picions were fully awake there were so many things 
which she remembered to strengthen them. There 
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was the Sunday before Uncle Albert's party when 
Gian Moroni had come to see Bert. Kitty was on the 
stairs when Hoskins admitted him and she stood still 
in surprise. Hoskins went to tell Bert, and his back 
was barely turned when Gian darted toward the 
gallery. 

"Hello 1" Luckily Bert had come from the library 
just in time to intercept him. "Where are you going, 
Moroni ?" 

Gian stopped dead just outside the gallery door, 
and the face he turned to Bert wore an innocent smile. 
"I was going to look at Mr. Galusha's pictures while 
I waited for you," he said. 

Kitty held her breath as she stood on the stairs. The 
old black picture hung in the comer of the gallery then, 
and would Bert take the Italian in and show him the 
letters P and A and a space and then an S? Bert 
believed so strongly that the Patesta Raphael should 
go back to Patesta that he might do anything. Per- 
haps there had been a time when Bert would have 
taken any one into his uncle's gallery and even taken 
a picture from the wall, but that time was not this time ( 
for Bert looked at Gian and shook his head. : 

"Mr. Galusha can't have strangers traipsing into I 
his gallery 1" \ 

Kitty could not believe her ears. Surely the Bert \ 
who believed in municipal ownership of all creative -^ 
work would never have said that. 

"Mr. Galusha is an autocrat I a czarl" snapped j- 
Gian. "He should remember what the people did to 
the Russian czar I" 

Bert stopped him sharply. "Perhaps Mr. Galusha 
is an autocrat, but you know, Moroni, you would be an 
autocrat, too, if you were in Mr. Galusha's shoes. I'm 
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beginning to understand, my friend, that socialism is 
the dream of people who have never had anything." 

"It is a danger to the men who always have had 
everything!" retorted Gian with a snarl. 

"You underrate them," smiled Bert. "The Ameri- 
can men became great through their own efforts. They 
weren't born to wealth and power. And a man who 
has had the brains to make a fortune will have the 
brains to keep it. You can't work that European stuff 
in America, Gian I You'll have to get a new angle 
over here. What was it you wanted to see me about?" 

Kitty did not wait to hear what Gian wanted, but 
stole up the stairs. She had never been more surprised. 
She had never expected to hear Bert defend Uncle 
Albert, to admit that America was different from 
Europe, that the problem on one side of the Atlantic 
was not the same that it was on the other. She knew 
why Gian had come to see Bert. No matter what he 
said she knew that he had hoped to slip into the gal- 
lery. She had seen him talking to Mr. Nicola one day 
when she had driven down to the settlement with Aunt 
Susanne, although she had not known then who Mr. 
Nicola was. She knew now, and the knowledge 
brought a puzzled frown between her eyes. 

Bert wore a frown, too, and Sybil acted as if she 
had more than usual on her mind. Even Vernon had 
an absent-minded air. George was the only member 
of the family whose heart and mind were at ease, for 
George asked for what he wanted and was seldom 
refused cake or apples. Aunt Susanne's manner was 
the oddest of all. You would have thought that she 
was walking on the crust of a volcano and expected to 
break through and burn to ashes at any moment. 
Uncle Albert taxed her with it. 
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"What's the matter with this house?" he asked 
fractiously, for until recently he had been perfectly 
satisfied with his house. "There's a distrustful atmos- 
phere about it that I don't like. You feel it as soon as 
you open the door. I don't like it I" he repeated, "and 
I shan't have it I What's worrying you, Sue? You 
might as well tell me, for a blind man on a galloping 
horse would have no trouble to know that you have 
something on your mind." 

"Why, Albert Galushal" mumbled Aunt Susanne, 
and she tried to take the frown from between her brows 
and put a smile on her lips, but it was such a wry smile 
that Uncle Albert grunted at it. 

"You might as well tell me 1" he repeated, and then 
he starded her by demanding quickly, suspiciously: 
"I say. Sue, you really lost your husband, didn't you?" 

Aunt Susanne's face turned an unpleasant gray and 
she stammered and gulped as she said: "Why, Albert 
Galusha 1" 

"In that fool movie George took me to the other 
night there was a woman who pretended her husband 
was dead. She made me think of you. Sue. But that 
isn't your trouble, is it? If your husband is alive and 
bothering you just tell me. You're under my care now, 
and I'll look after you as I would one of the girls. 
You needn't worry I" 

Aunt Susanne swallowed and stared. "Albert," she 
began desperately, and she had to swallow hard before 
she could continue, "I don't believe I can stay here any 
longer 1" 

"Not stay I" Uncle Albert was so surprised that 
he gulped, also. "What do you mean? Why can't 
you stay?" He was determined to get to the bottom 
of this most surprising situation and to do it at once. 
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Aunt Susanne turned away so that she would not 
have to meet his shrewd old eyes. ''Since I came to 
Waloo," she mumbled, "I've found out that I'm inter- 
ested in all these new ideas that you hate. I want to 
learn all about them, and you wouldn't want me to 
learn anything if I stayed here." 

"Why, Sue EUsworth I" Uncle Albert felt that his 
safe old world was tottering around him. "Why, Sue 
EUsworth 1" 

"So I think I'll go," repeated Aunt Susanne feebly. 

Uncle Albert glared at her for a second before he 
went to the door and called, shouted rather: "Kitty! 
Sybil I Come here I I want you 1" 

They ran across from the living room at once. No 
one would have hesitated to answer that peremptory 
caU. 

"What is it?" asked Kitty. "What is it, Uncle 
Albert?" 

"Your Aunt Sue wants to leave usl" he told 
them in furious disgust. "That's what it is. This 
danm progressive wave has caught her, and she wants 
to go off and live in a *one room, kitchenette and bath.' 
I never was so amazed in my life 1 Nor so disgusted. 
I'm disappointed in you. Sue 1" 

He was so amazed and so disappointed and so dis- 
gusted that Kitty would have laughed in his face if she 
had not seen Aunt Susanne's face. There was real 
trouble in Aunt Susanne's faded eyes. 

"Why, Aunt Susanne 1" she exclaimed a little impa- 
tiently. It did seem as if she had enough to worry 
about without adding Aunt Susanne to her load. 
"Why, Aunt Susanne 1" 

Uncle Albert was tramping up and down with short, 
excited steps. "I've expected a flare-up from one of 
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the young people, Bert, or you, Kitty. But Sue I What'El 
in thunder do you want that you haven't got? Here Jti 
I took you from your run-down old home and brought 
you here and put you at the head of my own family I 
You never used to act like this. Sue. I swear you never 
did 1 That husband must have been a wonder to change 

you as he did when you were only married ^" he 

stopped as he realized that he did not know how long 
Aunt Susanne had been married. "How long were you 
married. Sue?" he demanded in his most autocratic 
manner. 

Aunt Susanne moaned and dropped into a chair and 
hid her face behind her hands. "That's it," she wailed, 
so that he had to stoop over her to catch the words. 
"That's itl I never was married in my life, and 
Hester Markley's coming from Manitou to-morrow, 
and she'll tell you I never was 1" 

Uncle Albert caught but the one phrase. "Never 
married 1" he repeated. He looked at the girls and 
shook his head. "What do you mean. Sue? Never 
married?" 

"I lied when I came here, Albert I" Aunt Sue 
sobbed from behind the shelter of her shaking hands. 
"When I got your letter asking me to tell you of a 
refined, cultured widow — a woman like me, you said — 
it made me crazy to come to the city and see the things 
I had read about in the papers and magazines. And so 
I wrote you that I'd lost my husband. It didn't seem 
as if it would do any one any harm to say that. It 
wasn't really a liel" She put down her hands and 
looked at him with a flash of real courage. "It was 
true. I did lose my husband, for I never found him! 
And I came, and I tried to do what you asked me to 
do, but you nearly drove me wild with your Mrs. 
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t Ellsworth this and your Mrs. Ellsworth that. I can't 
: Stand it any longer 1 And Hester Markley Is coming 
to-morrow 1 She wrote she was, and I know she would 
tell you the truth 1 Fm not Mrs. anybody. I never 
was married 1 I'm just an — an old" — she hiccuped — 
"an old maid 1" 

'*God bless my soul 1" murmured Uncle Albert help- 
lessly. His eyes bulged. To think that Sue — Sue, 
whom he trusted — ^had lied to him. She had lied to him 
and deceived him. No wonder his world rocked. 

Kitty ran across the room to put her arms around 
the shrinking little figure. "It is very pleasant to be 
an old maid these days, Aunt Susanne," she whispered. 
"But it must have been fierce in Manitou. I'm glad 
you wrote Uncle Albert you had lost your husband 1" 
It was almost impossible to keep the laughter from 
her face and her voice. "We never should have known 
you if you had told the truth 1 And you have been 

so sweet to us I And — and " Her sense of 

humor was too strong and she had to stop and laugh. 
"It is too funny 1" 

After a moment's fierce glare Uncle Albert laughed, 
too. "Sue, you big fooll" he muttered in the middle 
of his laugh. 

"It isn't any surprise to mel" Sybil patted Aunt 
Susanne's shoulder. 

"Did Peter Simmons tell you?" demanded Aunt 
Susanne sitting up straight again, now that her awful 
burden of deceit was taken from her back. 

"Did he know? No, it wasn't Peter Simmons. It 
was a man from Manitou I met the other day. He 
told me that Miss Sue Ellsworth wasn't married when 
she left Manitou. I didn't say anything. I thought 
I would save it until you wouldn't let me do something 
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I wanted to do/' she explained with a frankness which 
was Sybil. 

Uncle Albert stared at Sybil. "Sybil, you little 
schemer I'' he said, and then he looked at Aunt Susanne 
and his face changed again. 

"You must have wanted to get away from Manitou," 
was all he said. 

"I did I I did I" wailed Aunt Susanne, crumpling her 
handkerchief. "And I'm not going back. I'll take 
one of those little apartments with built-in beds, and 
be just as progressive as I please." 

"You'll do nothing of the sort I" Uncle Albert told 
her sharply. "You'll stay here and behave your- 
self I" 

"But I'm not a widow, and you wanted a widow! 
And I shan't be called Mrs. Ellsworth another day. 
It makes me sick I I'm tired of living a lie I And if I 
stayed here every one would know that I've been a 
liar and a cheat I" she moaned. 

"Oh, no, they won't," coaxed Kitty. "People never 
listen to names. We'll call you Miss Ellsworth now 
and every one will think that is what we always called 
you. They'll never remember about any Mrs. Ells- 
worth I" 

Aunt Susanne raised her tear-wet eyes and looked 
at Kitty before she looked at Uncle Albert. She did 
not want to leave Uncle Albert and his family, but she 
was tired of her deceit. She was too honest at heart 
to enjoy a masquerade. 

"Of course they will I" trumpeted Uncle Albert. He 
quite agreed with Kitty. "Go and wash your face, 
Sue, and stop playing the fool. We'll go on as we 
have been doing." He looked at Kitty and Sybil and 
suspicion was in his old eyes. "I hope you haven't 
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any secrets from me I" he said sharply. "I hope you 
aren't trying to deceive me by having secrets?" 

"Why, Uncle Albert 1" exclaimed Sybil, and her 
exclamation might mean anything. 

Uncle Albert turned away from her with a grunt. 
"Well, Kitty," he said impatiently. "How about you? 
You haven't any secrets from me, have you?" 

Kitty flushed. She wished she had the courage to 
look Uncle Albert in the face and tell him the secret 
which was ruining her perfectly good nights and 
threatening to turn her black hair white. But she 
found that she did not have courage enough to do that, 
and as Uncle Albert repeated his question with even 
more impatience and more suspicion, she snatched a 
leaf from Sybil's book. 

"Why, Uncle Albert 1" she exclaimed. 



XXII 

The puzzled little frown which Kitty wore worried 
young Peter Simmons, who wanted "his girl" to wear 
a face like a June day, bright and sunny. One after- 
noon when Peter saw Kitty walking slowly home, as 
if home were the very last place she wished to reach, 
Peter drove his car up to her and killed two birds with 
one stone. He completely violated a traffic ordinance, 
and he startled Kitty so thai she could not say one 
word when she looked up and saw him. 

"I'll take you home I" Peter offered eagerly. "Come 
oninl" 

As Uncle Albert's big marble mansion was only at 
the end of the block and it would not take Peter much 
out of his way if he drove Kitty there, she obediently 
stepped in. But instead of taking her home Peter 
broke another traffic ordinance all to flinders — the 
one which tells a chauffeur that he shall not turn around 
in the middle of a block — and dashed off in the oppo- 
site direction, away from Uncle Albert's big marble 
mansion which stood like a hotel at the other end of 
the block. 

"Why — why " began Kitty when she discovered 

that Peter was looking for the long way which, accord- 
ing to an old proverb, would be the short way, to take 
her home. 

"That's all right," declared Peter. "I haven't seen 
you for twenty-four hours and then you looked as you 
do now, as if you had a dark and guilty secret." 

"George has the mumps 1" exclaimed Kitty quickly, 
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as if George's mumps were the reason for th6 puzzled 
frown which made Peter think she had a dark and 
guilty secret. What wonderful eyes young Peter 
Simmons hadl Why, he saw everything, just every- 
thing, even a puzzled frown on a girl's face— and a 
dark and guilty secret in a girl's heart. 

"Mumps I" sneered Peter. "Swollen jaws never 
put that frown on your face. It takes more than mumps 
to make a girl like you look as if she were afraid to 
go home for fear of what she will find there. Want 
to tell me all about it?" he wheedled. "Perhaps I can 
let a little light and air in on your dark secret." 

Kitty gave a quick gasp. How wonderful Peter 
really wasl And how observing 1 No one else had 
noticed that she had a secret of any kind, and Peter 
had seen that she had a dark and guilty secret. He 
really was too wonderful I But she shook her head. 
"I can't tell you," she said sadly. She wished she 
could. She was almost sure that he could let light and 
air in on her dark secret, but she could not tell any one, 
even the wonderful young Peter Simmons, about Uncle 
Albert and the Patesta Raphael. It would not be loyal 
to tell. Kitty had learned that loyalty was one thing 
which a member of a family owed to his family. She 
had always laughed scornfully at family unity, but 
she did not laugh now that she was practicing it; she 
just looked unhappy and uncomfortable. 

Peter was disappointed. "You know best," he said, 
as cheerily as his disappointment would let him speak. 
"I'd like to help you in any way I can. I never wanted 
to help a girl as I want to help you," he added emphat- 
ically, and the nice brown shade which Montana wind 
and sun had tinted his face was mixed with Minnesota 
red as he looked at Kitty. 
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Kitty only sighed and kept her red lips shut over 
her secret. She never looked at Peter to sec the mixed 
brown and red in his face, but she did jump when Peter 
exclaimed impulsively as if the words just dashed them- 
selves across his lips without any aid from him at all : 

"You know I'm just crazy about you I" 

Then Kitty did look at him. She knew, of course, 
that Peter liked her, at least she did hope that he liked 
her, but she had never imagined that he was just crazy 
about her. 

"The idea I" was all she could stammer. "The very 
idea I" 

"Yes," went on Peter firmly, and there was more 
Minnesota red in his face than Montana brown. "Pm 
crazy about you, and I hope you are a little crazy about 
me? Pd like to tell you something about my work 
and the way I live," he added, as Kitty said never a 
word, but just sat there beside him with her eyes on 
the tip of her shoe. 

But Kitty's face was as pink as a rose and her heart 
was beating so fast that when Peter told her a second 
time that he would like to tell her something about his 
work, she gasped as she murmured politely: "I'll be 
glad to hear about it I" 

Peter drew a long breath and took his brown hand 
from the wheel to put it on Kitty's ungloved fingers 
which were resting on her knee. It was just for a 
moment that he held them, but his touch set Kitty on 
fire. Little flames seemed to run from Peter's hand to 
the very farthest corner of her, and she could not 
have said a word to save her life. 

"That's something 1" declared Peter, and his voice 
shook as if perhaps the flame were burning through 
him also. "It's a great thing that you are willing to 
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hear about mel It's everything!" he decided with 
another deep breath, before he told her of the railroad 
he was building in Montana with the help of a big 
gang of Italians. 

**It's through a rather God-forsaken country," he 
admitted, "and my wife will have to be mighty crazy 
about me to be willing to live there, for I shall want 
her right with me in a shack or a box car. I shan't 
want her in a hotel in the nearest town where I might 
go over Sunday when things are running well. She'll 
have to be satisfied with scenery instead of theaters and 
parties and excitement generally, although Lord knows 
we have excitement enough sometimes when material 
is delayed or the dagos strike. But that doesn't hap- 
pen half as often as it could. But you sec, my wife," 
he explained carefully so that Kitty would understand 
all about his wife, "will have to get a large share of 
her good times out of the knowledge that she is help* 
ing in a big job, opening up new land for people to 
make homes and raise more'good Americans. Do you 
think the loneliness and the lack of dances and bridge 
would scare her?" He bent to peer into Kitty's face 
as if he would rather read the answer to his question 
in Kitty's blue eyes than hear it from Kitty's red lips. 

"It wouldn't scare me !" Kitty cried impulsively and 
then she was ashamed of her impulsiveness. "I — I 
mean I've always been interested in Americanization 
work 1" she explained quickly. 

"You dear — darling 1" The words fairly hurled 
themselves across Peter's lips, and his hand caught her 
fingers again and pressed them hard. "You have 
real courage, for it will take courage for a girl to go 
out in the wilds of Montana and make a home for a 
chap. I tell you, honey, the pioneer women did as much 
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as the pioneer men to make this country what it is! 
Maybe they didn't have the vote then but they had the 
big job. You will have both, Kitty Forsythel Of 
course I shan't always live in the wilds of Montana/' 
he explained, '*but I do like construction work, and I 
do like to feel that I'm doing something practical, add- 
ing something real to the world as well as earning 
my living. But I never really expected to find a girl 
who felt that way, tool I remember the first time 
I saw you — , remember? — ^when you left the office I 
said to myself: *Gee whiz, but that's a corking peach, 
Peter Simmons, but she's the kind who wouldn't give 
up her job, not for any man on earth 1' " 

"And I wouldn't 1" exclaimed Kitty with so much 
emphasis that the radiance left Peter's face blank and 
bewildered. 

"You wouldn't 1" The radiance left his voice all 
dull and heavy also. 

"No, I wouldn't 1" repeated Kitty. "I'd never be 
satisfied to be without a job. I'm a loafer for the 
present, to oblige old Uncle Albert, but just as soon 
as his year is up I'll have another job." 

"You will 1" Peter looked as if all of his gang of 
laborers had struck and as if all of his material had 
been delayed. He could not have looked more baffled 
nor more discouraged. 

"Indeed I will I" 

"Then my proposition doesn't interest you?" Peter 
asked still in a daze. 

"What proposition ?" Behind a perfectly sober face 
Kitty was all happy, rosy laughter. 

Peter pulled his car under the shade of a big willow 
tree on a deserted stretch of the River Boulevard and 
faced her as he put his proposition to her in straight- 
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forward, businesslike terms. "To come out to Mon- 
tana with me and help me build this railroad which will 
open a new country where people may make new 
homes." There was a suggestion of Uncle Albert 
about Peter when he spoke of those new homes, but 
Kitty never saw it. "I know we haven't known each 
other very long," Peter went on quickly. **But you 
don't have to see people every day for years to know 
you are crazy about them. I want you to help me, 
I'm wild about you," he repeated, "about your pretty 
self and your clever head and your big heart and your 
generous hands. Oh, Lord! I've got to have you 
with me I" And he took both of her hands and held 
them close as his eager eyes read her face to see if 
she wanted him with her. 

"Well," Kitty could not keep her voice steady, 
although, goodness knows, she tried hard enough, 
"that would be some job, to help build a railroad so 
that more people can have homes." In spite of the 
fact that her heart was beating so fast that she was 
almost suffocated she had to stop when she said that 
word and laugh chokingly. "It's funny that I should 
want to help people have homes ! I never believed in 
homes until now. But I've always believed in Ameri- 
canization work!" 

"You darling!" Peter's arm swept around her and 
gathered her close. His eager, hungry lips found hers 
again and again. "You dear darling! You scared 
me stiff ! A chap never knows what you girls will do 1 
Homes ? You bet you believe in homes now I Lord, 
what a home we'll have ! In a box car or a shack or 
a tent," he promised royally, "Does it frighten you?" 
he asked adoringly. 

And Kitty never stamped her foot as she had done 
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for her Uncle Albert. She never declared that she 
hated homes, that the word was just a synonym for 
jail, that no one could develop an individuality in the 
cramping boundaries of a home. She never even 
thought of stamping her foot, and she discovered that 
she believed most thoroughly in homes. She nestled 
closer to young Peter Simmons and whispered that it 
was perfectly ridiculous, but she was afraid that she 
was crazy about him, too, and she had always believed 
in love at first sight. She had always known that she 
would recognize her mate as soon as she should see 
him. It would not take her any long years and years 
and years to know him. That was why she had never 
been interested in other men. 

"Other men I" interrupted Peter with a green edge 
to his voice. "So there have been other men, have 
there?'' 

"Not many," laughed Kitty, it was such fun to hear 
Peter's voice when it had a green edge. "And I never 
really cared for one of them. We never thought alike 
on a single big, vital question," she explained. 

"And do we?" He smiled at her as if he were per- 
fectly satisfied with her explanation.' 

"I don't know 1" Kitty made a very amazing dis- 
covery. Dear me, what a lot she was learning I "But 
questions don't seem as important as they did. Peo- 
ple," she peeped at him from under her long black 
lashes, "are so much more important than things." 

"I should say they were ! And more important than 
either is the astounding fact that we found each other 
and that we love each other. We shall have all of our 
lives to talk about questions. We can talk about them 
on our way west. You know, honey girl, that most of 
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my time in Waloo is up. I shall have to go back in 
three weeks. Will you go with me?" He put his arm 
around her again as he asked her if she would go west 
with him. 

**Oh 1" Kitty was torn between love and obligation. 
"I can't 1" she explained unhappily. "I can't. I belong 
to Uncle Albert until next February. He bought this 
year from me !" 

Peter laughed scornfully when he heard that old 
Uncle Albert had bought a year from Kitty Forsythe, 
but he stopped laughing when she told him the terms 
of the sale. 

**I don't care a cent for his old money 1" Kitty fin- 
ished excitedly. 

**No, of course, you don't, but a hundred thousand 
is quite a bit of cash." 

She looked up quickly. "Are you going to marry 
me for my money?" she wanted to know at once. 

He bent and kissed her. "Sure I am. In these 
days of high prices and competing girls a man has to 
do the best he can for himself. Honestly, darling, 
your Uncle Albert is an old nut ! His ridiculous old 
contract wouldn't hold water for a second. You don't 
have to keep it any longer than you please." 

"But if I break it the others lose. That doesn't 
seem fair, does it? But Uncle Albert made it very 
plain that we were to stand together or fall together. 
And I can't rob the others. A hundred thousand, as 
you said, is a lot of money. And I can't break my 
word, can I? And the League of Women Voters I" 
She was aghast as she remembered all her debtors. 
"You know, Peter Simmons, when Mrs. Bagehot told 
me that she would rather have a check for ten thousand 
dollars than my services I was furious. The first 
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month I was with Uncle Albert I hated the League and 
every one connected with it. And then, well, I began 
to see that Uncle Albert hadn't uprooted us just to 
have his own way, but that he really was trying to help 
us, and so I stopped hating every one. And now I 
hope the League will do a lot of splendid work with 
the money it got for me. But, you see, it won't get a 
penny — no one will — unless I keep my word I" 

"Your uncle would never hold you to it I" declared 
Peter, as if he knew Uncle Albert intimately. 

"Oh, wouldn't he 1" scornfully. "He made what he 
would do very plain at the beginning. He was so crazy 
to put over his idea of the necessity of the home that 
he tied us up tight. You know, Peter," she went on 
with a sweet seriousness which enchanted Peter and 
made him kiss her again, "I did think that a family 
was a drag, a handicap, always objecting to everjrthing 
you wanted to do until you were glad to stop doing 
things. But since I have been with Uncle Albert," she 
made her confession with fascinating shyness, at least 
Peter found her shy confession fascinating, "I have 
learned that it means everything to know that there is 
some one who has the right to be interested in you and 
what you do, who pets you when you are downhearted 
and who cheers you when you are uphearted. I do 
think there is a lot in Uncle Albert's theory that the 
home is the kernel of the nation. I believe in my heart 
I'm strong now for Uncle Albert's theory — with reser- 
vations," she added laughingly, although there were 
tears in her eyes. 

Peter kissed them away. "My word, honey, how 
you are going to adore the box car or the shack we'll 
have for a homel You bet I'll kiss the tears away 
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and laugh with you. Come on, let's go over to 
Granny's and tell her the glad news and let her make 
a fuss over us. She'd love itl" 

"I'd love it, too 1" Kitty could never tell him how 
she would love to be fussed over. "But it wouldn't be 
fair to Uncle Albert. No, it wouldn't I Some day, 
Peter Simmons," she faced him with sparkling eyes 
and flushed cheeks, "some day I'll go with you to your 
grandmother and ask her to mal^e a fuss over me!" 
she promised. 

"Well," remarked Peter, making no effort to hide 
his disappointment, "just remember that I have to go 
back to Montana in three short weeks." 

"Three weeks 1" She sighed. "That sounds like 
to-morrow. Peter Simmons 1" she turned to him 
again, "you know your Granny and my old Uncle Al- 
bert, not to mention Aunt Susanne and your father 
and mother and all the other relatives, would be hor- 
rified to hear that we were talking of going to Mon- 
tana together when we have known each other only a 
couple of weeks 1" 

"Pooh 1" contradicted Peter. "My old Granny has 
a young brain and a young heart in her old body. She 
understands perfectly that it never takes a year or two 
for me to know what I want. And, anyway, it is 
eight months since I met you I Don't forget that. As 
for your Uncle Albert, I think you are mistaken about 
him, Kitten dearl I think he would release you if 
you would give him the reason. He couldn't hold you 
here and be loyal to his slogan — *The home above all.' 
Come on, let's go and ask him." 

"Nol" Kitty was the hardest kind of adamant. 
"No, Peter. Not to-day. And even if he did release 
me I couldn't leave him nowl" The puzzled little 
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frown which had worried Peter was back on her face 
again. 

"Why not?" demanded Peter. 

"That isn't my secret." How she wished it was. 
She would have given it to Peter at once. 

"Oh, welll" Peter made a failure of an attempt 
to be philosophic. "I'm disappointed, honey, awfully 
disappointed ! But I suppose you know what you are 
doing. I shall only ask you to remember that a lot 
can happen in three weeks. Anything can happen 1" he 
insisted optimistically. 

Her face brightened and she squeezed his fingers 
hopefully. "My goodness I I hope something does 
happen I" she declared with fervor. "Something must '^ 
happen if we both hope so, won't it, Peter dear?" 
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XXIII 

It was the next day, a day which Kitty had spent 
)n the rosy mountain peaks when she thought of young 
Peter Simmons and in the dark blue depths of the 
anon when she remembered Uncle Albert, that Uncle 
\lbert spoke to Bert as they smoked in the library. 
Jnclc Albert liked immensely to tell Bert that Bert's 
heories were nothing but drivel and that if he had 
lad any real experience at all in the business world he 
vould argue less and do more. Bert never lost his 
empcr over Uncle Albert's impatient statements. He 
ust laughed and told Uncle Albert that he could learn 
)ne or two things himself if he would open his eyes 
nstead of tramping along blinded. To hear them you 
;vould have thought that they were always on the edge 
Df a quarrel, but their talk ended invariably with the 
statement from Uncle Albert : 

"You're young, Bert, young 1 When you are as old 
IS I am you will know more than you do now 1" 

**Yes, I'm young," Bert would answer jubilantly. 
He knew how Uncle Albert envied him his youth. "I 
ran wait I" 

But this evening they did not argue about the world 
md the best method, allopathic or homeopathic, to cure 
t. Bert was thinking of a talk he had had with Gian, 
vho had hunted him up at the factory to tell him that 
he Patcstans would arrive in Waloo very shortly 
low. Bert wondered how much he should tell Uncle 
Vibert and discovered to his surprise that he did not 
srant to tell Uncle Albert a word. He did not wish to 
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startle Uncle Albert by telling him that he might be 
made into a world laughingstock, but how could he 
repeat Giants story without startling his old uncle? 
He was frowning over his pipe when Uncle Albert 
exclaimed far more impulsively than he usually spoke, 
for Uncle Albert gave you the impression that he care- 
fully weighed and measured his words and used only 
those which were up to the standard. 

"Bert," he said now, "what is the matter here? 
There is still something in the atmosphere that I can't 
understand, and it's very disagreeable, very disagree- 
able 1 What is it?" 

Bert took his pipe from his mouth and looked at it 
instead of at Uncle Albert. "What do you mean?" he 
asked slowly, although he was almost sure he knew 
what Uncle Albert meant. If Uncle Albert was as 
clever as he thought he was he should have known what 
was the matter with his home. 

"I've got to the bottom of the trouble with Sue," 
went on Uncle Albert, knitting his shaggy white brows 
in a tangle. "Crazy idea for her to try and deceive me. 
She might have known I would learn the truth. She 

is all right now I But Sybil and Kitty What's the 

matter with Kitty? She's got something on her mind I" 

Bert laughed and began to smoke again. This was 
a question he could answer. "Yes, I guess she has I" 

"What is it?" Uncle Albert wanted to know what 
was on Kitty's mind. "What is it, Bert? I have a right 
to know. God bless my soul I but a family does give 
a man considerable to think about 1 How are we going 
to keep George out of the pantry and away from the 
movies? I'm afraid that boy will stuff himself to 
death. Good thing the mumps will give his jaws and 
stomach a rest. And Vern is smoking too much and 
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running around after that professional dancer. I 
won't have itl She's worse than his fiddle 1 And 

Sybil But we'll take Kitty first. What has she 

on her mind?" 

"Well, so far as I can judge I should say that Kitty 
has young Peter Simmons on her mind." 

"Young Peter Simmons 1" Uncle Albert was sur- 
prised. "Why, I though t Didn't some one tell 
me that Kitty and young Parkyn were engaged?" He 
looked at Bert suspiciously as if he thought Bert might 
have been the some one. 

"There may have been something between them in 
the old days, but Kitty has developed a lot since she 
came here. Uncle Albert," Bert said honestly. 
"Before she was training just one side of her, her inde- 
pendence, but now she's — she's" — ^he frowned as he 
tried to explain to Uncle Albert what had happened 
to Kitty — "developing all around, growing more wom- 
anly, I suppose you would say. At heart she'll always 
be more or less of a rebel and want to make the world 
better. She'll never be satisfied to stand still. And 
Arthur Parkyn is a — a cabbage. He's contented with 
the world as it is. If you haven't been blind you must 
have seen that he has been trotting around with Sybil 1" 

"I'm not so blind but I can see that Sybil has been 
trotting around after him. The child is shameless, 
Bert. She makes me blush, old as I am. But Kitty 
and young Simmons 1 Why, they haven't known each 
other a month 1" 

"What's time got to do with it?" Bert wanted to 
know. "It doesn't take time to recognize your girl 
when you find her. The meeting of a pair of eyes can 
tcU you more than a year of days." 

"Maybe, maybe," fussed Uncle Albert. "But do 
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you think you can trust that kind of a — a feeling? 
I've always believed in the steady friendship which 
ripens into^— into love." It made Uncle Albert very 
uncomfortable to talk of love. 

But Bert shook his head. **I don't know anything 
about it, no ohe does, but I do know that I should 
never dare to stand in the way of honest love." The 
word did not make Bert a bit uncomfortable, he used 
it unblushingly and as if it meant no more to him than 
bread or butter. "The love Kitty has for Peter and 
Peter has for Kitty. You have only to see them 
together to know that it is all right. I shouldn't think 
you would object when you are so strong for homes." 

Uncle Albert frowned. "I'm not objecting. I'm 
only inquiring. I don't object until my consent is asked 
and as yet neither Kitty nor young Simmons has said 
a word to me 1" He seemed grieved that he had not 
been spoken to by Kitty or by Peter. 

"You know why, don't you?" 

"No, I don't 1" he bristled. If Bert meant that it 
was his own fault he would tell Bert that it wasn't. 

"Kitty can't marry Peter and go west with him 
because she is kept here by her contract with you," 
Bert told him bluntly. 

"Contract with me?" It was a minute before Uncle 
Albert remembered the bargain he had made with 
Kitty. He snorted. "Well, if she cares more for 
money than she does for young Simmons " 

"It isn't that at alll" Bert was indignant at the 
interpretation Uncle Albert had given his words. 
Trust Uncle Albert to see the worst always I "You 
have her dead wrong. Kitty isn't thinking of herself 
at all, she's thinking of Sybil and Vern and George 
and me and the twins and the old Beacon and the 
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League of Women Voters and the Waloo String 
Quartet. She doesn't want to rob us 1" 

"God bless my soull" begged Uncle Albert. He 
spoke as if the operation of putting a new idea into his 
head had been a painful one. He stared at Bert to 
make sure that Bert was telling him the truth before 
he got up and went to the door. "Kitty 1" he roared. 
"Kitty Forsythe 1 Come here 1" 

When Kitty came he looked at her as she stood 
before him, and he decided that Bert might be right. 
It would not be difficult for a man to fall in love with 
Kitty at once. He could do it as soon as he saw her 
if she always looked as she did now. Why, if he had 

been young Peter Simmons He sighed because he 

was only old Uncle Albert. 

"Kitty," he said gruffly, as if he were displeased and 
disappointed in her. "What is this I hear about you 
and young Peter Simmons?" 

Kitty turned scarlet. "I (Jon't know 1" she exclaimed 
truthfully, for how could she know what Uncle Albert 
might have heard? She flashed an indignant glance at 
telltale Bert, who only shrugged his shoulders and 
refused to look guilty^ 

"Yes, you do know!" contradicted Uncle Albert 
with a snap. "You needn't try to deceive me any 
longer. I declare I don't know what is the matter 
with women, never straight and aboveboard. There 
was Sue and now you I Why didn't you tell me you and 
young Simmons are engaged?" he asked sharply. 

"Why — ^why " murmured Kitty, wondering 

what Uncle Albert thought of this story he had heard 
of her and young Peter Simmons. 

"If you aren't engaged you should be," Uncle Albert 
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went dn like a real autocrat. *'You certainly haven't 
any business to run around with young Simmons as you 
are doing unless you are engaged to him. I declare I 
don't understand you, Kitty 1" And it was very plain 
that he did not understand her. ''Here is a splendid 
young man, a fine young fellow, who wants to marry 
you and you hang back as if — as if " 

"Who said he wanted to marry me?" interrupted 
Kitty eagerly. Had Peter been talking to Uncle 
Albert? 

"My eyes aren't too old to see some things," grum- 
bled Uncle Albert. "And my brain isn't too old to 
tell me a few more things. I don't know what is hold- 
ing you back, Kitty, but I may as well tell you that I 
shall be glad to release you from your promise to me 
provided you are married and start a home of your 
own. What I wanted to do was to make you realize 
how important the home and home life are, and if you 
are clever enough to learn in six months and want to 
make a home with a smart, respectable young man" — 
Kitty crinkled her nose at the adjectives Uncle Albert 
found for Peter; they were never the ones she would 
have chosen — "it won't be necessary for you to stay 
out the year. I shall feel that the experiment has been 
a success as far as you are concerned. You shall have 
your hundred thousand on your wedding day," he 
promised royally. 

"Uncle Albert 1" Kitty's arms were around his neck, 
Kitty's lips against his wrinkled cheek. "But what 
about the others? — and the league? — if I don't stay 
out the year?" 

So that was what was worrying her? Bert was right. 
The child was loyal, surprisingly loyal. "The others 
will be all right," Uncle Albert promised. "And your 
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league, too. Tm surprised that you should think they 
wouldn't be all right 1" 

"That's exactly what Peter saidl" exclaimed Kitty. 

"He did? He knew me better than you did. My 
experiment hasn't turned out so badly, has it, Kitty?" 
He was as hungry for a word of praise as George was 
for a piece of cake or a banana. 

"It's been heaven 1" she exclaimed with another hug. 
"And you'll a )re the kind of a home Peter and I will 
have, Uncle Albert. It won't be any period afraid-to- 
live-in-it home. No, indeedyl It's going to be an 
honest-to-goodness home for two working people. I'll 
have to do all the work in it unless I have an Indian 
girl. Mary Fat Goose, Peter said her name was. And 
I want to do it! That's the strangest thing. Uncle 
Albert. I want to do it 1" Kitty could not understand 
the transformation that had taken place in her and she 
did not expect Uncle Albert to understand it. He would 
just have to accept her word that it had taken place. 
"You said the home was the bulwark of the nation, and 
now that I've found Peter I'm just crazy to go into the 
bulwark business. And I want to be an honest partner 
in it. I agree with you perfectly. Uncle Albert, the 
home is the greatest place in the world!" 

"Is it?" mumbled Uncle Albert, who could remem- 
ber when Kitty had hotly declared that the home was 
the smallest place in the world. 

"Do you remember," went on Kitty, "what we said 
that first day I was here about sleeping dogs? Well, 
you really did waken a sleeping dog in me. I never 
in the world thought that I was domestic, but I've dis- 
covered that I am! I'm awfully domestic!" And 
she looked around proudly as if she had made the dis- 
covery of the ages. 
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**Of course you are, Kitty," smiled Aunt Susanne, 
who had come in to hear Kitty's discovery. "Of course 
you are. All girls are domestic at heart. The good 
Lord made them that way." 

"That's what I saidl" declared Uncle Albert, sin- 
fully proud of the knowledge he had had. "I knew 
you were domestic." 

"Well, I never suspected it," murmured Kitty. 

"Mr. Peter Simmons," announced Hoskins in the 
doorway, "would like to see Miss Forsythe." 

"Peter 1" exclaimed Kitty joyfuUy. "TeU him to 
come in here, Hoskins." She turned an eager face to 
Uncle Albert. "You tell him, Uncle Albert, that you 
know I'm domestic," she begged. 

"I shall I" roared Uncle Albert. "And now I hope 
you'll show me a smiling face. I'm tired of frowns. 
I've cleared your troubles for you, Kitty. You haven't 
anything to worry about now, have you?" 

The bright radiance slipped from her face. "Yes, I 
have. Uncle Albert," she said sadly. "I still have some- 
thing to worry about." And she astonished him by 
putting her arms around him again. "Uncle Albert,'* 
she promised almost tearfully, "I'll never leave you 
while you're in trouble 1" 

Uncle Albert pushed her away so that he could look 
into her face. "What do you mean?" he wanted to 
know. "Trouble! What do you mean, Kitty?" 

But if he did not know Kitty could not tell him. 
Brave as Kitty was, and it had been her boast that she 
was afraid of nothing, she could not tell Uncle Albert 
of what Gian Moroni just the same as accused him. 
She could only look into his face and will him with all 
of her mind to tell her that he had had nothing to do 
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with that Patesta Raphael. But Uncle Albert turned 
his eyes quickly away so that they looked beyond Kitty. 
**Hello, young Peter Simmons!" he exclaimed, and 
to Kitty's ears he sounded as if he were glad to be inter- 
rupted by young Peter Sinynons. "What is this I hear? 
I understand that you are plaiuiing to rob me of one 
of my girls I" 



XXIV 

If it had not been for Uncle Albert, Kitty would 
have moved right up to the top of the rosy mountain 
peak and stayed on it, but Uncle Albert kept pulling 
her down into the dark canon. Kitty never wanted 
to think of Uncle Albert and what would happen when 
the men from Patesta learned that he had hidden the 
blackened old picture. She wanted to think of young 
Peter Simmons and the box car or shack or tent in 
Montana which would be their home. 

Bad luck made Kitty look out of the window the next 
morning and see three men standing in front of the 
house, staring at it as if they would pierce the marble 
walls with their eager gaze. They were men with 
black, black hair and swarthy skins and they were 
clothed in rather a fantastic manner. One of them 
had gold rings in his ears — Kitty saw them gleam in 
the sun, and another wore high boots and the third- 
Kitty thought the third man had a strong family 
resemblance to Gian Moroni — ^had a red handkerchief 
tied around his neck. The three stood in front of 
Uncle Albert's house and stared and stared and stared 
at it. 

Kitty saw them first when she glanced from the win- 
dow to see if by any chance young Peter Simmons 
would be driving by to wave a happy good-morning to 
her, and she thought nothing of them. Half an hour 
later when she had read the morning paper she glanced 
out of the window again to see if by any chance young 
Peter Simmons would be passing on his way from the 
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office to somewhere else, and the three men were still 
standing by the walk staring at the house. She did not 
think much of them even then, but when she looked out 
an hour later to see if by any chance she could find 
young Peter Simmons in her field of vision, and the 
three men were still looking eagerly at the house, she 
just had to ask herself what on earth they were doing 
there. It was very odd, to say the least, for three 
swarthy men, one of them with earrings and one of 
them in high boots and one of them with a red hand- 
kerchief around his neck, to spend the morning staring 
at the Galusha house even if it was an excellent repro- 
duction of French Renaissance. To Kitty they were 
living confirmation, three very live confirmations, that 
the story was true which Gian Moroni had told Bert 
and which Bert had told Kitty. They startled her so 
that she would have dashed up to Uncle Albert, if 
Uncle Albert had been in the house, and told him the 
story just as she had heard it. But Uncle Albert was 
at his office, and Kitty had been told more than once 
that a man's office was sacred ground and should never 
be invaded by the women of his family. And a man's 
business hours were sacred, also, and should never be 
broken into by the women of his family. Anything 
which concerned the family could safely be left until a 
man had returned home. 

But Kitty had to speak to some one, for the longer 
she looked at those three men the more uncomfortable 
she became. Her voice shook a bit when she asked 
Hoskins what he thought of the three strange men 
who were spending the morning gazing at the house. 
Hoskins smiled in a superior and slightly indulgent 
manner. 

"I think they are laborers from a gang up at the 
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corner, Miss Forsythe," he said. "I saw yesterday 
that the street was torn up. It's awful the way the 
city's money is wasted, isn't it, Miss Forsythe? Those 
dagos have been loafing there all morning." 

"Dagos?" repeated Kitty faintly. So Hoskins 
thought the men were Italians, also. From the very 
bottom of her heart Kitty hoped that Hoskins was 
right and that the men were laborers, but at the top 
of her heart she was sure that Hoskins was all wrong. 
These men were not shirking their work. They were 
doing it, for their work was to find a stolen picture. 
They made her so nervous that she decided to go out 
and speak to them. She would put on her hat and 
leave the house as if she were going somewhere in par- 
ticular, and she would stop when she came to them 
and ask them what they were looking at. She ran 
upstairs, but when she went out of the house the three 
disturbing confirmations had disappeared. She could 
not see any trace of them. The street was torn up at 
the corner, Hoskins was right about that, but the three 
men she was looking for were not with the gang which 
was at work. She stood looking about, feeling very 
much bafiled and very helpless, when suddenly Mr. 
Nicola appeared beside her. He seemed to spring 
from the ground, he came so suddenly and so quietly. 
She was so surprised to see him that she gasped when 
he spoke to her. He told her very peremptorily that 
if she cared anything at all for her uncle she would beg 
him to see Mr. Nicola at once. 

"We have written him that we know where a cer- 
tain stolen picture is," went on Mr. Nicola with a 
threatening frown. He was no longer the smiling, 
suave Neapolitan artist old Peter Simmons had taken 
home to dine. Involuntarily Kitty stepped away from 
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him, but he followed her. "We have told Mr. 
Galusha that we know who stole the picture an4 how 
it was stolen and that we are going to take it back to 
Italy. Mr. Galusha has answered nothing. But it 
will be most unfortunate for him if he continues to 
refuse to see me. I might arrange — ^but, no, tell him 
nothing of that. Tell him only that if I do not have 
the opportunity to talk to him inside of twenty-four 
hours, the law will have to take its course." 

"The law?" faltered Kitty. It sounded dreadful to 
hear Mr. Nicola talk of the law and Uncle Albert. 

"The law!" repeated Mr. Nicola firmly, and then 
he added two words which were even more disturb- 
ing: "Or worse!" .meaningly. "A man, even a 
man as rich as Mr. Galusha, cannot break laws 
without " 

"I don't believe Uncle Albert ever broke the law 1" 
Kitty broke in with furious indignation. 

Mr. Nicola shrugged his shoulders. Kitty could 
have her own opinion, of course, but in his estimation 
her opinion was worth nothing at all. 

"Ask your uncle where he got that old picture which 
used to hang in the corner of his gallery, the one he 
covered with the black paint," he suggested carelessly. 
"The Italians have stood a great deal from rich 
Americans, Miss Forsythe, but they will stand no 
more. We want the treasures which have been stolen 
from us. Your uncle can give us the Patesta Raphael, 
the picture which means so much to the poor Patestans, 
or he will have to take the consequences. And they 
will be very disagreeable, those consequences. It will 
not be pleasant for a man of Mr. Galusha's wealth 
and position to be branded as a thief and a scoundrel. 
He will not like it, and you will not like to be the 
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niece of a man who will be known all over the world 
as a thief and a scoundrel. If Mr. Galusha will see 
me we might arrange some way to avoid this disagree- 
able publicity.'* Again he shrugged his shoulders. 
"But your uncle will not see me. I should suggest that 
you tell him that he is taking a very foolish course, a 
course which may be dahgerous as well as foolish." 

"If Uncle Albert won't see you it is because there 
isn't any truth in your old story 1" Kitty flared indig- 
nantly. "I don't believe that Uncle Albert knows a 
thing about that Patesta Raphael I" 

"Ask Mr. Galusha if the picture he put away when 
he knew that I was in his house is not the Patesta 
Raphael," suggested Mr. Nicola with a very dis- 
agreeable smile. "Ask him where he got it and how 
he got it. It is nothing to me if he lies. But what- 
ever he says you can tell him that we know the truth 
and that we will put the picture back in the Patesta 
Cathedral where it should be. Tell him to-day !" And 
he left her as unceremoniously as he had appeared. 

No wonder Kitty could not stay on her rosy moun- 
tain top. She had half a mind to disobey Uncle Albert 
and invade the sacred office and break into the sacred 
business hours, but Uncle Albert, she remembered, 
had been very fractious at breakfast. He had eaten 
scarcely anything, and had complained that the late 
hours which his young people compelled him to keep 
were upsetting his health for he had never felt as 
poorly as he did that morning. 

"I ache all over," he said pathetically. 

But when Aunt Susanne tried to persuade him to 
remain at home and let the office take care of itself for 
a day, he had actually glared at her and said fretfully 
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that he would not neglect his business. He was not 
like the irresponsible young people who would let 
anything interfere with business. So he had gone 
downtown, and Kitty did not quite dare to go after 
him. 

She was far too restless and too uneasy to remain 
at home, so she went on up the street and was picked 
up by Granny Simmons who took her home to luncheon 
and kindly showed her pictures of young Peter 
Simmons from the first baby photograph to the last 
picture in the uniform of an aviator in the United 
States Army. Granny showed Kitty also the croix de 
guerre which Peter had won in France and talked of 
Peter and no one but Peter, so that Kitty had a won- 
derful day and never once thought of Uncle Albert 
until she stood in front of his house again. 

**Oh, dear I" she murmured impatiently as he bobbed 
back into her thoughts and dragged her down to the 
dark blue canon again. **0h, dear, I suppose I shall 
have to tell him wh^t Mr. Nicola saidl" 

But when she went into the house she found that 
Uncle Albert's aches and pains were not due to the 
late hours his young people had obliged him to keep, 
but to the mumps. Uncle Albert had taken the mumps 
from George and was shut up in his room furiously 
disgusted and ashamed of himself. He could not tell 
any one how ashamed and disgusted he was for his 
jaws were too sore. He would not have a nurse, and 
he would not let any one come near him, not even 
George, who was rapidly convalescing so that he could 
take a little nourishment again and was deeply inter- 
ested in what he had given his old uncle. 

"No sense in any one else making a fool of himself 1" 
Uncle Albert mumbled painfully. But in spite of his 
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orders Bert found his way into his room and after Bert 
came Aunt Susanne. 

"It's part of my work to take care of the sick of my 
family 1" she insisted, when Uncle Albert told her, 
"For goodness sake go out and shut the door behind 
you." 

When old people have childish ailments they are 
usually very ill, and Uncle Albert was amazingly lucky 
to have a light case. He was not half as imcomfort- 
able as he might have been. His isolation gave him 
an opportunity to think of many things which had been 
crowded back in his mind by the succession of shocks 
which his family had given him, but now he could take 
these things out and think of them in connection with 
his family. 

Kitty — ^well, the problem of Kitty seemed to be 
solved. Kitty would marry young Peter Sinmions 
and go west with him to make a home in a box car or 
a shack. Uncle Albert was glad that he would not be 
in the home which Kitty was to make, for, so far as 
he could learn, Kitty knew absolutely nothing about 
home-making. She only knew how to organize for- 
eign-born women into something. Uncle Albert had 
never quite understood what Kitty did, for he had 
never let her tell him. And Kitty planned to continue 
this work after she was married, for Peter had told 
her that there were a lot of foreign women, the wives 
of the miners at the Sure Thing Mine which was near 
the railroad Peter was building. Kitty talked more of 
what she was going to do for these foreign women 
than she did of what she was going to do for Peter. 
Kitty was a sweet, charming girl; there had been 
moments when Uncle Albert had had great hopes of 
her, but now, as he looked at Kitty with a mumpy 
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vision, he discovered that he did not understand Kitty 
at all. 

Sybil, Uncle Albert supposed, would marry Arthur 
Parkyn. At least she had Arthur Parkyn's name on 
a marriage license. And Sybil knew no more about 
cooking and sewing than Kitty. Sybil talked of danc- 
ing instead of home-making. She seemed to think that 
she would have nothing to do after she was married 
but dance. When Uncle Albert had dared — dared 1 — 
to hint that housekeeping was a responsibility, Sybil 
had laughed at him and told him that houses kept them- 
selves now and that she would have an apartment in 
a building with a good cafe and a good maid service 
and her housekeeping wouldn't be any responsibility 
at all, it would be a pleasure. That was not the way 
Sybil's grandmother had talked. Her housekeeping 
had been her glory. Uncle Albert did not care very 
much if he failed to understand Sybil. Silly, empty- 
headed, selfish, was the way he thought of her while he 
had the mumps. 

If Vernon — well, Vernon might as well understand 
at once that Uncle Albert would not have a profes- 
sional dancer in his family. The idea I Uncle Albert 
would rather have a violoncello, much as he disliked 
a 'cello as a companion for a full-grown man. Vernon 
had been a big disappointment to his uncle, who had 
thought that if he gave Vernon a place in his sacred 
office Vernon would show some gratitude and inter- 
est, but Vernon had shown nothing but indifference. 
His mind was not on his work. Uncle Albert knew 
that any normal young man would welcome an oppor- 
tunity to be associated with his business, and because 
Vernon did everything but welcome his opportunity and 
showed such a decided preference for his music Uncle 
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Albert refused to try to understand him. Vernon was 
not worth the effort. 

And George 1 George had given Uncle Albert the 
mumps which kept him away from his sacred ofSce, so 
Uncle Albert felt that he never wanted to see George 
and his appetite again. He did not care if George ate 
himself to deatli. And then Uncle Albert laughed as 
well as he could, for he thought how George must have 
suffered when the mumps absolutely refused to let 
him eat. 

Bert — Uncle Albert had begun his experiment with a 
feeling of impatient contempt for Bert and Bert's 
views, but now as he had time to recall the many talks 
he had had with Bert, to review the really excellent 
record Bert had made at the factory and to remember 
the tender sweetness Bert had for little Sis and Bud, 
Uncle Albert discovered that he no longer looked on 
Bert as a dangerous bomb. Why, Bert was — Bert was 
really broad, almost as broad as Uncle Albert. There 
was quite a lot to Bert under his surface foolishness, 
and Bert's theories had changed since he had been with 
Uncle Albert, and Bert was man enough to admit 
it. 

"Of course they havel" Bert said, when Uncle 
Albert told him somewhat triumphantly that the theo- 
ries he had now were not the ones he had brought with 
him. "The world changes and a man has to change 
with it. He can't be stable in a moving world 1" 

That was the trouble. Uncle Albert decided fret- 
fully, the world would move. Of course it always had 
moved and always would move, but it had never moved 
so fast as it was moving now. Change, progress, evo- 
lution, that was what had made the world what it was. 
And he had wanted to make it stand still or at least 
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move slower. He supposed he had been foolish to 
think that one man could stop it. History has pro- 
duced only one Joshua, and Joshua halted an empty 
sun, not a world full of people. Undoubtedly his 
young people had shown him that the real world was 
very different from what he had thought it was. They 
had opened his eyes, pulled his old lids wide open. If 
he wanted to keep his eyes open he supposed he would 
have to keep his young people with him. An old man 
could not be progressive by himself. He groaned. 
He did not want to be progressive. Progress might 
mean measles and chicken pox as well as the mumps 
which had kept him away from his sacred ofEce. 

Measured by to-day's standards his young people 
might be all right. They thought so anyway, and he 
did have to admire their spirit, their independence of 
thought and action even if he deplored their freedom. 
Why, he had taken them into his beautiful home and 
given them every luxury, promised them a fortune 
if they would live in the luxury, and while outwardly 
they had done what he requested, inwardly they had 
gone on in their own rebellious way. They listened to 
him pleasantly enough and said, "Yes, Uncle Albert," 
or **No, Uncle Albert," when he had finished, but they 
continued to do as they pleased. Not one of them 
had tried to truckle to him. No, his young people 
might be many things he disliked, but they were not 
parasites. They stood on their own ground, and he 
could meet them there or stay on his ground. Not one 
of them showed any real appreciation of what he had 
tried to do for them. He had given up his decent, 
quiet, well-ordered life and they, why, they hadn't 
given up a thing I What he had had from them he had 
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had to buy 1 How perplexing life was 1 Uncle Albert 
thought perhaps he could understand it better if he did 
not have the mumps. 

Kitty was stunned when she heard what Uncle Albert 
had taken from George and that he refused to allow 
his family to come near him. Kitty knew that mumps 
last more than the twenty-four hours, which Mr. 
Nicola had said would be all the time which would 
stand between Uncle Albert and the law. What should 
she do ? Should she write to Uncle Albert ? No, she 
would not bother the poor old dear I It was enough 
for him to have the mumps now. She would wait until 
he was well before she would say a word to him. She 
would talk to Bert, and Bert would manage Mr. 
Nicola. But Bert did not come home for dinner, and 
she fell asleep before he was in the house. He was 
gone when she awoke in the morning. Oh, well I she 
had a few hours more and she must just do the best 
she could. 

Luckily, or purposely, she was not sure which, she 
met Mr. Nicola the next morning, and he asked her 
quickly what answer Mr. Galusha had made to the 
ultimatum he had sent. 

"I haven't seen Mr. Galusha," Kitty told him coldly. 
She had never disliked a man as she disliked this Mr. 
Nicola who threatened to give Uncle Albert a world- 
wide reputation as a thief and a scoundrel. "He is 
ill," she explained even more coldly. 

"Ill 1" Mr. Nicola did not believe her. 

"He has the mumps I He really has I" she insisted. 
"You can ask the doctor." 

Mr. Nicola scowled blackly. It was absolutely con- 
trary to all of his plans for Uncle Albert to have the 
mumps. "I shall have to extend the time then I" he 
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said in deep disgust "But only until you can talk to 
him. There must be no unnecessary delay. I shall 
keep a watch on him." 

"My goodness 1" murmured Kitty as he went away. 
"What a very xmpleasant man 1 I wish I knew what 
to do 1" 

There was nothing she could do until she could see 
Uncle Albert. Bert refused to carfy any message 
when she spoke to him. 

"If you could see the poor old man you would know 
that Uncle Albert has enqugh — all he can stand just 
now," he insisted. "Nicola won't do anything 
until he is well and then we shall just have to tell him 
what we know." 

"What we suspect," corrected Kitty. "We don't 
really know very much." 

Kitty was positive she never could have lived 
through those next few days if it had not been for 
young Peter Simmons, who was so devoted and so 
adoring that he carried her completely away from 
Uncle Albert and his worries. She went to Granny 
Simmons to dine one evening, about ten days later, and 
Granny made a fuss over her as young Peter had 
promised she would. So did Grandfather Simmons. 
He beamed at her and told her that he was glad young 
Peter had had the sense to fall in love with her as soon 
as he saw her. 

"I did it myself 1" he exclaimed with a wink at 
Granny. "The night you were here in your pink 
calico." 

"Pink calico I" exclaimed Kitty. She could not 
remember that she had ever had a pink calico. 

"He calls everything calico," explained Granny 
indulgently. "It is the only material he knows by 
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name. Velvet and satin and crepe are all calico to old 
Peter Simmons 1" 

"Of course they are," agreed old Peter Simmons 
with a chuckle. "I'm not a man dressmaker. You 
wore pink calico, my dear. That was the night I had 
those artists here for dinner. Did I tell you, my dear," 
he turned to Granny, "that they were impostors ? The 
first time in my life my judgment was wrong 1" he 
frowned, as Kitty and Granny voiced a surprised duet: 
"Impostors 1" 

"I told you they had fishy eyes and shifty jawsl" 
exclaimed young Peter. "I told you I" 

"And you were right," his grandfather admitted 
promptly, for old Peter Simmons was such a big man 
that he never refused to admit that he could be wrong. 
"They forged a letter of introduction to me. So far 
as I can learn, they are trying to blackmail American 
art collectors. I don't know what they thought they 
could get from me 1 Yes, I do 1 Nicola asked me to 
introduce them to Albert Galusha. I don't know just 
what their game.was but I hear they are crooks." 

"I knowl" cried Kitty, for in a lightning flash it was 
all as clear as the air to her. "I can tell you. They 
claim to be agents of the Italian government hunting 
paintings which were taken from Italy without the 
consent of the government. They demand the picture 
or" — she remembered that Mr. Nicola had suggested 
that if he could once see Uncle Albert he might arrange 
some way — "a settlement or a bribe. Why, it is as 
clear as day to me now 1"' she exclaimed, her eyes big 
and full of wonder that it had not been clear long ago. 
"Uncle Albert is perfectly all right! Mr. Nicola was 
trying to blackmail him, just as you said, Mr. 
Simmons 1" 
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"Uncle Albert? What were they trying to put over 
on old Albert Galusha?" asked Mr. Simmons. 

Kitty told them quickly of the strange picture which 
had hung in Uncle Albert's gallery and of the strange 
story Gian Moroni had told about it and the hateful 
.accusation Mr. Nicola had made. 

"That was what was bothering you I" young Peter 
exclaimed as soon as she had finished, and he looked 
at her with even more admiration than usual. It was 
such warm and hearty admiration that Kitty flushed. 
"You loyal old girl I" added Peter fervently. 

"But what is the story of that old picture?" asked 
old Peter Simmons, who found Kitty's tale incom- 
plete. "Is it the Patesta Raphael?" 

"I don't know," admitted Kitty forlornly. "Uncle 
Albert will never tell us a word about it." 



XXV 

When Kitty returned home, carefully escorted by 
Peter as if she were a very rare and precious package, 
she found that Uncle Albert had been restored to the 
bosom of his family. They were all in the library and 
made a charming and domestic picture. Uncle Albert 
in his big armchair looked smaller than ever. Undoubt- 
edly the mumps had left a mark on him even if he had 
had a light case. Arthur was beside Sybil on the sofa 
where they had sat so many evenings, but Kitty never 
saw him. She never noticed that his face wore a 
strange expressfon. Arthur seemed most uncertain 
whether to look foolish or triumphant. Kitty only saw 
her Uncle Albert chastened by the mumps. 

"Why, Uncle Albert 1" she exclaimed in pleased sur- 
prise. "How splendid to have you with us again 1" 

"Humph 1" grunted Uncle Albert, as he allowed her 
to take his hand and squeeze it after she had kissed 
him. "You weren't here for dinner," he grumbled. 

"No, I was at Peter's grandmother's. If I had 
known you were coming down I shouldn't have left the 
house. But I'm glad I didn't know, for I have heard 
the strangest story I" And she quickly told them what 
she had heard at Peter's grandmother's. 

Uncle Albert did not seem especially interested nor 
especially surprised. Indeed, he yawned twice while 
Kitty was telling her story. 

"I could have told you all that long ago if you had 
asked me," he said testily, for the mumps had taken 
the pleasure out of yawning for the time being. "I 
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just had a telephone from Maclean and the black- 
guards have been arrested. They went just a little too 
far when they threatened me," proudly. "They offered 
to let me keep the picture for two hundred thousand 
dollars. Humph I Dirty scoundrels 1 The one who 
talked to Bert thought Bert could influence me 1" He 
laughed as scornfully as he could to think that any one 
thought that he could be influenced. "They had a 
fine new scheme but it wasn't good enough to fool me. 
Bert," he turned to Bert, the socialist, "even you 
can't say they were within their rights, rebel as you 
are?" 

"No, I can't. But all the same. Uncle Albert, I 
insist that you have no right to that gallery of yours. 
Those pictures belong to the people 1" 

"Don't I know it!" snapped Unde Albert. "And 
won't the people get them as soon as I have the col- 
lection as I want it 1 I'm not going to wait until I'm 
dead ! But it didn't take socialism to show me what to 
do with my pictures I" He seemed pleased in an odd 
sort of way that he had been clever enough to know 
what to do with his collection without any help from 
socialism. 

"It was your own fault, Uncle Albert, that Bert and 
I thought there might be something in Gian's story," 
Kitty told him eagerly. "You were so mysterious 
about that funny old picture. We were sure it was 
the Patesta Raphael I" She laughed softly because 
she had believed Gian Moroni instead of trusting 
Uncle Albert. 

"It was the Patesta Raphael," Uncle Albert said 
grimly. 

"Uncle Albert 1" They turned and stared at Uncle 
Albert. 
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**If it is " began Bert indignantly, but Uncle 

Albert never let him say another word. 

"Of course it's the Patesta Raphael, and I didn't 
tell you what I knew about it for the very good reason 
that I had given my word that I would keep my mouth 
shut. And I don't break my wordl When I was a 
young chap and came to this country to trade with the 
Indians," he explained irritably, **I met a young priest, 
an Italian. We were thrown together more or less 
and several times he helped me out of tight places. 
Father Patesta was a fine fellow, the younger son of 
an old Italian family. I might never have been inter- 
ested in Italian art if it hadn't been for him. About 
ten years ago he sent for me. He was dying, and he 
wanted me to take care of an old painting for him. 
He asked me to hang it in my gallery and keep my 
mouth shut about it until his brother, the Prince of 
Patesta, died. It seems the brother was a black sheep 
and had done his best to ruin his family and his people. 
He would have sold the picture, but Father Patesta 
heard of his plans and managed to steal it and bring it 
to America with him. He covered it with black paint 
to conceal it and carried it around with him. He 
believed in the old legend that Patesta would prosper 
if the picture hung in the cathedral. He begged me to 
keep it until the rascal of a brother was dead and then 
send it back to Patesta. He didn't dare send it while 
the brother lived ; he simply couldn't trust him. That's 
all there was to it. It wasn't much of a story." He 
was apologetic because there had not been more of a 
tale. *'I don't know how this Nicola heard that I had 
it, but that's how I got it." 

"Why, Uncle Albert 1" The family chorus repeated 
the surprise motif. 
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**And you never tried to find out if it really was a 
Raphael?" asked Bert. 

"It wasn't any of my business what it was," declared 
Uncle Albert with a snap after his old pre-family 
fashion. ** Whatever the picture was, it belonged to 
Patesta. The night those men came here with 
Simmons, I had a cable from Rome. You took it, 
didn't you, Bert?" Bert nodded. He remembered the 
cable from Rome. There was only one word in the 
massage. ^'Finished" was all it had said. 

"The brother had diedl" exclaimed Kitty quickly. 
"That was what the message meant 1" 

Uncle Albert nodded. "So of course I went into the 
gallery and took down the picture. I didn't want any 
one to see it and question me about it. That night, 
when Kitty thought I was stealing from my own gal- 
lery, I took the picture to my room and packed it, and 
the next day Maclean took it to the Italian embassy at 
Washington to send it back to Patesta." 

"Uncle Albert 1" exclaimed Bert, and he jumped up 
and went to take Uncle Albert's hand, "I'm proud 
of you." 

"Humph!" grunted Uncle Albert. "We lived 
socialism in those early days, Bert; we didn't have to 
preach it 1" 

"I should have known it was all right," Kitty was 
pinkly ashamed of her ignorance. "I should have 
known you would do nothing wrong. Uncle Albert." 

"Humph I" grunted Uncle Albert. He agreed with 
her perfectly. Kitty should have known. 

"I think you were wonderful," went on Kitty, "to 
keep the old priest's secret and restore the picture. 
But after all I'm glad I was such a silly as to believe 
Gian's story. If I hadn't I never should have known 
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how much you mean to mc, Uncle Albert 1 When I 
came here you were just old Uncle Albert, but now — 
now — why you are the head of my family! And I 
didn't know then that a family is all tied up in one 
package. Trouble for one member means trouble for 
all the members, doesn't it?" 

"Kitty really was awfully worried 1'* Peter spoke 
as if Kitty's worry was something to be proud of. 
"She wouldn't marry me while she was worrying her 
old head about you, Mr. Galusha. But we can plan 
now, can't we, Kitty? You know I have to go back 
to Montana next week I" 

Uncle Albert looked up quickly and a really pleased 
expression crossed his face. "Do you mean to say 
that Kitty wouldn't be married because she was worry- 
ing about me?" He wanted to be sure that Peter 
knew what he was talking about. 

Kitty squeezed his hand. "Of course I shouldn't I 
I never thought for a moment, Uncle Albert, that you 
really were a rascal or a thief. The very idea 1 But 
I didn't know what trouble those hateful Italians might 
make, and I could never leave my family," she laughed 
tearfully at her family, "while a member of it — ^the 
head of it ! — ^was in trouble !" 

"You wouldn't?" Uncle Albert was quite touched. 

"No, I shouldn't 1" she insisted. 

"I don't think much of the wedding you will have 
if it is next week," Sybil said from the sofa where she 
had been whispering to Arthur. "When Arthur and 
I are married it will be in the cathedral with a hundred 
cybotium ferns and thousands of roses and a bishop 
and a vested choir and a dozen bridesmaids and ush- 
ers! Won't it, Arthur?" 

Kitty's nose crinkled at the cathedral and the brides- 
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maids, and she smiled at Sybil and at Arthur indul* 
gently. 

"You may have a show if you want one, Syb. I'd 
rather be married in a home 1" 

"Home means something to you now, does • it, 
Kitty?" Uncle Albert looked pleased again. Per- 
haps Kitty had developed a little bit according to the 
plans and specifications he had made. 

"It does," she confessed honestly. "Of course I 
know that home is just a word, a state of mind. It 
isn't any one place. It isn't always a museum like this," 
she looked around Uncle Albert's beautiful library, 
"nor what Peter and I will make out of a box car. It 
is really any place, and you have to make it yourself. 
You can't buy it nor borrow it nor beg it. You have 
to make it yourself out of love and hope and sacrifice !" 
Her voice shook as she gave them the receipt for 
making a home. 

"Mostly sacrifice," yawned Vernon, who though** all 
this talk about homes was pretty poor twaddle. 

Kitty crinkled her nose at him. "You'll learn some 
day, Vern, just as I did," she promised. "Some girl 
will teach you as Peter, and Uncle Albert," she was 
good enough to include Uncle Albert among her teach- 
ers, "taught me. Your experiment was a big success 
with me. Uncle Albert," she told him jubilantly. "I 
expect it's been a big success with all of us. Aren't 
you glad? I'm actually glad that I'm going to be a 
home-maker P' She laughed softly because she was 
so sure that Uncle Albert would be glad with her. 

But Uncle Albert only snorted. "Home I" he 
grunted. **rd like to see the home you'll make 1 You 
can't cook! You can't sewl You don't know any- 
thing about housekeeping 1" 
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Kitty looked startled and hurt, and she answered 
him humbly instead of defiantly as once she .would 
have answered him. 

"Perhaps I don't know all of those old-fashioned 
things, Uncle Albert, but women have an instinct for 
home-making. You may sneer all you please but the 
home Peter and I will have will be all right. It*s 
funny. Uncle Albert, but you seem to think that your 
idea is the only right idea. Don't you know that there 
are as many homes as there are kinds of people? I 
wouldn't want your home, and I suppose you wouldn't 
want the one Peter and I will have, but it will be 
heaven just the same !" She blushed adorably as she 
described to Uncle Albert the home she and Peter 
would have. 

**You bet it will I" agreed Peter, and he looked vol- 
umes of indignation at Uncle Albert who had hinted 
that it would be something else. He caught Kitty's 
fingers and held them tightly as he stood beside her. 

They were so sure that they exasperated Uncle 
Albert, or perhaps it was the lingering effect of the 
mumps which made him snort fiercely when Kitty told 
him triumphantly again that his experiment had been 
a huge success, it had made her ready for a home of 
her very own. 

**It hasn't been a success at all I" he exclaimed. "It's 
been a nightmare I I haven't known a comfortable 
moment since you came into the house. I've been 
scared to death for fear the twins would have the 
croup and die here, that Bert would blow up the gal- 
lery, that Sybil and Kitty would run away, that Vernon 
would marry a dancer and that George would eat him- 
self to death! You came here and upset my quiet, 
decent life. You didn't do much that I asked you to 
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do. You told me I was old-fashioned and ignorant. 
You believed, almost believed anyway, that I was a 
thief and a scoundrel. YouVe made me feel as old and 
as useless as Methuselah, and as if I didn't know 
beans 1 I should say it has been a nightmare 1 You 
even gave me the mumps I" He glared at them as they 
stared at him in shocked amazement. "It hasn't been 
a success at all, and if I had my way it would end 
to-morrow I" 

There was a stunned silence for a moment, and then 
Bert asked quickly, eagerly: "Do you mean that, 
Uncle Albert?" 

"You bet I mean it I" grunted Uncle Albert from 
the very high horse on to which he had climbed. And 
to show them how much he meant it and how indiffer- 
ent he really was to them, he opened the evening paper 
which was folded on his knee. His family had 
had so much to say to him that he had not had a chance 
even to glance at the headlines. "You bet I mean it 1" 
he repeated as he turned the sheet. "You can all leave 
to-morrow, if you want to. I'll be glad to break the 
contract and give you what I promised you for the 
chance to go back to my old decent life. What — 
what's this?" he cried as he saw one headline. "What 
the devil's this?" 

Kitty ran to see. So did Sybil and Vernon. Bert 
stood up and looked over Uncle Albert's shoulder. 

" *Galusha Named. Socialists and Suffragettes 
Unite on New Art Commissioner,' " he read, and then 
laughed. He had to laugh for he knew very well what 
Uncle Albert thought of the socialists and suffragettes. 
"I guess it means gratitude," he chuckled. "The 
socialists and the suffragettes are going to give you 
something for what you gave them, Uncle Albert," he 
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said when he could stop laughing. "They want the 
mayor to appoint you on the new art commission." 

"Socialists and suffragettes!" repeated Uncle Albert 
as if the words left a very bad taste in his mouth. "It's 
an outrage 1" 

"It*s a compliment!" declared Kitty, and her eyes 
twinkled. 

"Such impudence!" muttered Uncle Albert. "I 
shan't take it !" 

"You told me yourself, Albert," Aunt Susanne said 
in her gentle voice, "that you knew more about art than 
any man in Waloo. If that's true you haven't any 
business to refuse." 

"It is true!" Uncle Albert was indignant that she 
should have questioned his knowledge. "And I should 
like the job, it belongs to me. But I don't like to be 
indorsed by socialists and suffragettes. I do know 
more about art than any man in Waloo !" He looked 
at them as if he defied them to name a man who knew 
more. 

"Then why on earth don't you take the conmiisslon 
if it is offered to you?" asked Kitty. "It is an awfully 
important job now with the war memorials to plan. 
It's silly to refuse it, Uncle Albert ! What do you care 
about socialists and suffragettes?" 

"I don't care anything about them," admitted Uncle 
Albert. "Not now. I used to be afraid of reform 
but I've had to learn, perhaps you taught me," he 
admitted it grudgingly, "that reform means progress. 
The world isn't what it was in my day, so perhaps 
the experience I've acquired isn't as valuable as I 
thought it was. You young people will have to work 
out your own salvation !" 

Six months ago Uncle Albert would have died before 
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he would have made such an admission. They could 
not believe he was making it now, and they stared at 
him as he went on, a bit drearily, for, looking at it one 
way, it was a confession of failure. 

*Terhaps I was wrong when I said my experiment 
wasn't a success, for if it hasn't influenced you it has 
taught me. But I've learned enough I" he told them 
fiercely. "And I'm going to let you off the rest of the 
year. I shan't run the risk of catching anything mor^, 
whooping cough or socialism or anything. I'll send 
George to a vacation camp. Perhaps a man who works 
with boys will understand his appetite. Kitty can be 
married here if she wants to be, so can Sybil. Vernon, 
you can go back to your 'cello. You aren't any earthly 
good at the office. And Bert — Bert will go back to 
his Beacon and tell one-half the world to blow up the 
other half," scornfully. 

"No, I shan't 1" Bert exclaimed impulsively. "I'll 
go back to the old Beacon, of course, but I shan't 
preach revolution any more. It's toleration the world 
needs now, Uncle Albert. Toleration I I shall miss 
our talks," he added kindly. 

"I'll miss them too," said Uncle Albert. "But we 
can still have them even if we aren't under the same 
roof. I shall hope to see you on Christmas and holi- 
days," vaguely. "I'll miss you I" There actually was 
a wistful note in his voice. "I'll miss you all. You 
know I li — " he stopped and gulped and hurdled the 
hated word bravely. "I love you I I'm your great- 
uncle 1" he bristled as if he had to have a reason for 
loving his young relatives. "I have to love you I" 

"And we love you I" declared Kitty, leaving Peter 
alone and dashing over to squeeze Uncle Albert's 
hand. "Not because you are our great-uncle, but be- 
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cause you are such a darling duck!" And she kissed 
the darling duck on the top of his bald head. 

"That's very gratifying I" Uncle Albert was a deli- 
cate mauve, his own particular blush. "Yes, I'll miss 
you. I'll keep Sue, if she'll stay and behave herself." 
He smiled at Aunt Susanne. 

"I'd rather stay with you in Waloo than go back 
to Manitou by myself I" Aunt Susanne wasted no time 
in choosing between the city and the country. "I'll 
be glad to stay." 

"I'll miss you all I" Uncle Albert repeated and there 
was something very pathetic about him as he sat there 
in his big chair. "But I'd rather miss you than have 
the responsibility of you any longer. The mumps were 
the last straw I I'm too old I And anyway I can't 
really help you. Whether I approve of your way or 
not I've discovered that it is the way of your genera- 
tion. You can do with it what you please I" He 
waved his hand in renunciation. "The world is 
yours I" 

"Oh!" gasped Kitty. "That's true. Uncle Albert! 
Peter," she turned to Peter as he stood beside her, 
"Peter, Bert, Vern, Arthur, Sybil," she called the roll 
eagerly. "The world is ours I What are we going 
to do with it?" 

Peter slipped his arm around her. "The best we 
can, honey I It's the only thing !" 

"Do with it?" Bert threw back his head and 
laughed. "We'll do exactly what other generations 
have done I What Uncle Albert and Aunt Susanne did. 
When the time comes we'll turn it over to our young 
people, to little Bud and Sis, and we'll call them wild 
young rebels and tell them they are sending it to the 
dogs. That's what we'll do ! Uncle Albert was a 
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wild young rebel to his parents, we're wild young 
rebels to Uncle Albert, and some day Bud and Sis will 
be wild young rebels to me I Won't they, Uncle 
Albert?" 

"They will!*' prophesied Uncle Albert. 
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